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The knowledge and experience of two leading makers have 
been pooled to produce Harvey-Milner Partitioning, and in 
the process of redesigning, important additional features have 
been introduced. 

RE-ARRANGEMENT Of panels and doors can be effected without 
dismantling a whole partition. 

INCREASED DOOR WIDTH allows for the movement of large 
units of furniture. 

CONCEALED WIRING is instantly accessible, 

DOOR CLEARANCE over carpets by simple adjustment of kick- 
plate-base. 

SOUND AND HEAT INSULATION incorporated in panels and doors, 
MODULAR DESIGN facilitates planning. Send for List 1078. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., WOOLWICH ROAD, LONDON, S.E.7. Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) sr 


SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. 
Published weekly every Saturday. fifty-two times 4 year in London Enetend 
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| 1AMBURGERS 


4 . HAMBURGERS 


buying impulse ; sometimes, the techniques of advertising psych- 


We bel ieve in the Often, a simple appeal to the senses will make people feel the 


f ology are much more cornpiex. At Stowe & Bowden, we recognise 
po wv e r Oo the power of psychology to find and effectively to communicate 


psych ol ogy the product's most distinctive appeal. We shall continue to believe 


in it as long as buying involves feeling as well as thinking. 


Stowe «¢ Bowden 


timitee 


44 celts ng 


LONOON: [9 Cursitor Street, E.C.4. MANCHESTER: /05, Princess Street NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Cierement Road 


IN AMERICA: Stowe Bowden de Garmo inc.,New York 
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Erdoel...petrole... petrolio. : oil 


Gardner-Denver’s reliable mud pumps have 


- » . wherever oil is sought, whether by land 
or by sea, regardiess of language spoken, you 
will hear the universally recognized words 
*“*Gardner-Denver.” Since the turn of the pres- 
ent century this name has been the symbol for 
quality in petroleum field equipment. 

Ever since oil first came in at Spindletop, at 
Maracaibo, the Middle East, and in the Sahara, 


tallied an enviable record for dependable ‘per- 
formance with sensible economy. Similar rec- 
ords have been tallied in the mining, construc- 
tion and industrial fields. 

Now, from a fast-expanding international 
network of plants, Gardner-Denver products 
and “on-the-spot” service are readily available. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DE NVER 


Gardner-Denver International Division « Quincy, Illinois, U.S.A, 
and 233 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
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The way you ake a 


. is marked with tyre tracks ene 
onward te undisclosed destinations. . - and. 


Dirtig tna et geet dh'an chit Satoh ctietend oP: 

sonthed of aineatattere hove boon Foleabakeiaines te task Gel 
demands, from the motor industry, transport, and agriculture 
and to stand the increasing stress of modern usage. 


Francis Shaw have helped the industry to grow by developing high 
production machines to increase output, and to keep pace with rapid technical 
improvements. They make machines for all stages of tyre manufacture 
and for all types of tyres from scooter sizes to giants. 
Francis Shaw machines derive from long co-operation with tyre makers, 
from constant research and development, leading to 
advanced designs and skilled manufacture from selected materials. 


aril ake) 
Shaw Cad 
PY eet a a 


Take the way to better production — with Francis Shaw 
tyre-making machinery 


‘SHAW & ‘COMPANY. i | AR iG ' 1 %, ENGLAND 


“CALENDER” MnWONES TER, aie UE: EAST 1513-8 TELEX: 6 
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CHAT. KIRWAN 
_ (CANTENAC) 
1953 


This very fine Claret, of an excellent year. 
light and perfectly balanced, is gure to 
please those who appreciate good valuc. 


| 10/6a. bottle 5/9a. 4 bottle : 
Orders for ; bottles or more delivered carriage paid 
For 1 or 2 bottles add 2/6 for packing and delivery 


For a full list of value,win 
available write for | Wink 
list O.3. 


ate _ LYONS 
Grip BOP EXCHANGE 
CELLARS 


(J. Lyons & Company Ltd ) 
SOUTHWARK STREET LONDON SE! 
HOP 0426 
* Value in quality and price through large and 
wise buying and dealing direct from the cellars. 
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In this country alone... 


Over 1,000,000 words were published by Mond last year. 
(Equivalent to 20 full length books) and for every 

written word millions more were spoken, on the tele- 
phone, at lectures or through personal consultation. 

This is part of the constant business of helping every 
industry to make better use of... 


Nickel and its alloys 


The collective experience of our Development and Re- 
search staff is made available to you through our wide 
range of publications and a free consultation service. 


Send for a specimen of: 


NICKEL BULLETIN 

MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF NICKEL ALLOY STEELS 
NICKEL PLATING FOR ENGINEERS 

MAGNETKHK PROPERTIES OF NICKEL-IRON ALLOYS 


NICKEL CAST IRON FOR ENGINEERS 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
a THAMES HOUSE + MILLBANK: LONDON SW1 scaneco 
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PICK THIS UP 


TO STOP 


To solve your corrosion problems, get in 
touch with Plus-Gas the Anti-Corrosion 
Specialists: their Technical Advisory i i 
Service covers the whole country. 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘A’ Dismantling Fluid, 


(Rust Remover). DANGER 
Pius-Gas Formula‘B’ Protective Fluid. 


Used and approved by all 
industries for many years. 


Have you heard of . . ; 
Plus-Gas Formula ‘2’ The life-boat service depends en- 


External Metal Treatment tirely on voluntary contributions. 
(Tannating Pre-treatment) ? 4 
Your donation may help to save 


someone’s life. Send it to:— - 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


2, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.! 


COMPANY LTD 


It’s a Christmas gift! 
It’s an investment! 
give your friends a subscription to 


THE ECONOMIST 


£4 10s. a year (£2 5s. for 6 months). Here’s a first-class way of sending 


your good wishes fifty-two times over. Ask your local branch of 


W. H. Smith’s to arrange it for you. It's so easy—no parcel to pack, 


L et | No post to catch. 


W. H.SMITH & SON do it for you 


An attractive greeting card is provided for you to notify your friends 
when the subscription is to begin. 


. 
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SMOOTHEST, FASTEST JET TO THE EAST 


From October the world’s fastest airliner joins the 
kim Golden Circle Service. So smooth you hardly 
know you're moving; so quiet you can almost hear 
yourself think; so superbly comfortable that 
you won't want to get off. 
YOU CAN FLY KLM DC-8 TO CAIRO, DHAHRAN, 
BEIRUT, KARACHI, CALCUTTA, DELHI, BANGKOK, 
MANILA, TOKYO AND SYDNEY. 
At new low Economy rates. Take advantage of the 
new fare reductions to the Far East on the DC-8 
No surcharge for jet travel. 
or by very First-Class with the new award-winning 
armchair seat exclusive to KLM DC-8's 


| high living 
4 at jet speed to the East 


Book through your travel agent or KLM Roya! 
Dutch Airlines, Time & Life Buildimg 
New Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel: MAY 8803 


and at Birmingham. Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 
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papermakers use 


ALBACEL 


}. | ASTRACEL 


Bleached Hardwood 


Throughout the free wilh ote use 

and like Riegel Pulps... paper-grade pulps 

that provide the right balance of all important 
qualities ©. . brightness, cleanliness, strength, \ 
ny anid proper, beating Sher praarntice, 


; | BALANCED | PAPER- GRADE bites... 
i Created ey Hier FOR Papermakers 


266 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N.Y. 
bi PES A~ ir h 


RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 
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STRUCTURAL STEELWORK 


HEIGHT ABOVE GROUND LEVEL 35! FT. le ( a 3 V a E yay N 'D) 
HEIGHT ABOVE BASEMENT LEVEL 387 FT. 4 
TOTAL WEIGHT OF STEELWORK 6200 TONS 


LONDON HEADQUARTERS 
THE TOWER BLOCK 


TWAE FOR COMPLETE ERECTION SO WEEKS 


OU'LT FOR SMELL BUILDINGS LTD. ARCHITECTS (ASTON AND ROGTRTSON STRUCTURAL CONSULTING ENGIEERS SCOTT AND WUSER KAMKPATINCE AND PAPTHERS MIN CONTRACTORS O08 ROSERT MediPrmt 6 Some TD 
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MILDNESS 


| FAR EAST SERVICE SOON TO'SE EXTENDED WITH 
BOEING 707 TO 


HONG KONG 


a 


‘~S” TOKYO 


Renowned Senator Service on board 
Full details from your travel agent or 


LUFTHANSA, 
GERMAN AIRLINES 


bf 


5 = 29 PICCADILLY LONDON wt 
—— . 7; 
Soie importers: Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane REGENT 1501 
Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain anc ireia ita OFFICES IN MANCHESTER BIRMINGHAM DUBLIN 
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A crucible is not a crucian nor is it 
cruciform or cruciate. It is no crux either, 
though to the foundryman its use is crucial 
in the flawless melting of metals—precious, 
base or light. He'll use a crucible as 
naturally as a cook uses pots and pans. The 
most delicate tracery in the finest gold and 
silver ornaments, the intimate fit of a piston 
in an aircraft engine’s cylinder, the sleek 
body of the modern typewriter, the living 
texture of Epstein’s Christ in Liandaff 
Cathedral —all these are realised in metal 
poured in its molten state from a crucible. 
There’s nothing new in a foundryman's prefer- 
ence for crucibles: the Ancient Egyptians 


CRUCIBLE DEPARTMENT 


BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 


showed him the way thousands of years ago. 
Since the days of Osiris, however, the 
quality of crucibles has been improved and 
we have played our part. For over a hundred 
years we've been making foundry crucibles, 
and other plumbago shapes in all sorts of 
sizes and for all kinds of purposes; and 
we've been sending them to the four corners 
of the earth, We have friends on the 
foundry floor in all countries where trade 
flows freely; and the resources of the Group 
are continuously directed to keeping these 
friends and making new ones by steady 
scientific attention to the reliability and 
consistency of our plumbago products. 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE COMPANY LIMITED 


Part of Morgans’ world-wide Group of Companies 
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__ TEAMATIC 


Fresh tea... constantly 


Human efficiency is vital in industty ... and 
the machine tKat helps maintain it is 
Teamatic! This fully automatic unit serves the 
kind of tea the worker wants... freshly brewed 
from the leaf with water on the boil. . . fresh 
refrigerated milk and sugar added to taste. 
Every perfect cup is made individually in seconds. 
Day-in, day-out reliability assured by 
Rank Precision Industries engineering--and basi 
ingredients (including Barber's, Lipton’s or 
Twining’s tea) cost only }d. per cup! Save time, save 
teamaking costs, improve employee relations. 
Install Teamatic! 
Is 5 " , For full details of Teamatic and purchase or 


credit terms write 


MACHINE ECONOMY LTD. 
(Dept. E2), Teamatic House, 154 Shepherds Bush Road, London W6. Tel: RiVerside 3267.8 


‘ 


Engineers, Fabricators and Constructors 
of Process Plants and Equipment 


Process Plants: Process Equipment: 


Petroleum Refineries Heat Exchangers 
Petrochemical Plants Coolers 


Coal Chemical Plants 
Fertilizer Plants 
Chemical Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Fibre Plants 
Synthetic Resin Plants 
Oil & Fat Plants 

Soop & Detergent Plants 
Nuclear Plants 


Condensers 

Heaters 

High Pressure Vessels 
Distillation Columns 
Fractionating Towers 
API Standerd Tanks 
Floating Roof Tanks 
Spherical Tanks 


@ CHIYODA 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING & 


CONSTRUCTION CO.,LTD. 
PRESIDENT A. TAMAKI 
NO. 3, MARUNOUCII 2 CHOME, 
CHIYODA-KU, TOKYO, JAPAN 
Cable Address: “CHIYOTAKA TOKYO” 
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“A comforting thought, 
is it not?” 


murmured the Turncock, “‘that the Wer 

water pipes which, indirectly, I am y 
controlling, are wrapped in Fibreglass ‘ 

Reinforced Tissue. The amazing DYNA TRON 
strength of this tissue, its low cost and 

indefinite life, are a byword among 

pipemen. Moreover, it affords imme- . « 

diate bleed-through of asphalticorcoal appoint only one 
tar enamels, and provides all the pro- 

tection ‘against corrosion and soil 


stress that any underground pipe could dealer in 


wish for.” 


We've got a right one here. thought the 


foreman, But there's no denuing the truth twenty 


of what he says. 


Unless you happen to be a technical 
man yourself, you have to take a 


great deal on trust when you buy 
Ne Mustrate BLCAINGHANM 


a handsome 17” 110 tube. ta xe a new TV. That is why your Dynatron 


televivien end THE radio 


receiver The latest technical Dealer has been chosen with 
wdiances give crisp clear sound 
ond a bright, sharp picture such great care. You can safely rely 
free from fading and mos : : . . 
kinds of imerference on his engineering skill and wide 
Berauti/ully made and huished : oo 
cabinet with bow-fronted c\perience when you are deciding 
doors. 79 Or on easy : a 
Writs thét make thera, Which of the many different Dynatron 


cou far lute aoticcable than models best meets your needs. 


the extra pe: lormance. 


DYNATRON 


Probably the most expensive, certainly the best 


FIBREGLASS — ie a eg OE eae 


Fur the Dynairon catalogue and your local dealer's address please write 


HELENS, LANCS Tf } : GYNATRON RADIO LIMITED, Oset. Ne £.C3, St Peter's Read, Furze Piatt, Meidenhesd. 
Berks Telephone Maidenhead 5156 (16 lines). 
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At your leisure... 


Y 


Alice said: “It must come sometimes to ‘jam today’. 
It's coming more and more. 
If work is our bread and butter, 
then play is the jam. The time of leisure. 
Time to go fishing or read a book; 
listen to music or have a party: 
time, even, to make jam. 
Musical Party’ ; : 
ars liendeal The helpings of leisure are getting bigger these days. 
Slowly but surely technical advances in industry 
are extending and distributing the nation’s spare time. 
Of all the industries that are making this pos-ible, 
oil is “— the least. 


Think. 


‘ 
All this getting about by land. sea and air in half the time; 


all this work-free central heating of your home: 

all this whiter whiter. shining shining busines 

and countless other time-saving household goods 

they have their origin in oil. 

They help you to more leisure. 

You can do the jobs in half the time 

and spend the rest of the day just staring into space. 
. Maybe one day Fsso will take you into space, too. 


That'll be a jam day. 


a be s 


eo: 
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Good news from Africa 
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And there was power 


‘This year saw the opening of the Kariba 
Hydro-electric installation in the centre of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
This vast venture, built by creating the 
world’s largest man-made lake on the 
Zambezi, will double the electric power 
resources of the Federation and will mean 
abundant electric power tor industry, 
wgriculture and private homes throughout 
the Rhodesias. Without Vederation, a 
project of this scale would hardly have 
been undertaken. But because it. was 
possible, a strong basis now exists for 
developing the Federal economy for the 


benefit of all races. 


Kariba is one example of .the unprece- 
dented progress that the vears of Feder- 
tion have brought to Central Africa 
New industries have been established with 
acommon market throughout the Feder- 
ion, All the njain industries of the 
Federation have expanded notably. This 
growth was made possible by the confi- 
dence which the founding of the Feder- 
ation inspired at and = abroad. 
{225,000,000 was invested in the Feder- 


home 


ation from overseas from 1954 to 19§9, 
ind a domestic capital market came into 
being. Gross investment has averaged 39% 
of the gross national income in the money 
economy. Few other countries in the world 
have achieved such an average over a 
six-year period 


Copperbelt: highest wages in Africa 

Because industry has advanced so pheno- 
menally, Africans have been able to 
advance in their work. The wages and 
salaries of Africans in the 1950's have 
risen at a considerably higher rate than 


have those of Europeans. In t 
mining mdustry today increased oppor 
tunities enable African workers 


\tricuns 


ft carn 
the highest wages of 
in Africa 


anv where 


‘The Federal and territorial Governments 
have taken steps to ensure that legal bars 
to the advancement of Africans are re 
moved, and they, are new entering more 
and Skilled jobs. In 


Rhodesia two recent Acts 


more Southern 


the Industrial 
Conciliation Act and the Apprenticeship 
Act — have removed race, colour or religion 
as conditions of membership of a trade 
union or for qualifying for apprenticeships 
and industrial training. The Federal 
Government has set the pace with a 
multi-racial Federal Civil Service. 


al hah 


KARIBGA: WE BUILT IT TOGETHER 
8,000 Africans and 1,500 Europeans worked on 
the Federation's greatest single achievement. 


Partnership to create prosperity 

Central Africa’s growth has barely started. 
Its future in manufacturing, mining and 
agriculture offers opportunities for people 
of ability of all races. A continuing part- 
nership of the races is essential if the 
remarkable progress that has been made 


in deVeloping the country’s wealth and its 
peopie is to be consolidated. An immense 
potential tor the future exists in the com 
bination of increasing African skills and 
Luropean knowledge and capital. The 
basis for this growth has been established 
by the joining of Southern Rhodesia, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland into 
a Vederation, to which each member 
territory has much to contribute and from 


which each has much to gain. 


i 


KEY MAN IN KEY JOB This mania 


supervisor in a soap factory—one of a rising gener- 
ation of African skilled workers who have wiade the 
Federation's success story possible, 


Industrial development is only one of 
many fields in which tremendous pro- 
gress has been made since Federation. 
50°, more African children are now at 
school. The health service has been 
greatly extended. A non-racial fran- 
chise has been introduced. This is what 
has already been achieved in the Feder- 
ation. Its Government and people 
appreciate—perhaps more than anyone 
—how much remains to be done. | 


“Inside the New Africa,” a word 
and picture portrait of the Federation, 
is on sale at all newsagents, price 2/6. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


OFFICE OF THE HIGH COMMISSIONER 


RHODESIA HOUSE 


STRAND LONDON WER 
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The Louis Pasteur of 1975? 


NDRE, A BRIGHT 8-YEAR-OLD, is the son of a French 
coalminer. But his future may be a great one. In 
the old days he would have been forced to earn his 
- living in his teens, to add valuable francs to the family 
budget. Now the picture has changed. Between 1945 
and 1957 the annual output from French mines rose 
from 3§ to over 59 million tons and France now has 
one of the most efficient coal-mining industries in the 
world, with a remarkably high rate of production per 


man. Earnings at the coal face have nearly doubled. As 
a result, André’s father can afford to let him continue 
with his studies, up to and including the University. 
Soon after the end of World War II, French coal mines 
began using Atlas Copco lightweight rock drills, fitted 
with Sandvik Coromant drill steels. And this is only one of 
many major engineering projectsin which Atlas Copcoand 
Sandvik Coromant equipment has played a part. Group 


Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


Sitlas Copco puts compressed air to work for the world 
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Waiting for 
an Opposition 


UT of every hundred people who had voted Labour last October in the 

six constituencies fought over in by-elections on Wednesday, 41 did 

not turn out to vote Labour this time. Out of every hundred people 
who had voted Tory then, 33 did not vote Tory this time. For every hundred 
people who had voted Liberal in the four of these constituencies which the 
Liberals had contested last October, 129 voted Liberal this time. From this 
story of large differential abstentions and fairly small differential defections, every 
partisan is left to draw what sustenance and comfort he can. 

It is natural that the first sound to come from Labour, especially after the 
Bolton East result, should be « long, low whistle of relief. The Scarborough 
split has not caused any really mass deféctions from the party in the places 
where they would hurt most. Indeed, in four of the six constituencies, Labour's 
optimists can even claim that there was a bigger swing away from the Tories 
compared with 1959 than there was from Labour. The parties’ realists will 
recognise that this is a false emphasis. If Mr Byers had stood in Bolton East 
in 19§9, the Tories would certainly have lost the seat, but now they have narrowly 
held it. The drop in the Tory vote in some of the county constituencies occurred 
partly because bored Tories knew they were so safe there, and no doubt partly 
because some Tories voted Liberal in order to try to relegate Labour to bottom 
place. If a general election were to be held now, it is clear that Labour would 
lose another sizeable dollop of parliamentary seats, although it would still very 
definitely form Her Majesty's Main Oppositions. 

The comfort that the Liberals will draw from Wednesday's results is that 
they were once again the only party to increase their popular vote, that they 
pushed Labour out of second place four times out of six, and that their average 
share of the poll in all the six seats was a very respectable 28 per cent. But their 
disappointment is that they made no advance in the one place where advance 
would really have mattered. It is all very well for the Liberals to have sufficient 
votes thrown to them to put them in second place above those nasty socialists in 
lush agricultural or stockbrokers’ areas that will go safely Tory anyway. Such 
a development might even win them an occasional Torrington at times when 
dissatisfaction with the Tories is particularly acute, although probably more often 
in by-elections than in general elections. But the evidence of Bolton suggests 
that in the marginal industrial seats, when representation in Parliament is really 
at stake, the majority of voters are still inclined to stick to their traditional two- 
party loyalties. 

The positive lesson for the Liberals after Bolton is that they must still regard 
themiselves as a rising party that needs to work for its living, rather than hope to 
be the residuary legatee from the break-up of a great estate. Working for a 
political living need be no bad thing for Liberalism (however uncomfortable for 
some Liberals), because it means adopting distinctive and' therefore controversial 
policies. There was one cheerful sign from Wednesday’s by-elections here. The 
most boldly controversial policy that the Liberals have proclaimed is that Britain 
should join the common market. Tory central office was convinced that this 
would be wildly unpopular in agricultural seats, and made great play with the 
point. But in fact it was in these agricultural areas, where most electors did 
realise that the Liberals stood for something controversial and distinctive (cf., 
Ludlow, Tiverton and Petersfield), that the Liberal position improved most 
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sharply of all. What the Liberals need most urgently now 
is a similar distinctive and controversial point to distinguish 
them in the towns.’ With Mr Hare at the Ministry of Labour 
and the prospect that Mr Gaitskell’s party (even at best) may 
now fall more and more under trade union control, the best 
topic is obvious: the whole field of badly-needed legislative 
reform about trade unions lies open for championship by the 
Liberals. 
: For the Tories, Wednesday's by-elections suggested that 
the usual swing against any government between general 
elections is to some extent trying to get under way. But it is 
not getting under way at all firmly, almost entirely because 
of their opponents’ default. For the country, indeed, the main 
and gloomy implications of the by-elections can be summed 
up in two sentences. Even if the Tories’ capabilities in 
government fall some fair way below the average, and even 
if their luck falls below the average too, it is likely that they 
will remain the party in the state. If their perform- 
ance or their luck falls a massive way below the average, then 
_ they can still be turned out at the next general election, but 
in that case power would pass to the Labour party which, 
as at present organised, would handle affairs even worse. 
By far the most important need in British politics now is 
to build up a viable opposition and progressive alternative to 
the Conservative government. Wednesday’s results suggest 
that, in the marginal seats that really matter, it is still with 
Mr Gaitskell and his Labour rump that the most likely nucleus 
for that alternative can be found. On balance, Gaitskellite 
candidates did slightly, but only slightly, better than non- 


With Motors 


HE motor industry has this week had 

7 the distinction of being in the centre of 

| two parliamentary controversies—one 

| triggered by Britain’s touchiness in the face 

of any proposed internationalisation of its 

economy, and the other arising from Britain’s vulnerability 

because the attitude of its traders is not international enough. 

Before Tuesday’s angry eruption in the Commons about the 

proposed Ford Motors deal came Monday’s angry invasion by 

a lobby of Midland motor workers who had been put upon 

short time. The background to the Ford proposal is discussed 

on page 803. The background to the motor redundancies is 

that the Government’s economic policy is now in its worst 

quandary for three years. It faces an obvious threat of a 

slowdown in production, a rise in prices and a deterioration 
in the balance of trade, all at the same time. 

It is important to put the causes of each of these threatened 
misfortunes in their place. The slowdown in production is 
largely the result of this year’s fall in. exports following a 
recession in world trade ; that is why the Government has 
felt it necessary to aggravate the squeeze with domestic restric- 
tions that are designed to hold motor firms like greyhounds 
in the slips, straining upon the start of the race back into export 
markets when world demand picks up. (Unfortunately, some 
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Gaitskellite ones on Wednesday (vide the nuclear disarmers’ 
fate at Carshalton). But that is not the main point. The 
main point is that although most of the solid 10 to 11 million 
or so people who may still remain loyal to Labour can probably 
be persuaded to vote for almost anybody whom their party puts 
up, the more fluid 3 or 4 million who have already floated away 
plainly will not come back to a Wilsonian party, or indeed to 
a Gaitskellite party that does not change its image. Every- 
thing now depends upon Labour MPs realising this. 


LAST WEDNESDAY’'S BY-ELECTION RESULTS 
Changes in percentages of poll compared with the General Election 


Conqereates i Others 
Seats with Liberals both times 
Mid-Bedfordsh +06 


+ 5m 


That is why perhaps the most important election this week 
was not\one of those whose results were announced on Thuts- 
day, or that at Ebbw Vale whose result was to be announced 
on Friday, but the internal elections for Labour’s shadow 
cabinet whose results were due to be announced on Thursday 
night just after The Economist went to press, They will show 
whether Mr Gaitskell will be able to go forward towards 
reform of his party’s future with a top team in his own image, 
or whether he will still be hindered and surrounded by 
lieutenants in whom neither he nor the country can trust. 


The Government should not 
show the green light to industry 
yet, but the decision is 
delicately balanced 


Stalled ? 


of the dogs prefer to stand the wrong way round in their traps.) 
The threatened rise in prices and costs springs almost wholly 
from the wage increases, partly motivated by the Guillebaud 
findings, eaflier this year. 

The deterioration in the balance of trade is due partly to 
the world recession, partly to the lack of penetration by 
British exports into any markets that have lost the gloss of 
a boom, and partly to the rise in some British costs. It is 
also by any odds the most serious feature of the current 
situation. ' October’s trade gap of {£110 million, distorted 
though it admittedly was by the tally clerks’ strike, was the 
worst figure for a long time. The only ray of satisfaction 
is the continuing rise in the gold reserves, as a result of the 
attraction that high British interest rates exert on capital funds 
from abroad ; but the Government must fear that these high 
interest rates may impede action against recession in some 
foreign countries, particularly in America. It is therefore no 
doubt still wondering whether it dare put Bank rate down 
again, while telling hooting motor manufacturers that this is 
not really the green light. 

Some of the things that the Government should do are 
obvious. It needs to. adopt a stern attitude in confronting 
some of this winter’s new wage demands ; the doctrine that 
increases in wages must not exceed increases in productivity 
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now needs to be read in the light of the awkward fact that 
the immediate movement in production is more likely to be 
slightly down than § or 6 per cent up. Unfortunately, certain 
recent utterances by the new Minister of Labour infuse little 
‘, confidence that he has grasped this. 

It is less obvious what the Chancellor should do about the 
hire purchase restrictions. It is a bit absurd that these restric- 
tions are concentrating the main weight of the minor recession 
on to such a narrow range of industries, especially motors. 
At some stage of any squeeze there comes a distinction between 
desirable restraints to frighten firms into export markets, 
and discriminatory instruments which might merely cause a 
wastage of productive resources. On the other hand, the 
om — claim which is now under negotiation could 
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be the pace-setter for inflation this winter, and the Chancellor 
needs to gauge what effect a relaxation of the restrictions could . 
have on that. Over all, there is the question of what exactly 
is happening—in terms of social as well as economic conditions 
—in this new situation where today’s minor recession is mak- 
ing its first tweak at yesterday's area of most rampant 
boom, 

A staff correspondent of The Economist has been visiting 
Coventry and the Midlands this week, to talk to motor workers, 
retailers and civic authorities there. His report is published 
below. It does not suggest a picture of black ruin as yet. 


On balance, the case for watchfully maintaining the present 
degree of domestic stringency, perhaps until some time around 
or after Christmas, still seems to hold up. 


Coventry 


Our Special Correspondent reports: 


HE green fields of the Midlands are 

lined with ribbons of bright brick 
houses—the homes of the {1,000-a-year 
workers who form Britain’s truly new 
middle class. The suburbs have spread 
across the countryside, linking the factories 
and shiny shop-fronts of the boom towns. 
For many years the prosperity here has 
been a magnet for migrants from Ireland, 
Wales, Scotland, and even from India and 
the West Indies. 

There is a regular pattern of behaviour 
for the migrants into the motor towns. 
They start in lodgings, and get their first job 
with the bus companies or as labourers 
in, for example, the building trade. Once 
on the spot, they join the queues to be taken 
on in the car factories ; eventually a car 
worker’s income enables them to set up 
house and to act as patrons to cousins and 
friends who hope to climb the same ladder. 
The key to all this is obviously hire- 
purchase: men earning over £20 a week 
for a 47-hour week of hard work have little 
time to spend disposable cash, and are per- 
fectly happy to enter ‘nto hire-purchase 
commitments of up to {7 a week. Most 
car workers feel they have a stake in the 
town and in the industry which has given 
them their modest fortune. 

The attraction of the car industry is so 
great that works buses regularly fetch 
a from up to fifty miles away—even 

bury and Derby supply contingents. 

When the aircraft industry in Bristol, eighty 

oa distant, was struck by unemployment, 

many craftsmen decided to live in lodgings 

in Coventry and kept their families in 
Bristol ; they journey home at weekends. 

Up to last June, the car industry in 
Coventry had been regularly expanding 
its labour force by one per cent a month: 
the past two years had seen the number of 
those employed locally in the industry grow 
by a quarter, In July, the first short-time 
working was announced. The situation has 
varied enormously from one firm to ‘another, 
but this week 32,000 car workers, and up 
to 15,000 in firms making accessories, were 
on short time. For example, 16,000 of 
Standard’s production workers in Coventry 


Cut-Back 


are now employed for only 20 hours a 
week, compared with the 47}-hour week of 
the early summer. This means a drop in 
weekly earnings from {22 to around £10. 

Not all Midland people are unhappy 
about this situation. Many employers in 
other trades resent the high wages paid in 
the motor industry. The service industries 


. find they have to offer their highest wages 


in the motor towns ; the electricity distri- 
bution industry, bound by a national wage 
agreement, was quite unable to get labour to 
install lighting on the new housing estates ; 
staffing the special works bus services was 
an almost insuperable problem. Highly- 
skilled craftsmen have found it more profit- 
able to pull a handle in a car plant than to 
follow their own trade as a joiner, plumber 
or whatever. 

When the first redundancies were an- 
nounced in Coventry this month, the 
local labour exchange had telephone calls 
from as far away as London from em- 
ployers needing skilled men. Very few of 
these came to anything, as the pay offered 
was usually well below the standards the 
men were used to. Lodal employers have 
not been so keen ; many of them have hired 
workers in these conditions before, only to 
see them walk out when times became 
better again—and taking others with them 
to the joys of {20 a week. 

With the end of recruiting by the motor 
firms, however, the strain on labour in 


other industries—notably public transport . 


and coal mining—has ap bly slack- 
ened. But few workers will leave “a their 
own accord, without having to be sacked. 
In October there were 12,800 vacancies on 
the Ministry of Labour's books for Coventry 
and Birmingham alone: but a union official 
pointed out that for most motor workers 
“the money is too low or the skill is too 
high” to attract them. Most of these jobs 
would pay below the national average for 
industrial workers—now {14 6s. 4d.—and 
the difference between this and a short-time 


wage of {11 a week is inadequate to com- 


pensate workers for the disadvantages of 
settling into a new job. 

There are many agreements between 
firms and unions whereby those declared 


redundant would be the first to be taken 
back, which gives an obvious incentive to 
employees to wait for the sack rather than 
leaving on their own account. Above all, 
most ¢ in the area remember the last 
recession in 1956, when several thousand 
men were laid off—and when the firms 
began recruiting again only a month later. 
In any case, if the trade is going to recover 
fairly soon—and nobody dares to think of 
what will happen if it does not—the firms 
find it cheaper to keep men on short time 
for a few months than to recruit and train 
new labour on a large-scale. 


gh, there is no evi- 
retail trade has as yet been 


proportion of the 
ers on the vast housing estates 


"toned is having the mantel 
number of applications for new hire pur- 
chase agreements for domestic appliances, 
as is a large firm renting and selling TV sets 
in Coventry. Building societies have had 
no significant number of applications for the 
reductions in mortgage payments which 
they, are often ready to grant in cases of real 
hardship. Only the garage men say 
that there has been a falling off in demand 
for petrol for the weekend run that is a 
main amusement in this motor-minded 
society. The sole despondent representa- 
tive of the service industries met by your 
correspondent was a bookie’s runner. 

Plenty of money is still spent, but 
it is not hard pay Br frcentn complain 
that try arent the obs who ae spending 
it. Housewives say they are buying a 
cheaper joint for Sundays, and cutting out 
a pound of biscuits here and there for the 
children. But even if the weekly 
packet has been reduced, there are still 
some cushions for most families. Many 
wives go out to work (normally to carn extra 
pin-moncy) in a local shop, serving school 
meals, or on the evening in: ion shifts 
that are worked in many light industries. 
There is usually a bit of moncy to be 
claimed back from income tax already paid 
at a higher level of earnings. And there are 
the Christmas clubs that play a signi = 
part in the savings of workers who 
ale eS What will 

ppen after Christmas is anybody’s guess. 





The Other Communities 


Other continents are showing an interest in the ideas 
for international economic groups that are 
being tried out in Europe 


HILE the Europeans squabble over their economic 

differences, the emergence of regional economic 

groups in other parts of the world tends to pass 
unobserved. Yet the economic forces that have brought the 
common market and free trade association into being are 
operating outside western Europe too. In eastern Europe 
the Council of Mutual Economic Aid has for ten years 
been drawing the Soviet countries together in a progressive 
effort of integration. Now other regional groupings are begin- 
ning to take shape in less developed parts of the world. The 
most advanced of these was brought to the attention of Europe 
last summer when Sefior Frondizi, President of Argentina, 
visited Paris, Rome, Bonn and London. 

Sefior Frondizi and the able officials who came with him 
could claim, in a sense, to speak for all seven countries of the 
new Latin American free trade area which was set up by a 
treaty signed at Montevideo in January this year. For the 
Argentine government, committed nowadays to liberal eco- 
nomic policies, has been one of the driving forces behind the 
scheme. The group contains all the south American countries, 
except Bolivia, Colombia and Venezuela, plus Mexico. It 
seems only a matter, of time before the tiny central American 
republics, grouped at present in the central American common 
market, which was formed last year, join the larger group as 
well, The total income of this Latin American free trade area 
is about a quarter of that of the European common. market. 
But its population (over 140 million) does not fall far short of 
the common market’s 165 million. 

The scheme is not expected to follow so rigid a timetable as 
either the common market or the European free trade associa- 
tion. Tariffs and quotas are to be removed within twelve years, 
but a good deal of latitude is left to members in deciding how 
and when. The members have agreed to harmoriise their 
external policies as much as possible ; and they recognise in 
private that if the scheme is to be successful it must evolve 
into a customs union of some sort. But they have no formal 
plan for tariff har- 
monisation, and fur- 
ther steps are held up 
by Brazil’s continuing 
inflationary tendencies 
and erratic methods 
of exchange control. 

Like France in the Six, 
Brazil will have to put 
its house in order if 
the union is to work. 
Instituti ions, too, follow 
an informal pattern. A 
ministerial conference, 
voting by two-thirds 
majority, will take the 
mai decisions to 
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implement the treaty ; they will be carried out by an executive 
committee. ‘Integration of individual industrial sectors, the 
treaty says, can be pushed forward if the members wish. But 
in all these matters few details are laid down in advance. 

There are, however, detailed provisions tq,make life easier 
for the less developed members of the union. They are| given 
opportunities to protect themselves more than other members ; 
collective financial and technical assistance can be given them. 
The members hope that the new Inter-American Development 
Bank can boost investment in backward areas and finange the 
development of infrastructure, like roads and electric power. 
But on the whole the conception looks like a halfway house 
between that of the European Community and the European 
free trade association. It contains many of the themes and 
purposes of the common market, bug little of the detailed 
institutional chapter and verse. The conception is appropriate 
enough to a region whose internal trade is only a fraction of 
that of Europe and where customs procedures and the whole 
apparatus of business life are relatively rough and ready. 

The new Latin American grouping has a characteristic that 
is common to all the new economic unions that are emerging: 
the economies of the members are fairly similar to one another 
as well as geographically linked. In the last century economic 
groupings—like the British and French empires—developed 
beneath the hegemony of a single power ; world-wide systems 
were created linking countries at a low level of development 
with a highly developed industrial power. In the last decade 
strong pressures have been working to erode such groups. 
The undeveloped countries have begun to protect their own 
industries ; the developed ones have shielded themselves in 
return against the products of the new low-wage industries. 
By contrast, economies similar in structure—like those of 
developed Europe or undeveloped Latin America—are finding 
it increasingly feasible to form economic unions permitting 
a more rational distribution of industry and agriculture. 

Sceptics, it is true, may point out a striking fact—that only 
about 12 per cent of the trade of the members of the new 
Latin American union is with one another ; the rest is with 
the world outside. That is a measure of the low level of | 
industrial development in South America, and its dependence 

on exports of primary 
products to the de- 
veloped northern hemi- 
sphere, It is true that, 
as new industries take 
shape, reducing this 
dependence, there is a 
strong case for making 
surd| that they grow up 
in the most rational 
places. Already several 
dozen vehicle  fac- 
tories are operating in 
Brazil and Argentina ; 
they are badly in 
need of rationalisa- 
tion, As the Latin 
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Almerican countries embark on more ambitious industrial 
developments, the need to avoid ap autarkic economic 
nationalism will become more acute. 

Yet the members of the union are deeply dependent upon 
the world outside. The new Inter-American Development 
Bank, for example, will be backed mainly by capital from the 
United States. Indeed the relationship between the bank and 
the new free trade organisation bears comparison with that 
between Marshall Aid and OEEC. And one of the most 
significant internal features of the union will be to create non- 
discriminatory conditions for foreign capital. 


— America’s dependence on the world outside for its 
export markets is even more fundamental. Indeed, the 
new grouping was in part formed, not just through the 
inspiration and example of the new European unions, but in 
response to them as a bargaining weapon. The new 
preferential arrangements for the African tropical territories 
of the Six have alarmed Latin American producers. The 
prospect of a new common European agricultural policy has 
given a new twist to the long, bitter quarrel, waged in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, between the less- 
developed exporters of agricultural products and the developed 
countries that protect their farmers. When President 
Frondizi visited Europe, his main message was that if the 
developed countries of the northern hemisphere could not find 
a way to opening their rs to the products of the 
undeveloped ones, Argentina would find it difficult to maintain 
either its new liberal economic policies or its commitments 
in the new Latin American free trade area. 

The need for external markets is common to all the new 
groupings, or potential groupings, that are appearing in the 
underdeveloped world. Several west African statesmen have 
put forward suggestions for the formation of some sort of 
African community, and though west Africa is at present far 
from achieving any sort of unity, the political and economic 
wisdom of achieving a grouping which transcends the frontiers 
inherited from the colonial powers is plain enough. The 
same problem arises for British east Africa, as Mr Macleod 
indicated in an answer in the Commons on Tuesday. But 
though African, like South American, economies aspire one 
day to diversify and build up their own industries, many of 
them are still highly dependent on a single crop, and on 
European markets for it. Any new African grouping will 
obviously have pressing economic interests not only in forming 
a single market, and co-ordinating investment plans as the 
South Americans are doing, but in seeking access to European 
and North American markets for tropical products, and in 
acting perhaps as a channel for a joint aid effort by the 
developed countries, much as the Inter-American Bank is 
expected to do for Latin America. 


(ean grouping presages a fundamental change in the 
way trade talks are conducted within the western world. 
The old picture of bargaining between nations, based on the 
most-favoured nation principle that inspired Gatt, is becoming 
out of date ; increasingly it will be replaced by inter-regional 
deals. The development need not be a damaging one, provided 
the rich western countries appreciate the responsibilities arid 
opportunities implicit if the process, and adapt their policies 
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to the change. For a start, they have an interest in promoting 
the growth of these regional clubs for the less developed. Just 
as a recognition by the United States of its long-term interests 
led to Marshall aid and the formation of OEEC, so Europe, 
equally with the United States, has an interest in helping 
Africa, south-east Asia and Latin America to get together, even 
at the price of some short-term commercial losses to itself. 
New and more ambitious regional joint aid schemes might be 
possible, once the ‘new American Administration is installed, 
and provided some sort of agreement can be reached in Europe 
itself. In Asia one could imagine some extension of the 
Colombo plan to bring in other European countries ; in Africa, 
perhaps, a joint aid scheme developing out of the European 
community’s current plans. Both Commonwealth Ministers 
and the European Commission have in fact recently put 


forward proposals for applying the Colombo plan conception 
to Africa. One joint scheme would be better than two. 

But side by side with aid the big untackled task of providing 
markets for the manufactures of the new industrial countries, 
as well as for their agricultural exports remains unsolved. 
Because the European community depends for its success on 
the United States it has had to take the initiative in world- 
wide talks on the tariffs that inhibit trade between industrial 
countries. But on the two issues which are of crucial interest 
to the developing countries—agriculture and exports from 
their new manufacturing industries—only the faintest efforts 
have as yet been made. After the division within Europe 


itself, these are perhaps the most urgent trading problems that 
face the western world. 


The Economist 
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DESTITUTE AND INCURABLE 


In England the extremest degrees of wretchminess are by no 
q means the most certain to gain compassion It is @ practical 

country, and almost all our philanthropic efforts are devoted to 
efforts by which something may be done for thow who are the objects 
of it, and the greater the results that can be efleeted by charitable 
mestitutions, the more suceesaful they usually are ; We are keenly 
sensible to the satixfaction of struggling with and vanquishing the 
physical and moral dixcases of our social life; but those extreme 
degrees of misery for which there is no help, —in dealing with which 
there can be no succes#,- in which alleviation is all that even hopeful- 
ness iteelf can look for, have probably far less than their due share of 
attention amongst us. We de not like to dwell on evils that baffle all 
our efforts, and are but too willing to adopt the view that with regard 
to absolutely inevitable evils, a litth: more or a little less of temporary 
intensity is acareely worth conadering,that where nothing really 
effectual can be done, nothing need be done at all. A remarkable 
instance of this defieency in our philanthropic institutions, which, as 
a class, perhaps few countries could rival, has been recently pointed 
out. ... It appears that no leas than 80,000 people die, yearly of 
incurable diseases. Of thes, more than half are of the poorest class. 
The hospitals reject these patients. They say in effect, and say quite 
justly, * We can do nothing effectual for you, and those for whom we 
tan do something effectual have more real claima upon us... . We 
cannot afford to reject many temporary and curable petients for the 
sake of alleviating the pangs of one incurable patient... ." The only 
refuge of the really destitute is then the Infirm or Sick Ward of the 
workhouse,-.and here all the arrangements are made agajn with 
another view, the discouragement of improvident pauperiem. The 
ordinary sick pauper is not, and nq doubt ought not to be, provided 
with all the comforts and attendance of a hospital patient. ... But 
it ws quite different with the sufferers from incurable disease who have 
been incapacitated solely by such disease, To all the claims of ordinary 
hospital patients, they add the still greater claim on our compassion 
that they cannot entertain hope even for themselves. They know 
their fate,—-lingering pain till death releases them. And yet the only 
refuge with which we provide them is the wretched sick ward of a 
workhouse. ... Surely this is a blot on English philanthropy. 
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Slaughter on the Hoof 


Britain has still only one answer to 


foot-and-mouth disease 


I 


NE little piggy ate contaminated swill before going to 
market. This is perhaps the surest way of starting an 
epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease in Britain, and the 


' Ministry of Agriculture’s experts think (they are not quite 


certain) that it may be what has happened this time. Since 
the disease was discovered among cattle sold at Stowmarket, 
in Suffolk, over a fortnight ago, it has spread from East Anglia 
to Aberdeenshire, and now it has broken into the Midlands. 
In the end, when the vets have caught up with the last infected 
herd, the losses are likely to be the heaviest since that disas- 
trous epidemic of 1951-52. 

In the past, two weeks there have been some 120 outbreaks, 


each leaving behind a trail of burned or buried carcases, 


exhausted vets (who will have the stench in their nostrils 
for months afterwards) and shaken farmers. In a bad year, 
like 19§2, the cost of compensation can reach {2,500,000. 
The true loss to breeders, who have the work of years snatched 
away overnight, is far heavier, although insurance can make 
up some of the difference. 

With so virulent and infectious a disease, any mischance 
can make confusion worse confounded. This year a consign- 
ment of cattle from Newcastle market to Aberdeen was 
‘wrongly routed through Norwich: it may have been 


« enough to transfer the infection to north-east Scotland. In 


1952 calves from south-west England were fed with 
infected milk when their train stopped at Crewe: this is 
thought to have been responsible for a chain reaction right 
across Scotland. But there are many more ordinary means 
of spreading infection: pigs, sheep, dogs, human beings and. 
above all, birds (which do not obey standstill orders from the 
Ministry) can be the culprits. 


OOT-AND-MOUTH disease (the symptoms are a blistering of 
the tongue, the inside of the mouth and the feet) comes to 
Britain in two main ways. The disease is endemic in western 
Europe, building up severely from time to time near the 
Channel and North Séa coasts. The British farmer has then 
less reason than ever to delight in the arrival of starlings and 
seagulls, which can carry the virus. Flocks of starlings have. 
as usual, been reported this year, but the infectious build-up 
on the continent is not as dangerous as in 1951-52. This 
time importing contaminated meat seems the likely cause. 
The foot-and-mouth virus is endemic in South America, 
and it is known to be able to survive for four to five months 
in chilled and frozen meat. Precautions are taken at several 
stages (including a watching brief by British officials in 
Argentina itself), but there is always a possibility that swill, 
when inefficiently sterilised, will contain the virus and pass 
it on to pigs or to dogs and cattle that have any access to it. 


Even effluent from a sausage factory has been blamed in the 
past. In Canada, a rare outbreak of foot-and-mouth in 1951 
was actually traced to an immigrant German farmhand, who 
had taken a supply of his favourite sausage across the Atlantic 
with him. The Gowers Committee in Britain, who reported 
in 1954, estimated that over 70 per cent of primary outbreaks 
could be attributed to swill containing infected meat. 

The Gowers Committee concluded, with some reluctance, 
that slaughtering was the only effective counter. This 
stamping-out is the rule in Britain, Norway, Eire and North 
America, all regions where the normal protection of geography 
makes such a policy practicable. (There is no foot-and-mouth 
disease in Australia or New Zealand.) Where vaccination is 
used, particularly in western Europe and South America, it 
is generally regarded as a means of keeping the disease under 
control, with an eye to slaughtering if and when it should 
ever become economically possible. Some countries combine 
vaccination with slaughtering: in Sweden the practice has 
been to vaccinate and isolate “listed herds” of major com- 
mercial importance whenever an outbreak begins. The idea 
could be worth looking at again in Britain as vaccines improve 
and as the prompt identification of virus strains becomes more 
reliable. The desire to experiment varies, however, from 
breeder to breeder. It is probable that even if a reliable 
vaccine were produced in Britain a hard core of farming 
opinion would still consider nothing but stamping-out. 

As it is, despite the continuous work at the Pirbright 
research institute (including help to Commonwealth countries 
in Africa), vaccination is still no guarantee that disease can 
be prevented. If vaccination were used now it would have 
to be both frequent (probably once every three months) and 
general (including all sheep and pigs). Even then there could 
be no assurance that every virus type could be resisted, that 
vaccination would take at all with young calves, or that 
‘masked infection” would not persist in British herds. It 
is still vastly cheaper, and much more effective, to slaughter. 
On a twenty-five year average only 0.06 per cent of cattle in 
this country have to be destroyed. 

Even so, this is harrowing work. The benefit from it is in 
the highly profitable sale of British breeding stock abroad. 
It would certainly be an unjustifiable risk to Britain's own| 
milk supply if foot-and-mouth were, for any reason, to become 
endemic here.. The disease does not kill outright, but its 


| after-effects are serious and can make many cattle unproduc- 


tive. The best safeguards are in control, wherever that is 
possible, and in sustained international efforts to reduce, and 
eventually stamp out, the disease, particularly in the meat- 
exporting countries where improved vaccination would have 
most effect. In the meantime, the British bill has to be paid, 
and in a year like this it is not an inconsiderable one. 
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COMMUNIST BLOCK 


£ great men of international com- 
munism are not finding it easy to agree 
on a common manifesto. Most of them have 
now been in Moscow a fortnight. True, 
the anniversary celebrations of the October 
' fevolution will have wasted some of this 
time ; but since November roth they have 
been in closed casita, trying, it must be 
supposed, to iron out their tactical and 
ideological differences. The only figures of 
the first rank absent from the ning of 
that session were Signor Togliatti, delayed 
by the Italian elections, and Chairman Mao, 
who chose to stay in Peking. 

Mao Tse-tung’s absence does not imply 
anything like a boycott. There is an 
important Chinese delegation, headed by 
Mr Liu Shao-chi, the nominal head of state 
anda figure in the Chinese party. 
Besides, there have been many recent signs 
that Moscow and Peking are striving after 
an agreement or, at least, a compromise 
that could be made to look like an agree- 
ment. The Chinese have ceased to insist 
on the inevitability of war. Both Chairman 
Mao and Mr Kozlov emphasised the 


GERMANY 


*. 


Drafting 


Trouble 


“indestructible links" between the two 
countries in their recent ritual messages 
to each other. 

But the delegates in Moscow have much 
on their agenda. The Chinese have been 
stirring up many issues in the discussions 
of the last few months. They branded 
Soviet policy as not only soft, but short- 
sighted as well. They argued that the 
communist headquarters must look ahead 
to a new phase in Asia and Africa, when 
today’s “ anti-imperialist™ allies would 
turn, like President Nasser, against their own 
communists. In short, the Chinese posed 
as the champions of a truly international 
communism against a Soviet leadership too 
closely preoccupied with national power 
= It is doubtful whether the pain- 
ully drafted new manifesto (still awaited 
as this issue of The Economist goes to 
press) will throw much light on that quarrel. 
It may, however, give some indication of 
the concessions Mr Khrushchev has had to 
make in order to be able’ to resume his 
exercise in summitry in company with the 
new American president. 


Between Two Ks 


Be on the heels of Mr Kennedy's 
election came the news that Dr 
Adenauer had thought of a way to meet 
him. As early as Thursday, November roth, 


Dr Adenauer told the foneign that he 
hoped to meet Mr Kennedy in February, 
on the occasion of a visit to the German- 
American Society in Washington. Mr 
Macmillan has made a point of avoiding the 

¢ of indecent haste. But there 
cannot be much doubt that he, too, wants 
a téte-d-téte with Mr Kennedy as soon as 
may be after the new President is installed 
in office in January. 

All this is no more than a tribute to the 
realities of power in the western world. But 
the keenness of the European statesmen to 

et near the throne in Washington has been 
Seigheened by the accumulating indications 
that next year may sce serious -west 
talks on Berlin and other matters. Mr 
Khrushchev made plain his wish for talks 
with the new American President some time 
ago. His cordial telegram to Mr Kennedy 
on his election rubbed the a home. 

With this in mind Dr Adenauer has 
developing another and unexpected li 
policy. In the past three weeks Bonn 


Moscow have been making unexpectedly 
civil noises at each other. Last weekend 
the Neue Ruhr Zeitung, a newspaper with 
Social Democratic sympathies, published 
an interview with the neellor in which 
he declared that Mr Khrushchev was a man 
with whom negotiations were possible and 
that he had different aims from Stalin. He, 
the Chancellor, was not thinking of going 
to Moscow. He had already been. Instead, 
he said in his genial way, it was time 
Mr Khrushchev came to Bonn. 

Even hardened students of the Chancel- 
lor’s tactics are hard put to jit to explain 
this outbreak of flexibility. Perhaps Dr 
Adenauer genuinely accepts Mr Khrush- 
chev’s professions of friendliness. Perhaps 
he feels bound to negotiate for the repatria- 
tion of the 90,000 German nationals still 
in Russia. (This was the issue that started 
off the current series of exchanges between 
Bonn and Moscow.) Perhaps he is merely 
trying on Social Democratic clothes as a 
pre-election mancuvre, though that seems 
a curious move when Herr Brandt has been 
so ee up his party’s figure 

Adenauer’s own un 
caiiean. Or perhaps, after all, Dr Adenauer 


has merely decided that east-west talks are 
on the way, and that west Germany's 
interests can be better served by sailing with 
the breeze than by tacking despondently 
against it. 


European Strains 


‘toe Chancellor's apparent acceptance of 
attitudes espoused in the past by the 
Anglo-Saxon powers may owe something 
to the deterioration of Germany's relation- 
ship with France. In the diplomacy that 
led up the summit debacle in May Dr 
Adenauer could rely on the support of both 
a Strong right-wing camp in Washington, 
and of General de Gaulle. , Now, he 
evidenily feels less sure of cither. 

It is true that practical demonstrations of, 
Franco-German amity continue to be made. 
The German troops who moved into France 
last month, under a new agreement which 
allows the Bundeswehr training facilities and 
bases there, have been on the whole not 
badly received. The common market con- 
tinues to go ahead, apart from the temporary 
deadlock over agricultural tariffs, pri 
and quotas. 
to gather when Dr Adenauer met General 
de Gaulle at Rambouillet have thickened 
since the general gave more - 
sion to his European s con- 
ference on September $th. Tin his ealk to the 
foreign press on November roth, the Chan- 
cellor delivered a forthright attack—without 
mentioning names—on the Gaullist concep- 
tion of national armies. While Dr Adenauer 
made no mention of General de Gaulle, he 
emphasised that he hoped to visit Mr 
Macmillan before he, Dr Adenauer, went 
to Washington. The French press, which 
has tended to ignore the deterioration 
in relations with Bonn, has begun to 
take notice. “It is as if,” wrote M. 
Fran¢ois-Poncet (a persistent advocate of 
Franco-German friendship) in Le Figaro 
on Wednesday, “he wanted to turn his 
back and isolate France in its corner.” 

On December 6th the heads of govern- 
ment of the Six are to meet in Paris on 
President de Gaulle’s initiative. Dr 
Adenauer and the French President will 
then have an opportunity to meet and clear 
the air. Mr Macmillan will not be there, 
and it seems unlikely that he will visit Paris 
in December unless Mr Eisenhower goes 
there to attend the Nato ministerial meeting 
and make his farewell. If the Nato heads 
of government do not meet in Paris, then 
Dr Adenauer can probably be expected in 
London in December or January. 

Anglo-German relations are at present in 
a relatively healthy state. But the ill feeling 
which was brought to the surface by the 
incident of the Queen's Comet is one more 
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eminder that good Anglo-German r¢lations 
cannot be taken for granted. And too little 

has stil] been made with the prob- 
m of the Six and Seven. 


FLOGGING 


Keeping the Clock On 


HE advisory council on the treatment 

of offenders has produced the report 
(Cmnd 1213) that was expected from it. 
It has come down unanimously (at least, 
the sixteen of the council’s nineteen mem- 
bers who took part in the deliberations are 
unanimous) against the reintroduction of 
judicial flogging, even in the very restricted 
form in which it was used between 1861 
and 1948. 
for those crimes which are at present under- 
standably agitating public opinion—in par- 
ticular, crimes of violence by young 
hooligans—it would mean, the report points 
out, “ putting the clock back not twelve 
years but a hundred years.” 


The reasons the council. gives for not’ 


putting the clock back are familiar. The 
_ Statistics, inconclusive though they are, do 
not support the view that flogging was an 
effective deterrent against robbery with 
violence, the only crime for which, before 
1948, it was used for adults ; nor do they 
show that it deterred criminals who had 
been flogged from subsequently committing 
‘offences. The medical evidence given to 
the couficil was virtual! 
harmful psychological effects flogging would 
have on the sort of unstable aggressive youth 
who would be most likely to be submitted 
to it; it would tend to make his resentful 
attitude and urge to slam out at society 
more pronounced than ever. Thirdly, under 
the new Criminal Justice Bill the custodial 
treatment of the young is to be made more 
effective ; in particular, there are to be more 
detention centres, which combine a salutary 
shock with constructive training. Fourthly, 
there are practical difficulties in the way of 
reintroducing flogging: the delay, especially 
harmful to young offenders, between com- 


mission of the offence and punishment ; and. 


the question of who should administer jit 


—on which the unanimous view of the 
Association of Chief Police Officers was that 
it should not be the police. 

But there is another, perhaps overriding, 
objection to a return to flogging, which 
regrettably the council barely touched on. 
It reproduces from the report of the 
Cadogan Committee on corporal punishment 
in 1938 the conditions under which a 
flogging or birching was administered, and 
implicitly accepts the view that they were 
degrading. What the council might have 
emphasised is the degrading effect of a 
flogging on 2 society in whose name it is 
carried out. One can imagine it all: the 
tremendous mage! en to a sentence of 
flogging and to the offender, and the whip- 
i ara hysteria. The scenes that 


now take ¢ during a hanging would be 


If flogging were introduced’ 


unanimous on the , 
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re-enacted ; but with the difference that 
there would be none of the finality of the 
death sentence to protect newspaper readers 
from indulging in their worst emotions and 
making a national figure, if not a national 
hero, out of the comparative handful of 
young offenders each year who would be 
flogged. 


LICENSING BILL 


Some Unexpected Drinks 


ost of the clauses of the new 
Licensing Bill had been generally 
expected (see The Economist of October 
22nd). They provide for a moderate ex- 
tension of permitted drinking hours right 
across the country, a new and easier sort of 
drink licence for restaurants, the proposed 
removal of restrictions on off-licence sales 
on weekdays, and the abolition of such irri- 
tating anomalies as the inability of {he hotel 
resident to treat his guest after permitted 
hours. 

The bill does contain, however, some 
unexpected provisions, most of which are 
welcome, and some of which are almost a 
social revolution. First, there will be a 
new sort of licence to permit the sale of 
drinks to residents in boarding houses and 
private hotels. Broadly speaking, this and 
the new restaurant licence, or a combin- 
ation of the two, will be obtainable as of 
right, subject only’ to the fulfilment of 
certain conditions about the character of 
the applicant and of his establishment, such 
as the extent (as the bill rather primly 
states) to which the premises “are 
patronised by young persons.” This pro- 
posal could do quite a lot to relieve the 
English boarding house of its well-deserved 
reputation as a place of utter drabness and 
gloom. 

A second welcome surprise is the bill’s 
partial grasping of the nettle of Sunday 
opening of pubs in Wales. A poll on Sunday 
opening will be able to be held in each 
county or county borough if a requisition is 
signed by not less than §00 local government 
electors. All such requisitions must_ be 
made within two months of the act’s coming 
into force ; polling will take place every- 
where on the same day ; and the decision 
will not be challengeable for a period of 
seven years. This “ drinks general election ” 
day will obviously be a national occasion ; 
for the first time, the poll on such an issue 
should be high enough to show what people 
really think. The longer-term results of 
this could be important. Another sensible 
provision is the allowing of a fifteen 
minute “ drinking up ” period after the end 
of permitted hours, which should end the 
foolish last-minute gulping insisted on by 
nervous publicans. 
for serving drinks outside permitted hours 
(£30, to £100) and for serving them to 
those under 18 ({1 to £25) will also be 
generally considered reasonable. 

A more controversial surprise is the bill’s 
proposed registration of all clubs. I: had 


| 


{ 


The increase in fines | 
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been widely supposed that a basic distinc- 
tion would bz made between members’ clubs 
and proprietary clubs, and that only the 
lattter would require registration. The 
Government has evidently concluded that 
the ease with which proprictary clubs could 
turn themselves intty membership clubs has’ 
made this approach unworkable. All clubs 
with drinking licences will now have to b: 
registered annually; and the police, the local 
authority, or local residents, will be able 
to object to such registration—if they ¢an 
show (e.g.) that the club is being habitually 
used for an unlawful purpose, or for 
indecent displays, or as a _ resort for 
criminals or prostitutes. A sensible pro- 
vision lays down that in every case forty- 
cight hours must clapse between a person's 
becoming a member and his admission to 
the privileges of membership. The rights 
of bona fide clubs are protected by the 
granting of an appeal to Quarter Sessions 
against any refusal of registration ; serious 
injustices are unlikely, although the Govern- 
ment has certainly gone to great lengths to 
deal with what is, after all, the minor 
problem of a few disorderly clubs. 


FRANCE © 


The General’s Plans 


tr is becoming widely accepted that, 
whatever his chances of success may 
be, General de Gaulle has at last decided to 
attempt decisive action in Algeria, and to 
attempt it speedily. Why, in this case, he 
made no serious effort to make a success of 
the Melun talks in the summer is a puzzle ; 
but the threat of communist intervention 
may well have produced his sudden resolu- 
tion now. Like the King of Morocco and 
the President of Tunisia, but unlike the mass 
of French public opinion, the French Presi- 
dent realises that there is no longer time 
for procrastination: either peace is made 
soon, or the war will spread and involve the 
great powers of East and West. 

So he has embarked on a two-sided 
manceuvre, on the home and the foreign 
fronts. He has opened a channel for 
renewed negotiations with the Muslim rebels 
through those leaders of the French Com- 
munity who have been, or soon will be. 
visiting Tunis. Such negotiations, ending, 
presumably, in some sort of round table con- 


' ference between all concerned, offer the only 


prospect of a lasting peace. General de 
Gaulle is also taking steps to obtain a 
mandate from the French to do as he thinks 
fit in Algeria, and to secure his freedom to 
carry it out, knowing that until this is done 
the rebels will not take him seriously. 

_ All his ministers have now been sounded 
separately, to assess and confirm their 
loyalty. Heavy reinforcements have placed 
police duties in Algiers more firmly in the 
hands of loyal forces. The civil service has 
been cowed by the dismissal from all his 
posts of M. Jacomet, a senior official who 
dared openiy to attack the general's policy. 
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GROUP PENSIONS 


In addition to the successful with-profit Eguity 
Pension Scheme, A NON-PROFIT SCHEME 
which combines SIMPLICITY with LOW 
COST has been introduced. 

For full particulars, please write to Pensions 
Branch Manager or telephone CHAncery 6844. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


EQuITY &é LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


20, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, W.C.2. 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
and 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


It is announced that, as from the Ist January 1961, the business of the 
branches of Lloyds Bank Limited in India, Pakistan and Burma will be merged 
with and carried on by National and Grindlays Bank Limited. 


The interest of Lloyds Bank Limited in the banking business of 
the territories concerned will be continued through a substantial shareholding 
in National and Grindlays Bank Limited and by representation on their 
Board of Directors. 


National and Grindlays Bank Limited 


(amalgamating National Bank of India Limited and Grindlays Bank Limited) 
Head Office: 24/26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
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The dist Nilation towers of British Pivdrocarbom Cheniicals Ltd. belong a< much te the 
British industrial scene as to Grangemouth. From: these syinbols of a new age «ot 
prosperity there flows a continuous stream of chemical products that are revolutionisiny, 
our way of life. Distributed to idustry as raw materials, they inchide ethyl and ise- 
propyl alcohols, phenol and acetone, butadiene and polyethylene... chemicals that have 
become essential constituents of suche diverse proce ts as drugs andl detergents, meths 
and make-up, textiles and toys, plastics and paimts, shoe soles and solvents. In eight 
years of operations British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. had taken its place among the 


major producers of the world and become a tower of strength in British industry today. 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH - STIRLINGSHIRE 
& 


HEAD OFFICE: DEVONSHIRE, HOUSE « MAYFAIR PLACE - LONDON W! .- TEL: MAYFAIR 8867 
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General Ely and M. Messmer, Minister of 
the Army, have just returned to Paris from 
a tour in Algeria designed to reassure and 
sound out the armed forces. 

On Wednesday it was announced that a 
referendum would be held, most probably 
in January, on th: Algerian question. As 
a reassurance to moderate opinion it was 
added that the proposals for a new form of 
Algerian government would be put to the 
vote without any request for an increase in 
the President's powers in France itself. The 
prime minister, M. Debré, is to make a 
Statement to the National Assembly out- 
lining the government's plans early in 
December ; and. as the constitution pro- 
vides, arrangements for the referendum will 
be complete by December 16th, when 
Parliament goes into recess. 


CONGO 


Belgium's Return 


N° it is Belgium's turn to be petulant 
about the Congo. On Monday the 
Belgian foreign minister, M. Pierre Wigny, 
threatened in New York that Belgium would 
leave the United Nations if UN officials 
did not in future exercise “the rule of 
restrictions imposed on them by the 
protocol of public officials.” Belgian re- 
lations with the UN have grown steadily 
worse since the publication, three weeks 
ago, of the second report from Mr Ham- 
marskjéld’s chief representative in the 
Congo, Mr Rajeshwar Dayal. The report, 
sharply critical of returning Belgians, was 
acc ied by copies of letters calling on 
the Iigian government to withdraw 
Belgian officials and experts from —- 
soil, and asking that all future aid 
channelled through the UN. 

The Belgians, who believe, with some 
justice, that they know more about admin- 
istering the Congo than anyone else, 
retorted that all who had returned td the 
Congo were there by invitation of the duly 
constituted authorities—a reply that must 
have jarred on the ears of UN officials, who, 
invited in by the “Government of the 
Republic of the Congo,” have since been 
unable to identify their host. 

The Department of State rallied to the 
defence of both sides, first defending 
Belgium against Mr Dayai’s charges, and 
then—when M. Wigny reproached the UN 
with failure in its Congo enterprise—letting 
it be known, through a prepared statement 
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with the problem of admitting or not 
admitting President Joseph Kasavubu as 
the Congo delegate : a question success- 
fully shelved by Ghana and Guinea a fort- 
night ago. Mr Hammarskjold’s 15-nation 
conciliation commission, by Thursday of 
this week, had still not made up its mind 
when it would leave for Leopoldville or 
what its terms of reference would be when 
it gets there. 


WEEK 


OXFORD IRONSTONE 


A Critical Case 


NEPtT and bludgeoning tactics by the 
promoters marred the public inquiry 
into the proposed mining of ironstone in 
the Great Tew arca of North Oxfordshire. 
What made the tactics worse is that the 
promoters concerned are a subsidiary of a 
still-nationalised firm, Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins, acting with the support of the 
Iron and Steel Board. Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins want to mine over 4,700 
acres of land in order to supply their new 
strip mill near Newport, where the firm 
ans to use a mixture of 60 cent 
oreign and 40 per cent Oxfordshire ore. 


| The objectors consisted of a large number 


of agricultural organisations, country pre- 
servation societies, local authorities, and 
individuals ; they contended stridently that 
no economic case had been proved for 
ravaging an attractive and unspoilt area of 
countryside. 

Most independent students of the British 
steel industry have always felt that it should 
make more use of home ore resources; but 
if the Government decides this case on 
the evidence produced at the inquiry, the 
objectors will win hands down. The pro- 
moters started badly by arguing that only 
60 acres would be affected at one time, 
and then having to admit that the correct 
figure was 200 or more acres. In view of 
the outward expansion of London and Bir- 
mingham, the countryside concerned 
would be a valuable area to retain, but it 
would be right to sacrifice it if the economic 
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case was strong. The promoters, however, 
refused to deal in any way with the two 
main economic questions put to them. 
First, is it really desirable for the Newport 
mill to use 40 per cent of home ore? The 
Iron and Steel Board recommended this 
ratio at a time when prices and supplies of 
imported ore (and the cost of shipping 
freights) seemed much less favourable than 
they do now, but the board's representative 
would not discuss the changed situation. 
Indeed, they put forward the curious 
argument that their case does not rest on 
comparative costs—leaving bewilderment 
as to what it does rest on—and refusing to 
produce costs anyhow unless to the 
Minister, which was offensive as well as 
evasive. 


Secondly, could not a reasonable pro- 
portion of Oxfordshire ore be secured 
from existing workings at Wroxton, where 
ee ee = can offer one million tons 
. lee te : 
workings considerably ? The loss of 
countryside around Great Tew—and 
damage to factory as well as to agri 

roduction there—would, be 
ticularly stupid if the Wroxton areca 
not as a result fully used. But once again 
the premoters stonewalled. The ici 


doubts, and that Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins are unduly anxious to get age 
supplies from their own subsidiary. 


to be settled by backstairs pressure from 
Government interests who will not state 
their case openly. So 
velopment permission in a case like this 
just because it has prematurely spent moncy, 
the whole elaborate procedure of public 
inquiries will become a mockery of the 
rights that they are supposed to protect. 


ARTS COUNCIL AID TO DRAMA 1959 60 


Operat- Trading 
ing revenue 
cost a % 

£ of cost 
Birmingham Repertory 


Theatre. . 44.544 80 


Donation 
from 
Arts 

Council 


The table shows the 11 largest of 
the 33 theatre companies that 
‘ received assistance from the Arts 
Council in 1959/60. The total 


by a member of the American delegation 
at Turtle Bay, that in the American view 
the United Nations had done a good job. 
While the squabbles among the white men 
have been boiling up, African manceuvres 
have cyntinued. In a letter published at 
the beginning of the week, Mr Lumumba 
called for a “presidential” system of 
government to replace the present Lo 
Fondamentale ; a referendum to decide on 
the change ; and elections for a president 
to follow the referendum. The UN 
general assembly will be faced next week 


6,000 


Bristol Old Vic 5,000 


-. $2,505 % 
Cambridge Arts Theatre 
ORG 'p- ku aes ‘ 48.006 9 
Coventry, Belgrade 
Theatre Trust 84,642 
English Stage Company. 
oyal Court Theatre .. 142.024 
Glasgow Citizens Theatre 41.743 
Northampton Repertory 
a. 5 EE ee ee +, Cae 
Old Vic Trust ness: Oe 
Oxford, Meadow Players 38,273 
Perth Repertory Theatre 40.365 
Theatre Workshop Co... 41,066 


amount granted was £100,000, and it 
will probably be raised to nearly 


1,550 £150,000 this year. 


Contributions from local authori- 
ties provided about one-third as 
much as the Arts Council. Their 
generosity ranged from {£6,000 in 
Hornchurch and £4,000 in Canter- 
bury to £250 in Bristol and nil 
to the companies in Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


5,000 


5,000 
3,000 


2,300 
20,000 
3,500 
6,500 
1,000 
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PRIVATE MEMBERS’ BILLS 


Top of the Draw 


' 


J 
betes 


i 


Colonel Tufton Beamish (fourth in the list) 
is also out to help the consumer with a 

modest measure: to forbid mock 
auctions—where without an actual legal 


in obtained a sponsor, but only one (Mr 
illiam Teeling) who is eighteenth on the 
list. The bill when introduced by Mr 


repealing the 

to the 188 
Amendment Act (whi 
indecency between males 
private) would have an 
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the ballot, and who has so courageously 
championed many liberal causes in the past? 


RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Big Indaba 


EXT week, on November 26th, Sir 
Edgar Whitehead will come to London 
to see what he can extract from the Com- 


he is likely to get is a 

stitutional conference on Southern Rhodesia 
to run at the same time as the full-scale 
conference on the federation. ' 

Sir Edgar is not alone in trying to get as 
much control as possible over his own terri- 
tory before the indaba starts. Talks 
between the governor of Northern Rhodesia, 


* Sir Evelyn Hone, and the leader of the 


United National oe -Party, 
Kenneth Kaunda, §re being held in L 


as a preliminary to the formal constitutional 
conference on Northern Rhodesia which 
will accompany the federal review and any 
side-show that may be organised for Sir 
Edgar. In this three-ring circus, all the 
players want to be lions. Mr Kaunda, ex- 
pected to ask for the near-tesponsible 
government promised to Dr Banda in 
Nyasaland, is instead demanding the further 
stage reached by Mr Nyerere in 
Tanganyika. ; 

Dr Banda, for his part, says that federa- 
tion “ is dead and all that remains now is to 
bury it.” He is not, he says, coming to 
London to negotiate| or compromise over 
anything but simply to show his respect for 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr Macleod. 

The conference is being held because 
article 99 of the federal constitution provides 
that 


not less than seven nor more than nine 
years from the date of the coming into 
force of this Constitution, there shall be 
convened a conference consisting of delega- 
tions\ from the Federation, from cach of 
the three territories and from the United 
Kingdom, chosen by their ‘respective 
governments, for the purpose of reviewing 
this constitution. 
Each of the three federal governments will 
include African ‘nationalist leaders in its 
delegation. Sir Edgar has said he will bring 
someone from the National Democratic 
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Party, but has since spoilt it trying to 
tll the ‘NDF whom be would ike tt 
nominate. working of the indaba 
will be the Monckwer Report, i i 
a RET es tes Sateen aan atte be 
together by the willing support of its | 
inhabitants. Nothing that has happened 
since then gives any that willing sup- 
port is yet forthcoming from the Africans. 


ARGENTINA 


Unfriendly Persuasion 


RGENTINA has been described as an 

occupied country ; occupied, that is, 
by its own army. In the last few weeks 
President Frondizi has had to manoeuvre 
guineas sak the giving chowopuabenan 
gener growing eperousness 
of the trade unions. On November 7th, 
Argentina was immobilised by a one-day 
general strike called in protest against the 
president’s veto of a recently enacted law 
raising the compensation paid to dismis$ed 
workers. The unions, who accepted the 
austerity programme more passively than 
their first reactions suggested, have begun 
once again to show impatience. 

Some weeks before the unions applied 
their pressure, the president had been per- 
suaded by a group of generals, led by the 

t in chief, General Toranzo 


Montero, to dismiss his minister of war— 


ii ee et 
year. In ember, 1959, uasion 
was backed by a near-mutiny yer 
Aires ; this time, on October 14th, the point 
was taken more quickly. On both occa- 
sions the charge was that Peronistas and 
Communists were infiltrating the adminis- 
tration. Whether or not the charge could 
‘be substantiated (and the labels are being 
used so lavishly that they have lost most 
of their significance), it serves General 
Toranzo as an adequate formula for caus- 
ing ministerial heads to roll. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


More Powers to the Unions 


at inconvenient times and places) are never 
eae ee eee 
place of work. The only way in which the 
men on the shop-floor have any real chance 
of being represented is at works committce 
meetings, which bring together members of 
all the unions and are organised by the more 
energetic shop stewards. But in the absence 
of supervision by responsible union officials, 
the works committees have been more and 
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A sound business 


objective for 1961 is 

to increase the 
opportunities for your 
advertising to be seen — 


ceithout increasing expenditure 


The inclusion of the Daily Herald in your 
newspaper advertisement sche@ule can give 
your advertising more chances to sell without 


increasing your total investment. 
Siena Ask your agent about the new business role 
of the Daily Herald. He has full details including 
news of our Schedu'e Evaluation Service with 


which you can obtain a free and independent 
check on the value of the Herald's new dimension 


to your particular media problem. Leading 
agencies are using it. 


dimension 
to media 
planning 


The Advertisement Director 
Acre House. 69 76 Long Acre, London, W.C.2 
Telephone: Temple Bar 1200 
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A medal 
 ,» forthe 
chairman 


He insists I travel 
by the “Golden Arrow’’ 
to Paris...says it’s 
important, not only to 
me but to the Company 
Question of peace of 
mind ...time tothink... 
prestige. Feel good 
too, the way they look 
after you... wonderful 
Pullman service... you 
really are somebody 
chap our 


ee 


ores we 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


16/- bottle - 8/6 half-bottle 
Ask your Secretary ’ 


to get you details from your _, Also Magnums 32/- 
Travel Agent or from the Continental Enquiry Office. 
Southern Region, British Railways, Victoria Station, §.W.1. Tel: Victoria 2345 | 


Remington Rand chose Replin for 
their een Bibee svnbeo sce 


Replin is the ideal furnishing fabric and 
is widely used throughout the world, 
Its close-woven, all-worsted surface has 
been proved by independent tests to 
wear longer than almost any other 
fabric. It is fire resistant and is easily 
cleaned. Any special! designs including 
crests, monograms or special insignia 
can be woven to any colour scheme and 
these designs are actually incorporated 
in the materia! and will wear for the 
full life of the fabric itself. 

Special and exclusive designs toa 
customer’s or architect's particular 
requirements can be woven in loom 
lengths and delivered in short lengths 
as and when required. 

Replin is available in 34 plain colours 
and 10 stripes in cut lengths from stock, 
and any of the 88 pattern designs can 

be supplied in 7-14 days. 


THE SUPREME 


BRITISH REPLIN LIMITED Ask for lmstrated leaflet 
2, South Audley Street, London, W.1. Tel: GRO 6692. Mill: Ayr, Scotland. Tel: 67271/2. 


} 
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more taken over by demagogues who can 
promise members the moon—and, when 
they do not get it, blame the official union 
negotiators. ‘The first, informal contacts 
between leaders of these works committees 

ed national 


absurdly underpaid) officials that it is un- 
likely to come to much. 


quent wage increase of about 6 per cent: 
and the unions were not averse to pressing 
for at least an acceleration of the negotia- 


‘ y agreement 

with the electricity contractors ; no doubt 
there could be no better moment for its 
leaders to reaffirm their grip on the reins of 
power. From the employers’ point of view 
—and not only in the electrical industry— 
anything that can reassure them that the 
men with whom they negotiate are in fact 
in control of their troops deserves a warm 
welcome. The TUC’s inquiry into unoffi- 
cial strikes, which seemed a pallid 
document at the time, may after all 
getting some results. 


FOOTBALL 


Angry Young Men 


HE threatened strike of professional 

footballers could have some serious 
consequences if it were ever to take place. 
Third division Grimsby Town (whose 
players are opposed to the idea) might have 
a long run in the Cup against the amateurs 
masquerading in the colours of the great 
Uniteds and Wanderers. Pools punters 
would certainly have to revise their ideas, 
of a safe banker. But the real question is 
whether the whole structure of English foot- 
ball is now likely to be oa but funda- 
mentally changed after this week’s meetings 
of its angry young men. The Professional 
Footballers’ Association is making four 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


demands: to revise the contract of service 
(the so-called “ soccer slave system” which 
forbids players to move from one club to 
Ss Sane See ee ee. 
to sell his contract to the second for a 
ee ee ee 


m oF 


eyiielfiet 
i citi at 


g 
id 
Se458 


in his carly thirties, without the capital or 
pl oma to run more than a paper 
roun 


THE SEVEN 
Plain Fare 


Ae array of politicians, 
industrialists and trade unionists from 
the Seven, supported by a string of British 
Ministers, gathered in London last week 
for an unofficial conference of the Euro- 
pean Free Trade Association (EFTA). 
Observers on the Continent have been 
asking whether the well-publicised show of 
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talent represents a shift in British Govern- 
ment attitudes in favour of the Seven and 
away from the search for agreement with 
the Six. Others have criticised the British 
“ European Movemient ” for organising the 


meeting. 
In fact the conference had no such subtle 
i enough. 


TT 


chi Mes 
arti 


status quo is a greater danger i 
today than the remnants of 
approach. 


| 


IRISH REPUBLIC 


Looking Abroad 


Our Dublin correspondent writes : 


coming President will take 

interest in Irish affairs; nevertheless the 
victory of a descendant of famine emigrants 
is deeply satisfying, the more:so as it came 
closely after Mr Boland’s election to the 
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presidency of the United Nations General 


a i boost. What is more useful is 
that the influence of isolationism has been 


y checked. © 

it seems a that there will be 
ne in ing the present units 
in the C their term of duty 
expires early next year. A bill to’ authorise 
the dispatch of new units was introduced in 
the Dail on the day that the news of the 
‘ambush came through. It will meet with 
little or no opposition. Indeed, the Dail 
. ‘seems to find difficulty in finding anything 
to disagree about just now. The next gen- 
eral election is not due until 1962 ; but a 
dissolution is expected before next summer. 
No issue is apparent at present and there 
is no obvious reason why an election should 
bring any important change. 

Mr “pf, has been helped by reason- 
ably favourable economic conditions. The 
balance of trade, so often an anxiety since 
the war, has been reassuring. In the first 
nine months of the year experts rose from 
£93 million in the same period of 1959 to 
£109 million, while imports rose from £158 
million to {£164 million. The | marked 
growth in the value of Irish manufactured 
goods, which are now about as important 
\as the livestock trade, is particularly striking. 

As there is much evidence of a continued 
inflow of capital, the balance of payments 
should present no difficulties. 
- On the other hand, the harvest was badly 
damaged ; and cattle exports, after fetching 
low prices earlier in the year, have now to 
contend with the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in Britain. This could hardly 
have come at a worse time for the trade. 
Emigration is still unduly high, if rather 
lower than in previous years, and one argu- 
ment favouring an early dissolution is that 
the election should be held before the 
results of next April’s census are available. 
Nevertheless, there is certainly a stronger 
feeling of confidence than has been per- 
ceptible for some time. ( 


SUDAN 


The Troubled Nile 


£8 last time an Egyptian head of state 
visited Sudan, his initial reception was 
so riotous that thirty people lost their lives. 
Tension between Khartoum and Cairo has 
relaxed since this visit by General Neguib 
in 19$4, and President Nasser’s ten-day 
state tour which began on Tuesday may 
have been intended to set the seal on calm 
and neighbourly relations. But the presi- 
dent’s hosts must be uncomfortably aware 
that the recent disturbances, started in pro- 
test against Khartoum’s high-handedness 
over the- resettlement, of the inhabitants of 
Wadi Halfa, have been extended to fierce 
criticism of the government's alleged sub- 
servience to the United Arab Republic. The 
Sudanese who have been shouting “ Down 
with Nasser ” are likely to try to get their 
message through to their distinguished 
guest. 


. NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Relations between the Sudanese and UAR 
governments have i considerably 
since the blunders two years ago-that led 
to frontier incidents and to bitter anti- 
Egyptian feelings in Sudan. Cairo, perhaps 
seeing that it had over-played its hand, 
checked its radio propaganda and its 
various subversive activities. The next step 
was the signing a year ago of the Nile waters 
agreement, which gave the green light for 
the Aswan high dam. Over the share-out 
of water, the agreement was exceedingly 
generous to the Sudanese. Although the 
amount of compensation and the stringency 
of the deadline for the inundation of Wadi 
Halfa were less favourable, the Sudanese 
government is justified in feeling nettled at 
being criticised, as it is now, for having 
signed the agreement at all. 

But over the move from Wadi Halfa, the 
government has brought its troubles on its 
own head. Having promised the 52,000 
people of Wadj Halfa that they could choose 
their resettlement area, the government then 
decided to move them against théir will to 
Kashm el-Girba, 600 miles away on the 
Atbara river in Kassala province (the loca- 
tion was shown in The Economist of 
October 29th, page 468). The protests have 
been vigorous and sustained ; among the 


‘demonstrators have been the commissioner 


of labour and the wife of the official in 
charge of resettlement. One interesting 
feature of the demonstrations is the pro- 
minent part played by women. The govern- 
ment has put Wadi Halfa under military 
rule and cut its communications with the 
rest of Sudan. 

Khartoum still has to face the problem 
of moving people who are violently opposed 
to the move. President Abboud’s evident 
teluctance to back down may be based on 
the fear that it would be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness and increase the pressure 
for some modifications in his authoritarian 
system of government. The constitutional 
changes that he is believed to have in mind 
are unlikely to be far-reaching enough to 
take the wind out of his critics’ sails. 


Simmering South 


io opposition to General Abboud in- 
cludes politicians who want their jobs 


back, students, civil servants and the 
clandestine communist party. So far there 
is little unity between these groups and, 
had it not been for the disturbances over 
Wadi Halfa, the government might have 
celebrated its second anniversary with some 
complacency. When the army took over, 
Sudan’s financial position was at rock 
bottom ; now, after two years of honest 
and sensible administration, the country has 
achieved reasonable financial stability and 
is pulling ahead with its economic develop- 
ment projects. 

The three southern. provinces are not 
included in this programme of economic 
improvement. The government’s efforts to 
bring the south into line with the north do 
not as yet extend to the southerners’ 
economy or living standards. On the other 
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hand, Khartoum is pressing on with its 
programme for integrating, or Arabising, 
the Negro and Nilotic tribes in the south. 
The chief sufferers from this policy 
are probably the Christian missions. For 
some time the missions, two-thirds of 
which are Italian, have been working under 
considerable difficulties. There have been 
a few scattered expulsions, several medical 
missions have been told that they must not 
treat patients (a disturbing ban, since there 
are often no other doctors or nurses any- 
where near) and the mission schools have 
been brought under the control of the 
ministry of education. One result is that 
the missionaries are expected to teach 
Muslim theology. This harassing of the 
missionaries is unlikely to have much 
effect in dampening the southern grievances 
that exploded into mutiny five years ago. 
The mutineers were dealt with summarily; 
the grievances live on. 


TELEVISION 


Red Pencil 


aa Television Act forbids commercial 
, television to accept advertisements 
from organisations that are “ wholly or 
mainly political” in their aims. The Inde- 
pendent Television Authority has ruled that 
the Daily Worker, unlike other daily news- 
papers which have been allowed to advertise, 
is “ mainly political ” and that an advertise- 
ment from it must be rejected. Looking at 
the Television Act and at the Daily Worker 
one can see the formal justification for this 
decision, but one still ‘wishes that the 
authority had not taken it. 

The fact is that the Television Act, like 
all other forms of political censorship, is 
thoroughly bad law. At present political 
advertisements can appear in limitless pro- 
fusion in posters, newspapers and maga- 
zines ; but for some reason everybody con- 
siders that it would be quite unthinkable 
ever to allow a party central office to buy 
a 30-second spot on the screens. One can, 
of course, argue—as some Labour MPs do 
argue—that there is a case for imposing an 
upper limit on the total advertising that 
should be permitted to any one political 
organisation, less rich “ hidden persuaders ” 
subvert democracy ; but this argument (in 
itself never a very good one) is obviously 
not relevant to the Daily Worker's first 
attempted advertisement on TV. What is 
happening is that a set of restrictions which 
arose partly from’ a Labour neurosis about 
the alleged skill of rich Tory advertisers, 
and partly from a national phobia in favour 
of néutrality instead of freedom on this new 
medium of communication, is now impeding 
a hard-pressed communist commercial con- 
cern. It is a novelty to urge the ITA that 
it should not be so punctilious in interpret- 
ing the Television Act, but that is what is 
wanted. It would have been better for 
everybody, except those who thrive on 
being censored, if that advertisement had 
been allowed to appear. 
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London 12.30 a.m. 


THIS VERY MINUTE 


HE'S MEETING BUYERS IN BOGOTA 


Important executive of a British chemical company relaxes after his 
office day. And without moving from his table, he’s selling. products 
thousands of miles away in Bogota...for his company has invested in 
international advertising in the Latin America edition of TIME. 

It’s 7.30 p.m. in thriving Bogota, and many citizens, including men 
who buy or influence the buying of chemical products, are relaxing—and 
acquiring knowledge—with Time. They, like 3 million other influential 
people around the world, read TIME to get the world’s news and inform- 
ation on the world’s products and services. 

Yot, too, can meet your potential customers and 
support your distributors through TIME’s six editions: Latin 
America; Atlantic; Asia; South Pacific; Canada; U:S.; separ- 
ately or all together depending on your markets. Ask:— 

TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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Around the clock and around the world, 
creative chemistry at Dow is at work pro- 
ducing new and better chemical products for 
the growing industries of the world. 

With the magic of creative chemistry. Dow 
has developed many of the basic chemical 
raw materials that have become the lifelood 
of modern industrial progress. For a few 


| examples: refrigerators, TV sets, automobiles, 


use Dow plastic moulding materials. Dow 
latexes help make more enduring paints. Dow 
plastic films are used for moke attractive and 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED 


Zurich Rotterdom Stockholm 
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| DOW CHEMICALS «i work around the world 


convenient packaging. Dow chemical inter- 
mediates make better pharmaceutical, deter 
gent, anil cosmetic products. Dow process 
chemicals. make possible more efficient ore 
recovery and higher quality paper mamiufia: 

ture. Around the globe, more than 600 Dow 
chemical products are at work in nearly every 
nuljor industry. 

Dow has branch offices and representatives 
throughout the world, Contact them for com 
plete information on the use of Dow products 
in your operations, 


CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


“ 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY (U.K.) LIMITED 


48 Chories Street, London, W.) 


PLASTICS 
MAGNESIUM 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


New Era 
in the Making 


F Mr Kennedy knows his elephant lore, he will recall that 
tense and tragic moment when the young bull has proved 
his supremacy but the old bull cannot quite bring himself 

to leave the herd and vanish into the jungle. The practised car 
can detect similar trumpetings in Washington as Mr Eisenhower’s 
Administration prepares to yield to Mr Kennedy's. In the past 
these periods of transition have almost always been marked (as 
a book* soon to be published points out) by blundering, con- 
fusion and a rekindling of the animosities that are supposed to 
be quenched on Election Day. Mr Kennedy, ever confident and 
thorough, set out to improve on this dismal record well before 
his election. Some weeks ago he appointed two experts in the 
field—Mr Clark Clifford, a former assistant of President Truman’s 
and Mr Richard Neustadt, a professor at Columbia University—to 
work independently on the problems of taking over power. 

Last week, having paid his respects to the principle of continuity 
by confirming Mr Allen Dulles and Mr J. Edgar Hoover, the 
country’s chief sleuth and its chief policeman, in their posts, the 
President-elect left his aides in charge and went on holiday. But 
already there are signs that the transition may not be as smooth 
as he had hoped. Mr Eisenhower, who is said to have used some 
curtly military language about his successor in private and who 
was noticeably brusque in his message of congratulation, has told 
his Administration not to allow any “ infiltration” by Senator 
Kennedy’s men. The various departments have been instructed 
to get the White House’s approval before they answer any ques- 
tions from the Senator. 

Even if Mr Kennedy's meeting with Mr Nixon last Monday 
eases the atmosphere, he still faces three major problems. The 
first is to avoid the embarrassment of getting entangled in the 
dying Administration’s final decisions. On the last two occasions 
when power was handed over in this way, in 1932 and 1952, 
President Hoover and President Truman both tried to get their 
successors to underwrite the outgoing Administration's proposals 
on international questions then under debate. On ‘both occasions, 


senda Bed bar assis os ol 

from the fact that Mr Ken: 

resoluti instead of merely abstaining, he is unwilling 

himself te policies which he has had no 

the same reason, the question of providing nuclear weapons for 


* Presidential —— By Laurin L. Henry. ” 50. The Brook- 
ings Institution. To be published late in November 


| AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an mdication to that effect, all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 


the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation will almost certainly be 
shelved until after Mr Kennedy’s inauguration. 

The aim of President-elect is to get his fingers ready for 
the reins of power, not actually to handle the reins. The prepa- 
ration of next year’s programme is the second’ major problem 
confronting Mr Kennedy. During the campaign, by deliberately 
invoking memories of Mr Roosevelt’s “ Hundred Days” in 1933, 
he committed himself to perform some brisk and incisive law- 
making when Congress reassembies. The election has compli- 
cated his problem: The liberal forces in the House of Repre- - 
sentatives lost aboyt twenty seats to the coalition of conservative 
Republicans and southern Democrats. Such a change would have 
been enough to defeat a number of liberal measures—including 
the Bills on school construction and depressed areas—which just 
managed to stagger through the House this year. Presumably 
Mr Lyndon Johnson will spend the interval between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas in twisting the arms of Southerners to bring them 
into the Kennedy line. In addition, more Republicans are likely 
to vote with the liberals than was possible when the voice of 
conservative conscience spoke from the White House. But the 
clear implication is that, if Mr Kennedy is to get his programme 
through, he will have to co-operate closely with the Democratic 
leaders in Congress—and most of these are conservatives. 

So far the President-elect is giving a rather different impression. 
Mr Theodore Sorenson, the young confidant whom he named 
as his special counsel in this field last week, is charged with super- 
vising the labours of various working parties who will shortly be 
appointed to draw up next year’s programme. The dominant 
influence in these working parties: is likely to be the group °f 
professors who were supposed to play such a latge part im the 
election campaign (but never did). Such proposals as are already 
being formulated by other groups—Senator Symington’s on the 
armed forces, for instance, and Mr Paul Nitze’s on the improve- 
ment of the National Security Council—are being submitted 
directly to the President-elect. It is clear that Mr Kennedy, as 
befits his views on presidential leadership, plans to draw up a 
legislative menu exactly suited to his own tastes. Whether it 
will also tickle the palates of the elderly gentlemen who run 
Congress remains to be seen. 


HE third problem facing the new President, and the most 

complex, is the task of appointing the men who will carry 
out his programme. About 300 major office-holders, ranging from 
the members of the Cabinet down to such lesser lights as the head 
of the Bureau of (American) Indian Affairs, ought to be appointed 
before Inaaguration Day, January 20th. Some appointments are 
already emerging from the mist. Mr Luther Hodges, who has 
been a mildly liberal Governor of North Carolina, is almost certain 
to become the Secretary of Commerce, bécause he has useful 
business experience and because he worked successfully for Mr 
Kennedy in the South ; incidentally, bis name gives balance to 
a Cabinet headed by a Roman Catholic. Governor Ribicoff of 
Connecticut may be Attorney-General, unless his ambition to 
become a Justice of the Supreme Court would make his stay too 
short. For the post of Secretary of Labour the name most often 
mentioned is that of Mr Arthur Goldberg, the trade union federa- 
tion’s chief lawyer ; Mr Goldberg's chances depend on whether 
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the new President is willing to reverse Mr Eisenhower's successful 
practice of giving the office to a neutral in the cold war between 
management and labour, rather than to a man who is on the 
trade unions’ side. 

All these appointments will be made public in three stages: 
the first (including most of the Cabinet offices) towards the end 
_ of this month ; and the others in late December and early January. 
The one exception is the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
who will be named about the end of this week. But undoubtedly 
most interest is centred upon six high posts, all of which are 
connected with the conduct of foreign policy. These are the 
Secretaries of State, Defence and the Treasury, the Ambassadors 
to the United Nations and to Nato, and the head of the agency 
under which Mr Kennedy proposes to consolidate the different 
parts of the foreign aid programme. One, and perhaps two, of 
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. these six posts will be given to Republicans ; among the others 
Mr Kennedy has to balance the rival claims of the Stevensonian 
and Achesonian groups within his own party. It is reported that 
Mr Acheson himself has been offered—but is doub:ful about 
accepting—the Ambassadorship to Nato. This is presumably 
meant to reassure those, like Dr Adenauer, who have been fearful 
lest Mr Kennedy’ bend too easily before Russian winds. 

The likeliest place for a Republican remains the Treasury, the 
concern of which with the balance of payments has transformed 
it into a department oriented almost as much towards the outside 
world as towards domestic affairs. Among the chief contenders 
are Mr Douglas Dillon, who now runs economic matters (and, 
it sometimes seems, most other things as well) at the State Depart- 
ment ; Mr David Rockefeller, a New York banker and a younger 
brother of the state’s Governor ; and Mr Eugene .Black. the head 
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ONDONERS who heard at lunchtime on 
Wednesday, November gth, that a 
majority of Californians had voted Demo- 
cratic on the previous day and that this 
ensured that Senator Kennedy would be 
the 35th President of the United States 
were bewildered to read on Thursday, 
November 17th, that in fact there was a 
Republican majority in California but that 
nevertheless Mr Kennedy was still sure 
of being elected President on December 
roth, the day on which the state electors 
who were the official objects of the voting 
last week) cast their ballots. Americans 
have been bewildered too: they are accus- 
tomed to hearing who their next President 
will be during the night after they have 
chosen him. 

The figures being nilitiehed on elec- 
tion night and the following day were not 
official—official returns are not available 
even now in many states—but werd col- 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
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Republican 


SS 
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lated from details on individual towns and 
precincts sent in by local observers and 
news reporters ; on these incomplete and 
often conjectural results were based expert 
projections of what was happening in 
whole states’ and even in the whole coun- 
try. This accounts for the false report 
about California which came on Wednes- 
day morning ; in the end it was Minnesota, 
hours later, which brought Mr Kennedy's 
assured total to the necessary 269 electoral 
votes, 

The first results to arrive in volume 
were mainly for the north-eastern cities 
where Mr Kennedy did even better than 
expected. But when the middle and far 
western results began to come in (these 
were delayed not only by the size and 
scattered nature of the rural communities 
in these states but by the fact that they 
are in different time zones from the east) 
they showed that Mr Kennedy was doing 
far worse there than had been expected. 
Then the faults in the calculating 
machines and the “ cliff-hanging ” nature 
of this vear’s election became obvious 


Figures indicote number of 
electoral votes «7 eoch stole 
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of the World Bank. For these six key posts as a whole Mr 
Kennedy can draw upon a group of men among whom hz: can 
arrange enough permutations to keep a football-pool fan busy all 
week. They inciude (as well as such obvious candidates as Mr 
Adlai Stevenson, Mr Chester Bowles, Senator Fulbright and Mr 
David Bruce. the former Ambassador to Western Germany) Mr 
Paul Nitze (who is close to Mr Acheson), Mr John McCloy and 
Mr Byron White, one of the chief inspirers of the President-elect’s 
victorious Campaign. 

The core of the problem is the Secretaryship of State ; ance 
this post has been filled the other men fall into place according 
to the stern rules governing the balance of rival interests. Mr 
Adlai Stevenson must still be reckoned the leading candidate. 
This is partly because he emerged from the election campaign less 
besmeared by criticism than had been feared, and partly because 


In the end the fate of California was won in 27 states 
fixed by its 200,000 absentee ballots ; 
Alaska is still counting and Hawaii, where 
Mr Nixon’s majority is under 100, is 


Illinois’s 27 


Mr Kennedy's 22 
Mr Kennedy could even afford to lose 
electoral 
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none of his rivals has gained noticeably in stature in the last few 
months. Of the other known contenders, Mr Chester Bowles 
remains the second likeliest choice. (Mr David Bruce, who was 
once hotly tipped, has lost ground because Mr Kennedy has simply 
not had the chance to get to know him properly.) 

But there is a substantial possibility that the post may go to 
someone comparatively unknown. Mr Kennedy is apparently con- 
sidering three men in this category. One is Mr Ellsworth Bunker, 
now the Ambassador to India. Of the other two, all that this 
correspondent ‘can discover is that one is a Republican and the 
other is at present in the academic world. Such an appointment, 
though it would surprise the pundits, would have a double advan- 
tage: it would enable Mr Kennedy to avoid offending a major 
faction of his party, and it would help him to keep his own hands 
firmly on the rudder of foreign policy. ; 


Nixon’s coat-tails, not Mr Kennedy's were 
the ones which proved most helpful to 
candidates in congressional elections. Mr 


votees without 


checking vet again. These states show the 
closest results but recounts are being con- 
sidered in a number of other states where 
the Democratic majority is narrow and 
irregularities are suspected. In Chicago, 
once notorious for corruption, the votes 
are definitely to be scrutinised in some 
precincts but there is no real belief that 
this will change the final result in the 
State, even though Mr Kennedy's majority 
in Illinois is under 6,000. Mr Nixon 
has announced that he has no intention 
ot arguing about the genuineness of Mr 
Kennedy's victory 

The loss of California by the Demo- 
crats makes no difference to that victory 


becoming dependent on the 14 presiden- 
tial electors in Mississippi and Alabama 
who are pledged to no candidate and who 
refuse to sav how thev will .vote on 
December 19th But Mr Kennedy's 
majority of popular votes is narrowing all 
the time and is now down to less than 
250.000. He seems almost certain to end 
up with less than a majority of the total 
popular votes when those cast for un- 
pledged electors and minor parties, such 
as the Prohibitionists. are added to Mr 
Nixon’s. At the moment Mr Kennedy's 
share is 50.2 per cent, Mr Nixon’s 49.8— 
and Dr Gallup, who predicted almost 
exactly that, while saving that the election 
was So close that he could predict nothing, 


Kennedy ran noticeably behind his party 
in many places in the middle and far west, 
while in these same regions Mr Nixon, 
running ahead of many of his party’s other 
candidates, pulled back to Washington 
with him a substantial number of new 
Republican members of the House of 
Representatives. These results are not 
yet complete but on the latest count the 
Republicans have made a net gain of 23. 
This still leaves the Democrats with a 
very satisfactory majority in the House of 
Representatives as in the Senate, where 
they lost only two seats. Two more will 
fall vacant there before January 2oth, 
since both Senator Kennedy and Senator 


Mr Kennedy still has 300 electoral votes 


is very happy 
to Mr Nixon's 223, although Mr Nixon 
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OTHER ELECTIO 
LJ Heid by Republicans SS Gained by Republicans 


@ House seat ganec 6; a Democrat 


Garned by Democrots 
* at stake this year 


FOR CONGRESS 


| 34 Senate seats were ot stoke ths yeur 
The states involved are shaded 


In another reversal of normal form Mr 


Johnson must resign on becoming Presi- 
dent and Vice President, but both are sure 
to be replaced by Democrats. 


NS IN 1960 


@ House seat gained dy a Repubiican 


—~ FOR GOVERNORS 


27 Governarships ~ \ 
were at stoke this year ~ 


Senate : Before After 
Democrats anes ‘ 66 64 
Republicans calthe 34 % 


House of Representatives : 
Democrats EM 283 
CN Shc kcccsectane 154 


State Governors\; 
Democrats Nias ; 33 
Repubdiicans 17 
* Three seats still uneertain. 
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deficit may not fall 

spite of the rise in 

in | which is likely to give the United 

States a trading surplus ‘(including services) of $6.5 billion or so 
in 1960. ‘ 

The sharp increase in the deficit in the third quarter of this 
year, to about $4.3 billion or so on an annual basis, was due almost 
entirely to the movement of short-term funds. But military spend- 
ing abroad costs, year in, year out, about $3.5 billion ; of this over 
$1 billion is spent in Europe, most of it in Germany. The steps 
which President Eisenhower announced this week do not include 
any reduction in the number of servicemen abroad, although in a 
specially-called press conference Mr Eisenhower noted how expen- 
sive it is to keep American forces overseas and said that the time 
is coming “ when all of us will have to study very carefully what 
should be our proper contribution to the load.” The chief means 
of relieving the strain on the balance of payments is to be a reduc- 
tion in the number of servicemen’s dependents allowed abroad ; 
this isto be cut, over the next two or three years, from the present 
484,000 (including the families of a few civilians) to 200,000. All 
government agencies are to reduce the number of their employees 
overseas as much as possible. The rest of the saving of $1 billion a 
year for which the Administration hopes is to come from a stepped 
up “ Buy American” policy, to be applied not only to purchases 
’ of goods for foreign aid, but also to buying by the Defence Depart- 
ment ; even Post Exchanges (roughly the American equivalent of 
the Naafi) will be forbidden to stock foreign goods except with 
special permission. 

None of these steps are real economies ; for example, it ‘will cost 
the United States more, not less, to maintain dependents at home 
than abroad, and foreign aid and foreign loans will not go so far 
when they must be spent in the United States. Moreover, Ger- 
many, which has been receiving $650 million a\year from American 
military expenditures and Britain, where the Americans spend about 
$200 million a year, will feel the pinch. But the Administration is 
convinced that the soundness of the dollar is an over-riding con- 
sideration for the whole free world—and perhaps that the indus- 
trialised countries, including Japan, need a sharp reminder of this 
if they are to do their part in keeping the dollar sound. 


‘No Candidate for Obscurity 


R NIXON is an exception to the rule that defeated Republican 
candidates for the Presidency seldom have a political future. 
He won too many votes to be relegated to the shadows. And even 
his enemies were impressed by the gallantry and good sense with 
which he accepted the loss of everything he had set his heart on. 
The Vice President failed by only a hair’s-breadth to win a majority 
for the minority party—indeed late returns may show that he suc- 
ceeded, as far as the popular vote goes. A good many Republicans 
are already urging him to stand again in 1964. 
Not among these enthusiasts, as far as is known, are Senator 
Goldwater, the high-priest of Republican conservatism, or Governor 
Rockefeller of New York, the white hope of the party's eastern, 


‘ 
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progressive wing. They are already quarrelling over the succes- 
sion. The computers used on election night were still warm when 
Senator Goldwater started blaming Mr Nixon’s defeat on a “ me- 
too ” campaign and calling for an all-out conservative for 1964. Mr 
Rockefeller has said nothing, but his open disagreement with Mr 


Nixon during the campaign on a number of vital issues spoke 
‘volumes. His supporters are convinced that if Mr Rockefeller had 


been the candidate, the big cities and the big states would not have 
lined up as they did behind Senator Kennedy. Mr Rockefeller 
failed to hold his own New York for the Republicans this year but 
he may redeem himself by winning re-election to the Governorship 
by a big margin in 1962. 

Between these extremes of left and right Mr Nixon has a chance 
to come back as a compromise candidate, though he is too realistic 
not to recognise that President Kennedy will probably be harder 
to beat in 1964 than Senator Kennedy was in 1960. If the Repub- 
licans are to have any chance, the party's organisation must be over- 
hauled, and attractive new candidates recruited for other offices. 
Mr Nixon, who is popular with the party’s officials, could do this 
job well and he has kept a line open to the party's machinery by 
retaining his friend Senator Morton as its national chairman. Mr 
Nixon’s problem is that, unlike Governor Rockefeller or Senator 
Goldwater, he has no political base. To return to California to 
oppose Mr Brown for the Governorship in 1962 would mean risking 
political extinction—even though, in the end, Mr Nixon carried 
his native state narrowly this year. Many highly-paid jobs are open 
to the Vice President, but it would hurt his political prospects to 
be tarred with the brush of “ big business.” Possibly, like Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, he might become the head of a great university 
or he might set up his own law firm. Either would leave him time 
to make himself the real, as well as the titular, head of the opposi- 
ton. 


Worry About Work 


HE official employment figures in October would have pro- 
a: vided Senator Kennedy with some useful ammunition if they 
had been out a few days earlier ; but they were not, as some 
Democrats aver, actually held back. However, in previous elec- 
tion years, when they have shown a favourable trend, a few 
summary figures have been released in advance to send voters to 
the polls in a happy mood. This year, as the Democrats had 
foretold, unemployment rose in October—by 191,000, while the 
number at’ work shrank by 277,000 from September, down to 
67,490,000, still the highest figure for any October on record. 

UNEMPLOYMENT a put the national rate 
unemployment up to 
ue 6.4 per cent—a rate that 
approaches the average 
of the depression year 
1958. The movement is _, 
particularly ominous 
because it is contra- 
seasonal and comes after 
an encouraging drop in 
unemployment in Sep- 
tember ; usually unem- 
ployment falls and 
employment rises in 
October. If the present 
trend continues Senator Kennedy will find over § million people 
out of work soon after he is inaugurated as President, and he will 
certainly be expected to do something more about it than wait 
for the normal ‘spring upturn. 
The October increase in unemployment is concentrated in the 
category of those who have been out of work, and seeking jobs, 


++4 b+ $44444454 
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os °. of civilian labour force, seasonally 
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Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce Maybach * 
enuies, Covering a range 
reliable 


rrnaritie chesel 
‘from 400 to 1,700hp, they are amazingly 
have proved that they can achieve major overhaul lives 
of bet ween 12.000 and 16,000 hours! 


The proven basic design features-of the whole range (straight 4 to 
16-c5 tinder V) are the same. and each unit can be turbo-charved. 
The range operates up to 
1.450 rpm and combines the beat qualities of high, medium and low- 
speed diesel engines: light weight and 
thermal efficiency; and extremely long life. 
Advanced design features 
Pressure-oil cooling on the pistons gives very efficient heat dis- 
sipation and reduces liner and gas ring wear to a minimum. The 
roller bearing, dise-webbed crankshaft is very rigid and with- 
drawal is not normally necessary before 12,000 hours running. So 
low is big end bearing wear that in some cases the protective lead 
flash has been found intact after 15,000 hours running! 


or turbo-charged and intercooled., 


compactness; excellent 


Since the majority of the Gomponents, in all models, are identi- 
cal, spares stocks are considerably reduced. Furthermore, each 
unit is so light and compact that it can be repaired by replace- 
ment, and because great thought has been given to accessibility 
and component removal, mnuch more semi-skilled labour can be 
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y .. ANOTHER ENGINEERING 
FROM BRISTOL SIDDELEY 
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Disc-webbed. rolier bearing 
crankshaft and tunnel housing. 
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ADVANCE 


Avain, 


architect 


of the 


wider 


tisent hecause 


the 
with 


small size of the engines, naval 


has much clesiyn 


santoyM especially chose! 


electric propulsion installations, 


Worid-wide application 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach marine diesel engines are suitable for all 
types of ships, from fishing vessels, large ferries and coastal vessel: 
to ocean-going merchantmen. Maybach diesels are in service all 
over the world and have built up an unrivalled record for reliabk 
and economic Operation> 


posocore en ee ee ere ee 


Bristol Siddeley Maybach diese! engines 
up to 3,000 np for high-speed craft. 
A range of engines for high-speed craft is alaé available. Rated 
at 400 to 3,000 hp and operating up td'1, 800 rprn, these engines 


are specially designed for fast naval craft) police and customs 
launches and fast passenger boats. 


For further information please write to: Maybach Sales Manager, 


Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited, PO Box 17, Coventry, England. 


*l miler licence fram Magbach-Motorentau Gwttl 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 
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“Tl get a Bentley” 


This is automobile engineering at its best. This is power. Power that flows from 


the eight-cylinder engine and effortlessly answers every demand. This too is the 
power to stop safely and surely ... without fail, without fade. This is a complete 


partnership between owner and car. 
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for 15 weeks and over. This group of long-term unemployed 
does not normally grow in the autumn, but (this year it has gone 
up bv 200,000 to a million. For some months the incidence 
of unemployment has been falling more heavily on adults, and 
notably on breadwinners, although the rate of unemployment in 
this group is still far less than among other workers, Unemploy- 
Met is Now rising among women workers as well. While employ- 
ment in industry has continued to go down, some cheer is to be 
1609 in the fact that. the factory work week has risen slightly 
since September. This is one of those sensitive indicators which 
many experts rely on: but this particular rise is explained by 
the extra hours being worked: to turn out the new car models 
and it is too soon to forecast an improvement in economic trends 
trom this figure. 

Some of the unemployment is technological ; unskilled workers 
continue to be harder hit than white-collar people. Much of ut 
is concentrated in depressed areas and Senator Kennedy will be 
expected to make good his promises to bring new industries into 
those black spots and to relieve their difficulues in other ways. 
The Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia has made a survey 
of cities in us state of Pennsylvania and found perhaps not 
surprisingly) that those where unemployment is lowest are 
growing fastest and that those cities where it is high tend to shrink. 
But even if the problem is to some degree “ self-adjusting.” this 
is true only in the long run—too long a run for Mr Kennedy. 


New Orleans at War 


| FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENILY IN LOUESIANA 


co four little Negro girls who were escorted by federal marshals 
; on Monday into two formerly all-white schools in New 
Orleans are a touching advance guard—the very first of their race. 
below the college level, to mingle with white pupils in any of the 
five states of the Deep South. New Orleans itself, after a very 
late start, has come round to the view that it is better to accept a 
little racial integration and keep the schools open than to have the 
state close them to keep Negroes out. The clearest evidence of this 
is the victory, in the recent election, of a candidate for the school 
board who took this stand: he won. more votes than his three 
segregationist opponents combined. Three of the other four mem- 
bers of the board have long argued that the city has no choice 
but to obey the court order which requires the board to integrate 
the tax-supported schools by a form a year, beginning with the 
youngest pupils. It is the state, not the city, which is trying to defy 
the federal ‘government. 

New Orleans is not a.typical southern city. It is a cosmopolitan 
port, with a strong Gallic tradition of toleration, a mixture of other 
nationalities and a Roman Catholic majority. The rest of Louisiana 
and most of the deep South, for that matter) is isolated, relatively 
backward, Anglo-Saxon, puritanical and overwhelmingly Pro- 
testant ; it distrusts the palms and neon lights of New Orleans’ 
Canal Street, the charms of the French Quarter and their exploita- 
tion to attract tourists, through gambling, late shows, and 25 cent 
Martinis. It is the “ red-neck” segregationists from northern 
Louisiana, where anti-Negro feeling is normal and respectable, 
who persuaded Governor Davis—a man who gives way easily to 
pressure—to call a special session of the State Legislature early this 
month. Its job was to pass new laws to maintain segregation 'o 
replace those declared unconstitutional by the federal courts ast 
summer. The constitutionality of these new laws will be tested in 
the courts beginning on Friday but the local federal court, by 
issuing an injunction against the Legislature’s attempt to take 
over control of the schools and by bringing a charge of contempt 
of court against the state superintendent of schools, has won the 
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first round ; the schools remained open, the Negro children were 
admitted and, thanks to the careful planning and stout hearts of 
the city authorities and the school board, the mobs of white teen- 
agers and parents have been kept at bay. 

The Department of Justice in Washington has warned Governor 
Davis that state officials will not be allowed to block orders of the 
federal courts and so far there has been no clash between state 
police, on the one hand, and the cy police and federal marshals, 
on the other, as there would be if the Governor had decided to 
push his defiance to the limit. But most of the white children 
have been taken out of the two schools involved, the Legislature 
is trying to impose a financial stranglehold on the school board 
and the whole situation is still touch-and-go. Even Senator Russell 
Long, who is a reasonable, man (but has his political future to 
consider), advocates abolishing public education in the state. 


~ 


1 is unfortunate that public opinion in New Orleans was not 

better prepared for a racial crisis in its schools: In Atlan, 
Georgia, (which need not comply until next year) a far-sceing grvap 
of citizens and parents has been at work for years and the Atlanta 
Consntution has given a strong liberal lead. In New Orleans it 
was only this summer that parents began to organise to save the 
schools ; they had been led to believe, by the Times-Picayune, the 
only morning newspaper, that the schools could be kept open 
without accepting any racial integration. It is to the credit of 
WDSU, the civic-minded television station, that it provided leader- 
ship when the press failed to do so. 

For a time this autumn it seemed as though a group of influential 
businessmen in Louisiana might persuade the Governor to 
give in gracefully, keep the schools open and avoid an open clash, 
on the pattern of Little Rock, between the state and the federal 
authorities. When the parents started to organise, these businessmen 
plucked, up courage (though still not enough to take a stand in 
public) to point out to the Governor that the closing of the schools 
throughout the state to avoid racial integration would involve a 
heavy economic loss. The education of thousands of children 
would be interrupted and the migration of new industries into the 
-State might halt. But Mr Davis, who was elected this year on a 
promise to maintain segregation, is dependent, politically, on the 
extremists in the Legislature. He lacks the skill of Earl Long, his 
predecessor, who managed to secure the support of both Roman 
Catholics and Baptists, of both New Orleans and the backwoods, 
largely by a lavish flow of money into welfare, education and roads, 
It 1s ominous that Mr Davis has given racial prejudice its head in 
a state where it has not played a big part in the past. 

The small number of Negro children involved ought to reassuge 
the white people, who are still overwhelmingly segregationist and 
who fear that the white schools will be swamped by Negroes. In 
New Orleans this is not an idle fear ; the population is over a third 
Negro and the Negroes live in almost all quarters of the city 
There is relatively little of the residential segregation which in most 
cities effectively prevents much mixing of the two races in the 
schools. At the beginning of this school year there were 51,000 
Negro children at city schools and only 37,490 white ones. This 
is due in part to the higher birth-rate of the Negroes (the propor- 
tion of them is biggest in the lowest forms), but it is also due to the 
fact that nearly half of all the white children attend the Roman 
Catholic schools. Transfers of white children to private and paro- 
chial schools have increased this year because white parents feared 
that the city schools might not open or that their children might 
be involved in scenes of violence. The parochial schools are now 
expected to follow the example of the city ones by admitting a 
handful of Negro children into white classes. 

Spurred on by fears of forced integration, New Orleans has built 
some magnificent Negro schools in the past few years and no one 
disputes that at present the larger part of its capital budget is 
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But the tendency of white families 
their children to parochial or 
in the city are often under- 
hand, are so overcrowded 
many Negro children receive 
a double-shift system has to be 
why Negro children lag further and 
as they move up the educational 
were requested this year for only 
This is not because more are not needed. 
Negro parents are understandably reluctant to be among the 
to send their six-yeat-olds into the firing-line. Moreover, 
Negro leaders have wisely chosen to walk softly—at first. They 
i i for long, however, with the derisory number of 
the school board decided to transfer. But at least New 

a breach in the customs of the Deep South. 


i 


Only a Mild Recession? 


NEW YORK 

ae the business barometer indicates changeable weather 

ahead, American firms do not seem to be contemplating 
any very drastic reduction at present in their level of capital 
spending. The answers received by the McGraw-Hill Depart- 
_ ment of Economics to its October questionnaires suggest that 
those who participate in these regular surveys plan to cut next 
year’s expenditure on new plant and equipment by about 3 per 
cent from the $36 billion now expected for 1960. is is, of 
course, an average for industry as a whole and within it there is 
wide variation from one sector to another. Manufacturers of 
electrical equipment, the large motor companies, producers 
of foodstuffs and beverages, petroleum and chemical companies 
all plan to invest more next year than this. On the other hand, 
steel companies contemplate a 10 pet cent cut in their capital 
budgets—a reduction that would still leave 1961 the third highest 
year on their record. The transport and textile industries are 
clearly not in an optimistic mood. This autumn’s survey also 
showed a much wider variation than usual in the plans of firms 
in the same industry ; this reflects the mixed views of businessmen 
about prospects for the immediate future. 

Past experience with these surveys has shown that plans are not 
by themselves a complete guide to what firms will do in practice. 
For example, in April, when the economic prospect was already 
somewhat cloudy, the responding firms (which account for 40 
per cent of total industrial employment and a lower percentage 
of commercial and service employment) boldly recorded plans 
costing $38 billion that would have made 1960 a record year for 
capital spending. Six months later programmes for the current 
year had been pruned by nearly $2 billion or 5 per cent ; even so, 
1960 is likely to be second only to 1957 as a spending year. 

As a general rule businessmen’s plans tend to underestimate 
outlays on new plant and equipment in boom years and to over- 
estimate them in years when the econom@ turns down ; such 
plans usually forecast the trend correctly, but fail to indicate the 
full swing of the pendulum. For instance, in the autumn of 1957 
firms participating in the McGraw-Hill survey suggested that 
capital spending in 1958 would drop 7 per cent for industry as 
a whole and 16 per cent for manufacturing. In fact, investment 
in that year was cut back 16 per cent and 29 per cent respectively 
from the record level reached in 1957. But even given the ten- 
dency for spending plans to underestimate the downturns the 
present survey is reassuring. A cut next year of only 3 per cent 
fits in well with the increasingly popular view that the present 
recession is likely to be mild compared with its two predecessors 
and that the end of it may very well be in sight. 
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| Cars Pick Up ' 


oe men who build, and sell, motor cars heaved a sigh of 
relief when they heard that more were bought in October 
than ever before in that month. Sales in October represented the 
first test of public response to the new models—to their more 
conservative styling, to slightly lower prices on the average (though 
this is due largely to the presence of more small cheap cars) and 
to a new emphasis on durability. If the public is really in a mood 
to buy, it is not only Detroit that will rejoice. The dejected steel 
industry, which sells about 17 per cent of its production to the 
automobile manufacturers, looks to them for a lift ; Detroit is 
also an important customer for the depressed textile industry, for 
rubber, glass, plastics and iron. Bright prospects for automobiles 
might halt the downward drift of the economy by suggesting that 
consumers have confidence in the future. In October it was largely 
the rising output of cars which kept the Federal Reserve Board's 
index of industrial production from falling below the September 
level of 107 per cent of the 1957 average. 

The sale of §40,000 new cars last month—6.5 per cent more 
than in October, 1959—is particularly important to the automobile 
industry because it makes the 913,000 new Cars in stock look less 
menacing. After falling from over a million in the summer, stocks 
began to rise again in October as manufacturers speeded up pro- 
duction so that all their dealers could have a full range of this 
year’s unusually numerous models. Since then the assembly lines 
have been moving rather more slowly. Many manufacturers say 
that stocks have to be larger now because there are more models 
for the public to choose from, but no one wants to be forced to 
jam on the brakes in January and February when demand is always 
slow. Some dealers also report that many sales are of the left-over 
1960 models, not the new ones, for which they find only moderate 
enthusiasm. 

It was to work up more excitement that General Motors revived 
the Motorama, an elaborate display of its cars which is to tour 
the country after a)week in New York. GM, the largest producer 
of automobiles in ‘the world, has also announced with a flourish 
that once more it is “casting a vote for prosperity” (it last did 
so in 1954) by spending $1.25 billion on new facilities and re- 
tooling next year. This is a large sum, but it is only $50 million 
more than GM is spending this year, and the decision to spend 
it was probably made two or three years ago. The really large 
and significant increase is in the amount going abroad, which is 
to leap up from about $80 million a year to $250 million a year 
or more. The Ford Motor Company (which is to spend $220 
million overseas in 1961) is not the only producer to conclude that 
the biggest future battle for markets may take piace in Europe, 
where the ownership of cars has only now arrived at the stage that 
America reached in the nineteen-twenties, 


SHORTER NOTE 


The first official estimate of the size of American investments 
in Cuba which have been taken over by the Castro government 
puts their value at just under $1 billion at the beginning of 1960. 
This does not include the Nicaro properties of the United States 
government, or investments by Americans who have becom: resi- 
dents of Cuba. American investments in Cuba were larger than 
in any of the other Latin American republics except Venezuela 
and amounted to about one-eighth of the total United States interest 
in the area; they had grown by about §0 per cent since , 1950. 
These estimates were prepared by the Office of Business Economics 
of the Department of Commerce and are part of its comprehen- 
sive census of private foreign investments. 
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Cariflex is made for treading... 


it's trodden on every day... by wearers of 
rubber-soled shoes and walkers on rubber floor 
tiles or matting. It's ridden on too... makes 
excellent passenger tyre treads. Why is 
Caritiex so good for treading? For the same reason it's 
good for beiting and many other hard-wearing products... 
it resists abrasion. So take steps to find out how 


Caritiex SB rubbers can serve your needs. 


SHELL-MADE RUBBER 
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You, too, can have body like mine. (Oh, bliss.) You too can stop blushing, 
dominate women, sway crowds, smell fragrant,play piano both hands. Oh rapture! 


You too can compute transfer functions... 


Oh no! Oh horror! Like hoiding ghostly wool. Like meeting talking dog. 
Like shooting albatross. Oh mystery. Oh despair. 


Peace, simple one. Heed. Hearken. Even latest machines (new, clean, unknowable) 
need minding. By Old Bill, moustache, oilcan? No longer. By pretty girl? Not now. 
Servo controls! Black Boxes! Black Box says ‘“‘Go’’, machine goes. But... 


Machines sometimes moody, pig-headed, rebarbative, mad. (Oh grief!) 
Black Box says ‘‘Go’’. Machine sneers. Goes too far,:too fast, too little, too late, 
too long, grinds teeth, vomits fire, explodes. (Oh ruin!) How control? Hew calculate? 


How foresee multi-millio split fractions of centigrade inch/seconds that matter? 
(Oh karma. How?) 


Wayne Kerr Equipment for Servo-System Analysis! For mechanical, electrical, 
electronic systems. For mixed systems. For You. Click, measures transfer functions! 
Click, extracts equation roots! Subdues sixth-order denominators (click). 

Laughs at quartic factors (Ha ha). 


Ho ho! You frenzied industrialist ... you, fraught technician... 

you too can measure transfer functions, equalize same, solve roots, transduce, 
sleep sound o’ nights. You too can detect statistical error. . .¥ 

generate random functions... Oh glorious. Yea. oh yea! 


THE WAYNE KERR LABORATORIES LIMITED OF CHESSINGTON SURREY 
is a member company of the 
4 


Wilmot Breeden Group 


Birmingham, London, Manchester, Bridgwater, Paris, Melbourne, 
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LETTERS 


American Elections 


Sir—In your issue of November 12th, in 
the American Survey, you stated that “ if 
Mr Nixon’s portion America is added 
to that part of Mr Kennedy’s majority which 
is somewhat less than devoted to the 
prospect of rapid ro the gloomy con- 
clusion may be that it constitutes a sub- 
stantial majority.” 

This article seems to assume that, in fact, 
the American public is against any revitalisa- 
tion of its policies and efforts to move 
toward “ new frontiers.” This assumes that 
everyone who voted for Mr Nixon was 
motivated by an instinct for conservatism 
and satisfied with things as they are. A 
good case can certainly be made for stating 
that many people who voted for Mr Nixon 
assumed that he, too, wanted to march for- 
ward from where we now stand. A good 
many certainly presumed that he was doubt- 
less somewhat less satisfied with things as 
they are than he appeared to be, but that 
he was not in a position to be too highly 
critical of the status quo in the campaign, 
given his relationship to the Eisenhower 
administration and his desire to take advan- 
tage ' of Eisenhower’s personal popularity. 
Furthermore, voting motives were compli- 
cated by many other factors in the case of 
both men. 


I think it is unreasonable to assume that 
a majority of Americans is unwilling to face 
the facts and make the effort required by 
the crisis confronting the world today. 
There is at least some ground for being 
optimistic and believing that if Mr Kennedy 
gives the lead, the American people will 
rally to the challenge. Let us, at least at 
this point, hope so.—Yours faithfully, 
New York 22, NY. Davip Davis 


| 


Diluvian Dilemmas 


Sir—Your article on page 636 last week 
was full of common sense : but it by no 
means covers the whole problem. We 
should not confine our attention to prevent- 
ing the recurrence of sudden floods. Rather 
we should consider the much wider field of 
water conservation’ and control. For every 
£100 of damage done by a flood sufficiently 
spectacular to be reported in the news- 
papers, damage of probably £10,000 is done 
to crops by unspectacular water-logging in 
fields. And for every {10,000 worth of 
such damage done in a wet season there 
may well be a loss of agricultural production 
of £100,000 because ‘of in a 

season. Experiments have shown that yields 
from sugar beet, potatoes and grass can all 
be increased by 50 to 100 per cent by 
irrigation when rainfall drops below the 
optimum level, and even in a normal 


summer over the whole of castern England 
there is rarely a month when the rainfall 
reaches this optimum level. 

It is no easy matter to assess either the 
loss to farming — inadequate drain- 
age, or the potential gain that can be 
obtained through irrigation: but when it is 
realised that our sugar beet and potato crops 
between them are worth between {75 
million and £100 million it can be seen that 
even a modest 10 per cent gain on these two 
crops alone means an increased yield of 
over £7,500,000. I give these figures not 
with any pretence at accuracy but merely as 
an indication of the magnitude of the sums 
involved, and of the amount of capital in- 
vestment that could be justified on water 
supplies for irrigation alone. 

No decision either on flood control or on 
the conservation of water for irrigation 
should be made until a thorough survey into 
the whole question has been carried out— 
a survey involving agriculturalists, water 
engineers and economists. My guess is that 
such a survey would show that a very sub- 
stantial investment indeed would be justi- 
fied: and it might also be found worthwhile 
to bring water from the high rainfall areas 
of the Midlands and West of England to the 
low rainfall areas of the East: if this were 
sO, existing waterways might well be used, 
and even fresh waterways constructed which 
could serve the dual purpose of bringing 
water from where there is a surplus to where 
it is needed, and also of carrying goods 
which would otherwise go by road. 

It would be unfortunate if public interest 
in the recent floods were allowed to subside 
as quickly as the water itself. But it would 
also be unfortunate if this interest were 
confined solely*to means of alleviating 
suffering, instead of embracing the whole 
wide question of water control, conservation 
and even transport.—Yours faithfully, 
Newton, Cambridge H. D. WALSTON 


Oxford Iron Ore 


Sir—Is not the morality of big business 
seriously in question, when, as reported 
from the Oxford iron ore public inquiry, 
representatives of the firm concerned stated 
that to refuse their request would cause 
“a substantial ” loss of money because they 
had already started installing equipment at 
their works on the assumption that their 
application for compulsory rights would 
not be refused? This was in the face of long 
known, wholesale objections from practically 
every public body and association in the 
affected area. The implication that if the 
inquiry goes against them, there will be a 
substantial waste of new capital investment, 
are surely extraordinary tactics for a great 
public company to use against the owners 
and occupiers of the disputed territory. 


_ holiday each year. 
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Is there now a chance of our being told 
that it is not in the national interest to 
allow this presumptuous capital investment 
to become redundant?—Yours faithfully, 
Brockworth, Glos. D. G. B. Durr 


Licensing Laws 


Sir—I feel that it is unfortunate that no 
one has pointed out the dangers in the new 
licensing laws as seen by a licensee. Drink- 
ing in England is a social habit, and its inns , 
an institution. The banter of the traditional 
host with his customers makes our hos- 
telries unique. Most establishments are 
open §6 hours or more a week, so with the 
necessary work behind the scenes a licensee 
works a minimum of 63 hours per week. 
If these hours are increased forcibly by 
law, many of the licensees of character will 
be lost to the trade. 

The reform that would be most suitable 
is a reduction in licensed hours on Monday 
to Thursday and an increase on Friday and 
Saturday when trade is at its greatest. This 
proposal would satisfy all by giving greater 
freedom when needed, and would avoid 
many of the pitfalls in the present plan.— 
Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD BRANTHWAITE MOSER 


Daventry, Northants. 


The ‘“‘News Chronicle” 


Srr—Councillor Gaskell’s letter to you on 
the News Chromcle advertisement position, 
published in your issue of October 29th, 
must be challenged on a number of points. 

For example, it is known how many of 
each paper’s readers do, in fact, go away on 
The proportion of 
News Chronicle readers was §§ per cent, 
which is slightly below the national average. 
The fact that the “cost per coded reply” 
for advertisements in the News Chromicle 
was lower than any other paper used is not 
in itself evidence that the News Chronicle 
was the most effective advertising medium 
for advertising holidays at Swanage. 

Since rather fewer News Chronicle 
readers did in fact go on holiday than the 
national average, if holiday advertisers 
received more replies to their advertise- 
ments in the News Chronicle it would seem 
to indicate that whilst there was a high 
reply zate to such an advertisement in the 
Newst4Chronicle this is closely related to 
the number of people who do not go on 
holiday but like © read about it! 

Meanwhile, Swanage and Councillor 
Gaskell may gain some consolation from | 
the knowledge that the majority of News 
Chronicle readers can be reached through 
the Daily Mail/News Chronicle, whose 
existing readers were, in fact, well up to 
the national average for going away on 
holiday.—Yours faithfully, 

R. M. Suteps, 
Manager, Research and 
‘ Statistics Department 
Associated Newspapers, Lid., 
London, EC4 
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History and the Historian 


Men and Ideas 
By Johan Huizinga. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 378 pages. 25s. 


HIS collectiun of articles and lectures 

makes an invigorating book, bringing 

the reader close (alarmingly, but =~ 
prem i close) to much about continent 

historical scholarship that may make his 

own attitude to history seem narrow and 


which the oS agent suspects: where the 
nature of history, the psychology of the 
historian, the and limits of 
historical writings are massively discussed. 
The his:orian, however professional 
the standards which he brings to his work, 
is seldom anxious to understand why he is 
ing it, or to consider his subject in 
relation, say, to current developments in the 
theory of knowledge. He sees that the 
writing of history appears to carry on along 
pretty well the same lines whatever theories 
rear up or topple on the continent, and 
believes that his work will not be one penny 
the worse for his not having read Dilthey, 
Troeltsch or Lamprecht. A commonsensical 
— but it is hard to find English 
—“~ up against those of Meinecke, 
Savon, uizinga, all men who took the 
nature of their subject as seriously as their 
own contributions to it. 
Huizinga represents this un-English 
here geen at its most congenial. He 
al with a wealth of concrete 
examples, and he had a sense of humour. 
Primarily concerned with cultural history, 
he was forced to answer more questions 
about the scope and nature of his work than 
the political, economic or the more narrowly 
social historian, and answered them clearly ; 
he was careful not to lose sight of the actual 
details of a period behind a concept of that 
ea he was sensitive to the appeal of 
ities: so much so that in 
The aning of the Middle Ages ” he made 
hardly a cieaiae to Joan of Arc. “@t has 
been charged to me as an error. But it was 
a considered, deliberate omission. I knew 
that Joan of Arc would-have torn the book 
I visualised in my mind completely out of 
balance.” He wrote with energy, with an 
inventiveness and variety of tone which his 
translators have preserved. His works 
abound with arresting epigrams: “The 
myth is at all times to a much greater 
extent primitive scholarship than primitive 
literature,” and his use of imagery is bold, 
but always carefully informative: “ Staring 
into the violent sunshine of the Italian 
quattrocento, Burckhardt had only been able 
to see defectively what lay beyond it.” A 
great delver in archives. a connoisseur of the 


monograph, a man who knew the appeal of 
the merely curious, he could yet feel a 
revulsion at “ the endless steam of detailed 
studies filing past the eye, unread and un- 
desired,” and regret that “ sources are pub- 
lished that are not sources, but standing 
pools.” It would be difficult to find a 
portrait of a historian more fully, densely 
and more sympathetically drawn than the 
one provided here. 

This effect comes from reading “ Men 
and Ideas” as a whole, but the book con- 
tains individual pieces that make crucial 
contributions to a particular subject. “ The 
Problem of the Renaissance,” for instance, 
is probably the finest of all essays on the 
Renaissance concept, and certainly the best 
introduction to that' topic’s vast biblio- 
graphy. “ The Political and Military Signi- 
ficance of Chivalric Ideas in the Late Middle 
Ages ” and “ Patriotism and Nationalism in 
European History” provide lessons in the 
use of materials which in less sensitive and 
less businesslike hands could be vague and 
suspect. His treatment of Erasmus is an 
extraordinary demonstration of how admira- 
tion, even a sense of need, can glow from 
an apparently pitiless analysis of faults and 
weaknesses. Factually, technically, there 
is much to learn from “ Men and Ideas” ; 
even more valuable, perhaps, is the image 
it provides of a man who had conditioned 
himself to serve an all-committing purpose : 
“the interpretation of the significance that 
the past has for us.” 


Complacency and 
Resentment 


Divide and Lose: The Arab Revolt of 
1955-58 


By Michael Ionides. 
Geoffrey Bles. 272 pages. 21s. 


aon importance of this book lies in its 
exposure of an old and popular British 
fallacy about the Arabs. That fallacy a 
that, between the world wars and just aft 
the second, Britain signed, or sought to sign, 
treaties with completely independent Arab 
states. In fact, says Mr Ionides, the inde- 
pendence was not total because the British, 
by Tetaining certain local military rights, 
retained an ultimate sanction. They 
proffered freedom to do right, but not free- 
dom to do wrong, and the arbiter of what 
was right and wrong in foreign policy lived 
in Whitehall. 

Popular Arab ambition was one hundred 
per cent independence, so that the treaties 
placed in an invidious position the kings and 
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magnates who had signed them, obliging 
these to relay British requirements to un- 
willing peoples. Sometimes, the British 
sanction was applied—for instance, in Iraq 
in 1941 and in Egypt in 1942. The British, 
on their uppers at the time, did not see their 
actions in this light, but all Arabs under 
fifty did so. “ The Arab states were only 
independent so long as they did not want 
to act independently.” 

From this account of a division between 
rulefS and people, Mr Ionides goes on to 
make another important point. Popular 
feeling sought social reform. But the kings, 
in order to uphold treaties which in the last 
analysis restricted their freedom, had to 
nominate governments composed of the 
safest and most conservative of their sub- 
jects ; these were of property little 
disposed to hasten end of their own 
privileges. “ The tréaty obligation to be 
pro-British compelled, as an unintended by- 
product, parliaments opposed to reform.” 

Gentlemen abed in England may question 
this logic, but Mr Ionides spent the three 
key years of which he writes in the service 
of the government of Iraq, and he reflects 


‘ what all Arabs think and what, with the 


advantage of hindsight, many connoisseurs 
in Britain have come to see. The Egyptian 
revolution of 1952 broke the circle created 
by the treaties. By generating real inde- 
pendence, it completed the Arab revolt of 
1916. Nasser became freedom’s symbol, 
free to deal with Tito or Russia if he liked. 
In 1954, he preferred to deal with Britain. 
Then Sir Anthony Eden and Nuri, by agree- 
ing that both should join the Baghdad pact, 
revamped the old relationship.. The pact 
divided not only kings from people, but alsc 
Nuri from Nasser. Eighteen months later 
Eden, by the bombing of Cairo, proved that 
the British had not lost their intention te 
wield authority. From that moment Nuri 
was doomed, sooner or later. He was doubly 
doomed because Eden ignored his view that 
never, mever, never must Britain strike 
alongside Israel. 

For over this tale of British complacency 
and Arab resentment hangs another huge 
shadow—the Palestine question. To this 
Mr Ionides devotes much space, and what 
he writes is what all Arabs think. With them, 
he sees Zionism under every conference 
table, British policy as always bent on 
furthering it, and Israel as everywhere 
diabolically successful. (He even sees it as 
successful in Sinai in 1956, where in fact 
it got the snub of its life, won no new 
redoubts, and no freedom of passage 
through Nasser’s Canal although it was the 
United Nations that cleared this, ostensibly 
for worldwide use.) His too frequent over- 
statements about Zionism spoil his case for 
they are bound to suggest ‘that he 
is biased on other scores, and to lessen the 
attention paid to his detached account of 
the political pattern generated by the British 
treaties. The most important part of his 
message may thus fail to register in the 
strongholds of British conservatism where 
it most needs to be driven home. 

As a bonus, his book offers a splendid 
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chapter on the problems that attend rapid 
development in underdeveloped countries. 
Among its drawbacks must be mentioned a 
style that suggests over-impulsiveness— 
indeed, breathlessness ; careless grammar ; 
ard a habit that will drive students to dis- 
traction of giving sources without reference 
to-date or page. 


The Gentle Conservative 


The Cost of Preedom: A New Look at 


Capitalism t 


By Henry C. Wallich. 
Harper, New York. 188 pages. $3.75. 


yo HENRY WALLICH is one of 
those liberal Americans who prefer to 
call themselves modern conservatives. He 
has been a member of President Eisen- 
hower’s three-man Council of Economic 
Advisers during these last tightcen months. 
This “ new look at capitalism ” is an intri- 
uing, very readable, modest, self-effacing 
and (to his political opponents) no doubt 
quite infuriatingly reasonable little book. It 
says some things that would have made 
right-wing businessmen’s hair stand on end 
a few years ago, but in language that gives 
those businessmen a comfortable feeling of 
superior wisdom—provided they can make 
the not very difficult adjustment of adapting 
themselves to Professor Wallich’s technique 
of saying liberal things in a conservative 
way. Not the least important feature of the 
Republican period of government between 
19§3-61 is that men as sensible as Professor 
Wallich have become the orthodox sort of 
economic advisers for a Republican govern- 
ent to have. 

Professor Wallich discusses such contro- 
versial questions as how far growth in the 
American economy by forced draft methods 
is desirable; whether there can be any abso- 
lute frontier between state intervention and 
private enterprise; whether general equalisa- 
tion of incomes is a good thing ; whether 
physical controls are more likely to help or 
hinder an economy; whether competition in 
industry should be pushed to uncomfortable 
lengths. Always he comes down on what 
we in this country would call the Butlerian 
liberal side. Always he gives the arguments 
of those who are a little farther to the left 
than this rather more than their due ; but 
always, by stretching these arguments just 
a little too far, he makes this farther left 
look quietly unwise. 

Many of his criticisms of the political left 
are based on tenets of left-wing faith that 
the left itself (even social democratic or 
Labour parties in Europe) has been aban- 
doning for some time past. To this extent 
Professor Wallich might be accused of too 
often flogging dead horses—except that his 
prose never flogs anybody, but merely 
tickles them softly although not always very 
, mercifully. As one approaches the end of 
this book, one therefore has a feeling that 
perhaps it is not really saying anything new, 


although it does find some new and quietly | 
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witty phrases about some old and decaying 
things. But, then, in the last two chapters, 
Professor Wallich comes to a horse that is 
not dead, but is rising and kicking. He 
applies his technique of bland and wide- 
eyed examination to Galbraithism, and with 
results that should be compulsory reading 
in these next two months before Harvard 
takes over the administration of America. 
When it does so, one presumes, Henry 
Wallich will be returning to his professor- 
ship of economics at Yale. 


The Best of Boswell 
Boswell for the Defence, 1769-1774 


Edited by William K. Wimsatt, Jr. and 

Frederick A. Pottle. 

Heinemann. 456 pages. 30s. 
HE scene is the iron room of the Tol- 
booth prison in Edinburgh, the year 

1774. A condemned man, the irons struck 

from his legs, is waiting to be called to 

execution, dressed already in his “ dead 
clothes,” “all in white, with a high night- 
cap on ” ; he appears taller than human, and 
strikes “a kind of tremor” in the heart of 
his brisk and dapper counsel, who has stood 
by him to the last and is now abjuring him 
to declare the truth about his guilt or inno- 
cence. Appropriately solemnized, photo- 
graphic, psychologically realistic to the point 
of tragi-comedy, the counsel’s observation 
remains keen: “as he shivered,” he notes, 
his wife took off her green cloth cloak and 
threw it about his shoulders. It was curious 
to see such care taken to keep from a little 
cold one who was so soon to be violently 
put to death. 

The counsel is James Boswell and‘ the 
quotations are from this latest volume of 
the Yale Edition of his private papers. His 
client is John Reid, whose life he had saved 
in 1767 in face of a well-merited charge of 
sheep-stealing ; now, Reid has been accused 
again—and this time the law will not let go. 
Court reports quoted in “ Boswell for the 
Defence ” suggest that a verdict of guilty 
was inevitable ; but it is also possible that 
he was innocent on this second occasion and 
that Nasmith, his solicitor, was right in 
observing on “the littleness of human 
justice, that could not reach a man for the 
crimes he committed but punished him for 
what he did not commit.” For Boswell 
the case became an obsession ; he did all 
he could to save his client up to the moment 
of execution—and almost beyond, for he 
cherished for a time the imprudent plan of 
atjempting resuscitation. The obligations 
of counsel could scarcely go further. 

These scenes form only the climax, 
sombre and gripping, of this remarkable 

best in the series since the 


covered was Boswell’s zenith. He had 
passed from the search for an heiress 
and the jaunts and junketings of earlier 
years to the stage of being a solid married 


Next gentleman, 
please! 


I iNviTE you — if you happen to be reading 
thes at a moment when there are no urgent 
calls on your time-—to consider for a moment 
how you would define a gossip column. 


You have? Good. Perhaps, after all, it 
didn’t take very long. Now please glance at 
any recent edition of “Table Talk”, dy 
Pendennis, in The Observer, and sce whether 
it fits your definition? Or anyone else's. 

As an attempt to live up to the popular 
notion of a gossip column, ‘Table Talk” is a 


HARO 


wilful failure. It’s quite impossible to get 
yourself into it by doing conventionally 
gossipy things. You may fall again and again 
into the river at an all-night party, bombard 
an Hon. with, countless bread rolls, even 
horsewhip a best-selling author, without the 
slightest chance of recognition from the 
mysterious Pendennis. 


What is grist to his particular mill, then? 
Well, recently we have had the P.R. ‘witch 
doctors’ working for African governments 
(‘They are the new diplomats”); novices at 
the U.N, (it is still “inhabited by persons who 
are suave, unathletic and visibly bred 
indoors”); and public-school headmasters 
(“Few people can encounter these gowned, 
articulate men without some secret dread”). 
The common factor here seems to be ‘grey 
eminence’ —these are the people who matter, 
but who don’t normally seek or ‘feceive public 
attention for themselves. 


Whose turn next? 


“Table Talk”, as its title suggests, gives an 
extra dimension to the news: that of informed, 
amusing conversation. A telling detail, a 
quote, a mannerism accurately pinned down, 
can often give an indication of a whole man, 
or turn an impersonal institution into a 
recognisable set of people. Pendennis’s inter- 
ests range all over the world. You are not 
likely to be bored when you meet him at the 
week-end. 


The same goes for his cousin, Mammon, 
who is Something In The City. He has a 
regular column in The Observer where he 
enquires what's going on behind the share | 
prices and the publicity campaigns. He tells 
you clearly and candidly about the significant 
men who hunt those Bulls and Bears and 
Stags in the mysterious Contango swamps of 
The City of London. 

I wonder who The Observer will be looking 
at next Sunday. If you are at a hub, @ nerve 
centre where things are happening, it might 
be you .. : if not, it may add just the informa- 
tion you want. 4.B.L. 
ADVT. 





is successful and steady, 
less Boswell he ; both before and after 
i i into more situations of 
y, more fits of melan- 
choly and more degrading scenes than in 
the present book. Yet it also shows many of 
the failings and curiosities that disgust some 
critics—surely irrelevantly, for the criterion 
is the success of Boswell the artist in depict- 
ing James Boswell, the character. If we 
want an cthical makeweight, there is 
Boswell’s humanity, which prompted him to 
defend obscure and unprofitable prisoners, 
his concern over the rigours of the contem- 
porary penal code or the black background 
to industrial growth and agricultural 
improvement—the waves of bankruptcies, 
the meal mobs, the Highland emigrations, 
which vexed his feudal soul. 

If the shadows of the age loom, so does 
the bottle. Too much of Boswell’s business 
was conducted in taverns, for “legal wis- 
dom counselled o’er a gill”; even the 
Solicitor-General could be seen trying vainly 
to settle a hangover of a morning and one 
pundit could declare that “ no man could be 
called drunk who had so much sense left as 
to draw in his leg from the wheel of a 
hackney coach.” Towards the end of the 
volume there are frequent orgies and 
remorses—three bottles of hock, four bottles 
of claret, “a fever to suck in drink.” Yet 
this period als¢ produced the superb 
Hebrides Journal. 

“ Boswell for the Defence ” is edited with 
the expertise, sympathy and depth of 
scholarship we have come to expect ; Pro- 
fessor Wimsatt’s introduction in particular 
is a skilled piece of analysis. Both as a 
study, of psychology and an exposé of the 
age, the book scores many points towards 
Boswell’s claim to be the greatest English 
diarist. 


>> 
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Living in the Sun 
The Road to Anderra 
By Shirley Deane. 


Murray. 186 pages. 18s. 
HE first three pages of this book make 
one fear the worst. Cute children, a 
tient, long-suffering husband, a dim 
ish businessman, a dumb American 
journalist: in a few glib lines Miss Deane 
assembles a whole battery of woman’s- 
magazine clichés and conventions. The 


American, who claims to have passed 


through Andorra (in the summer, when 


’ and the vine. 
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traffic congestion in Andorra-la-Vella_ is 
rather worse than in the Strand), is allegedly 
surprised to learn that the place might be 
inhabited. 

One groans; but one reads conscientiously 
on... . and virtue is rewarded. “ The Road 
to Andorra” turns out to be one of the 
most delightful travel books of the year. 
Unlike most travel writers, Miss Deane can 
write, and does not have to lean on creaky 
“exotic ” props and weary camel-Cadillac 
contrasts. Her vignettes of places and 
people are vivid; she has an exuberant 
sense of humour ; and her family, far from 
getting in the way, proves to be an asset. 

It is one of those anti-subtopian British 
families that are to be found on every 
Mediterranean shore: rarely affluent (in 
chapter 6 Miss Deane and her husband are 
living mainly on mushrooms and squirrels), 
frequently forced to take on wildly 
unpromising jobs (in chapter 12 they are 
founding a. pig-farm on Ibiza)}—but drawn 
irresistibly, with their brown bilingual 
children, to the lands of the sun, the fig 
Of course, living by the 
Mediterranean has its hazards, as Miss 
Deane and her family discovered when the 
Spanish authorities expelled them. For- 
tunately, the expulsion came just in time 
for chapter 16, which might otherwise have 


been a bit flat, providing %}The Road to: 


Andorra ” with a lively climax and conclu- 
sion, so Miss Deane probably does not feel 
too badly about it. 


Religion, Restor Recreation? 
Sunday : Christian and Social Significan: 


By William Hodgkins. 


Independent Press. 238 pages. 218. 

N this scholarly book, well written and 

moderate in tone, Mr/William Hodgkins, 
a congregational pastor, has set out to trace 
the evolution of the Christian Sunday from 
the days of the Jewish Sabbath down to the 
present time. He examines Sunday's 
significance in the contemporary English 
social structure and concludes, regretfully, 
that it has become more a day of recreation 
than of worship. One chapter is devoted 
to the Sunday observance laws and suffers 
from lack of clarity and muddled presenta- 
tion, but with this reservation it can be 
recommended as a useful reference book 
bringing together a lot of hitherto scattered 
information. 


The custom of setting one day aside each 
week for rest and worship can be traced 
back to the book of Genesis. The early 
Christians continued this custom but pre- 
ferred Sunday to Saturday since Sunday 
had been the day of the Lord’s resurrection. 
Convert Gentiles entering the church in 
great numbers were also anxious to escape 
from the thraldom of Jewish custom. 
Sunday finally “arrived” with Constan- 
tine’s edict of Milan of AD 331, which 


' somewhat 
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accorded it the same status as other more 
ancient public festival days. The medieval 
Sunday was as much a day of recreation as 
of worship, but after the Reformation first 
the Puritans, and later the Evangelicals and 
Methodists, were successful in imposing a 
stricter concept of Sunday as a day of con- 
tinuous dedication and prayer. The gloom 
of the Victorian Sunday was excessive . but 
Mr Hodgkins rightly points out that for 
many of the pious'it was a joyful day : that 
it provided the working classes with their 
only leisure ; and that 1 had a morally toni 
effect on the character of the nation. 

Today Sunday has lost 
devotional character and its position 1s 
anomalous. According to a 
recent Sunday Times survey the majority 
of the population spend their winter Sunday 
mornings not in church but in bed. In 
many homes, tuning in to a religious broad 
cast has become a substitute for church- 
going. How should Sunday be regarded in 
the changed conditions of today? The 
Sunday observance laws should certainly 
be revised and reformed since they no 
longer accord with any moral consensus 


much of its 


‘among the people and are principally ant:- 


quated irritants. Yet there is little doubt 
that the majority would like Sunday to be 
kept different from other days both as a 
day of rest and one on which the Christian 
minority’s desire for conditions facilitating 
prayer and recollection should be respected. 

The obvious solution, put forward a little 
hesitantly by Mr Hodgkins, is the adoption 
of “the continental Sunday.” The law 
should forbid the opening of shops and 
amusement centres on Sunday mornings. 
but allow the second part of the day to be 
given over, if so desired, to recreation. This 
has long been the Roman Catholic and High 
Anglican view, and it is a significant sign of 
the times that it should now be put forward 
by a nonconformist minister. 


Disputed Regions 
Atlas Ostliches Mitteleuropa 


By T. Kraus, E. Mevnen, H. Mortensen 
and H. Schlenger. 


Velhagen and Klasing, Bielefeld, Berlin, 
Hanover. 68 plates. Separate key and 
index. No price given. 


HIS magnificent demonstration of the 
printer's art gives a German picture of 

the historical geography of the much- 
disputed regions of central Europe that lie 
between the Rhine and the Pripet marshes. 
Some of the early plates—showing, for ex- 
ample, the towns of the teutonic knights, or 
the principal trade routes and industrial 
centres in the year 1500—provide a picture 
not ¢asily accessible to the English student. 
All of the plates are beautifully presented 
and provided with elegant and detailed keys. 
What is disquieting about this lovely atlas 

is that the great bulk of it seems devoted, 
not to giving a balanced picture of the 
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MEN 
WHO 
BUY 
WELL, 
BUY 
DICTAPHONE 


TIME-MASTER 


Men who value quality and service are the men who buy 
Dictaphone Time-Master, because the ‘Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. ‘The Time-Master isn’t a gadget 
to be played with for a few months and then discarded. It’s 
a precision instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is taluable. 


Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and pleasant as 
normal dictation to a secretary, but it is much more con- 
venient and time saving. No matter where your secretary 
may be, you simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. Time-Master has these unique 
advantages because only Dictaphone ‘Time-Master has the 
DICTABELT record. ; 


DICTABELT 


Especially designed for dictation and twenty years ahead 
of all other recording media, the Dictabelt is exclusive to 
Time- Master. 


Permanent recording on the Dictabelt makes accidental 
erasure impossible; gives crystal clarity; ‘makes the true 
economy of one-use handling. 


Visible recording gives instant place finding, prevents 
confusion, saves time. 


Easiest to handie. You can fit a Dictabelt on the machine 
in 2 seconds, dictate, then have it transcribed; you can also 
post or file a Dictabelt like a letter. 


Dictaphone TIME-MASTER has been accepted for the 
Gesign index of the Councti of industrial Design. 


Dictaphene Company Limited, 17-19 Stratford Place, London W.1. Phone HYDe Park 9461. 
The words DICTAPHONE, TIME-MASTER and DICTABELT are registered trade marks. 


Branches throughout the British Isles. 





peace settlement.” 
draw a dis- 
is. Poland 


Versailles frontier in the west and the 
new 1945 frontier with Russia in the east. 
Later maps show in detail where the ex- 
pelled German populations were settled in 
Germany after 1945, while no detailed 
impression is given of the massive popula- 
tion movements that were initiated by the 
Nazis. The book concludes with further 
detailed studies of the territories between 
the present Oder-Neisse line and the pre- 
war Polish frontier ; there are some fine 
maps and pictures of “ east German cities,” 
such as K6nigsberg and Breslau. 

Non-German readers can sympathise with 
the ee of the Germans in the terrible 
upheavals of 1945 and after when millions 
of German people were expelled from the 
east ; injustice was done. But no good will 
come to Germany or Europe through the 
systematic attempt to perpetuate memories 
of the past; still less by attempts to 
reverse this great historical change by 
further upheavals. 


ANDREW 
SHONFIELD 


The Attack on 
World Poverty 


THE ECONOMIST: “He has a strong 
questioning mind, an earthy 
common sense, and a sure way 
of applying his economics . . . 
lively, thought-provoking and 
right on the ball.” 21s net 


RICHARD 
CARRINGTON 
A Biography 
of the Sea 


DR. L. HARRISON MATTHEWS: 
* ‘An enormous amount of in- 
formation on a_ fascinating 
subject, skilfully blended into 
@ 4 story that carries the reader 
along and leaves him asking for 
more.” 
and 39 line 
30s net 


64 photographs 
drawings 
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Charles 
(1959) 
264 pages 


Tue Search For Strapuity. By 
Schwartz. McClelland < Stewart 
London: Bailey Bros. & Swinten. 
48s. 


Anyone with a serious interest in the price 
of wheat and other grains would do well to 
look at this book. It is a meaty and admirable 
analysis of what the grain trade looks like from 
the point of view of farmers, who depend for 
their livelihood on uncertain exports at un- 
predictable prices of a crop fat is at the 
mercy of drought and early frosts. The author 
has collected a wealth of material about grain 
growing and grain marketing in Saskatchewan, 
showing its significance in relation both to the 
life of this Canadian province and of the nation 
as a whole; it is also of importance to anyone 
concerned with the problem of economies based 
on a staple export. The book is too detailed 
for popular consumption, but it should be read 
by anyone who has to make decisions affecting 
the world trade in grain. 

The first of an ambitious series on “ Contem- 
porary Saskatchewan,” which aims at a far- 
reaching and thorough examination of the pro- 
vince’s social problems, this volume sets a high 
standard. 


Tue Mippite East: A History. By Sydney N 
Fisher. Routledge. 695 pages. 45s. 

This book was first published in an American 
series that is designed tor tae campus and not 
for the quad. it fits no Britisn university 
syllabus known to this reviewer, and is stuffed 
too full of fact to attract the common reader. If 
everything from Sumer to Nasser is to be 
covered in 650 pages, the only course, for Eng- 
lish students, is to stick to broad outlines and to 
try to display the ebb and flow of invasion, trade 
and culture from Asia to Europe and back again 
that has made a middle ground of the Middle 
East. Professor Fisher draws,no such pattern, 
and, on account of the effort he makes to men- 
tion everyone, writes prose that is unreadably 
staccato. Nor has his hard work produced a 
wholly useful book of reference; it 1s adequate 
for the Ottomans and the Arabs, but not for the 
Persians, whom it includes up to 1500 and after 
1906, but scarcely mentions in between. Propor- 
tions are adrift when room is found for mennuon 
of every one of the eight sons of Suleiman the 
Magnificent (only half of whom grew to man- 
hood), but not for Shah Abbas the Great, or 
Nadir Shah, or Nasir ad-Din Shah. There is a 
good short bibliography at the end of each 
chapter, but in the English edition that could 
have been greatly improved by the inclusion of a 
few of the modern English books available; 
many of the American books suggested are not 
always to be had in British libraries. 


AMERICAN HisTorRIcAL DOCUMENTS. 
Harold C. Syrett. Barnes and Noble, New York 
London: Constable. 441 pages. 18s. 


A most useful collection of documents for the 
student of American history, with short exposi- 
tions of the background in many cases. The 
documents cover the period from 1606 to 1959, 
but the period since 1945 is merely sketched in, 
often with a short summary instead of the docu- 
ment itself, 


Edited by 


MONETARY DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT 
By Gerald T. Dunne. Rutgers University Press. 
112 pages. $4.50. 

This is the first volume in the new Rutgers 
Banking Series, which is designed to provide a 
library of material on modern banking for the 
specialist. Mr Dunne is legal counsel for the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St Louis and a 
graduate of the Stanier Graduate School of 
Banking, which the American Bankers Associa- 
tion conducts at Rutgers University. In this 
book he is concerned with the judicial opinions 
\and the flexibility of the Constitution, which 
have permitted Congress to become paramount 
iN Monetary matters. 
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BOOKS 


THe COoNNOISSEUR’S HANDBOOK OF ANTIQUE 
COLLECTING. Edited by Helena Hayward. The 
Connoisseur. 320 pages. 21s. 


This is a dictionary of terms used by con- 
noisseurs and collectors of antiques. If you want 
to know what is an acorn knop, a colfichet or a 
harleian—this is the book to consult. On more 
ordinary ground, there are useful, although 
necessarily very brief, descriptions of different 
kinds of pottery, porcelain and glass. 


BEGINNERS PLEASE. By the Investors Chronicle 
Eyre & Spottswoode. 331 pages. 30s. 


The first edition of this book met a deservedly 
good reception in 1955, and the new edition 
uses the same framework of a large and highly 
informative question and answer section, based 
on letters to the Investors Chromcle. It has 
been brought up to date with more topical 
matter. Unchanged in price, it is a sound intro- 
duction to the Stock Exchange and investment 
for the novice and a useful source of information 
for the practising small investor. 


Economics. By 
6th edition 


Frederic Benham 
59] pages. 20s. 

With the issue of this ‘sixth edition. Mr 
Benham’s “ Economics” can definitely take its 
p'ace among the select band of introductions to 
the subject that have won a wide appeal. The 
book deserves its success. The basic proposi- 
tions about the scope and aims of economics, the 
organisation of production and the means of 
exchange are persuasively, but never dogmatic- 
ally, stated and the exposition throughout is 
clear. There is only one major omission. Mr 
Benham gives no bibliography, or indeed read- 
ing list of any sort to guide the student in his 
next stage of more specialised reading. 


Piuman 


COMMON Market Fiscat Systems. By FE. B 
Nortcliffe. Sweet and Maxwell. 98 pages. 21s 


A useful comparative study of the taxation 
systems of the Six. The articles appeared 
originally in the British Tax Review in Decem- 
ber, 1959. They have since been brought yp 
to date to include, for example, the French tex 
changes of December, 1959. They provide a 
useful background to the first steps towards tax 
harmonisation in the Six. 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. By 
W. D. Grampp. Stanford University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 165 pages 
§« 

This is an American's study, after a vear's 
work in England, of the campaign against the 
corn laws made by that band of free traders 
whom Disraeli called “the school of Man- 
chester.” This book does not evoke the breath- 
lessness of the campaign, the snowstorm of 
pamphlets, the excitement in the House of 
Commons debates: instead it is a careful 
analysis of the economic ideas behind the cam- 
paign, to which the author adds his own view 
of why it was successful. Perhaps rather oddly 
the Manchester Guardian has no mention; 
there is also an odd preference for the word 
textile in place of cotton. 


GOVERNMENT AND THE AMERICAN Economy. By 
Merle Fainsod, Lincoln Gordon and Joseph 
Palamountain, Jr. 3rd edition. Macmillan, 1011 
pages, 50s. 

This account of the way in which the 
American government controls and directs the 
economy and promotes the economic interests 
of various groups has been revised extensively. 
Less space is now,allotted to historical develop- 
ment and new chapters have been added on 
anti-trust policies, atomic energy, transport, 
monetary policy, and other fields of growing 
importance, which give the student a sound 
grasp of the range and complexity of govern- 
mental contrdls in the United States. 
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MINING THE SKY 


Out of the air we breathe-a new raw material for Consett steel 


REVOLUTION is taking place in 
steel-making and Consett is in the 
forefront of it. 
Oxygen is the basis of this revolution. Conven- 
tional methods of refining iron into steel use air; 
the break-through lies in the use of oxygen in- 
stead—pure oxygen, extracted by the ton from 
the air we breathe. Consett will be the first stecl- 
works in the world to use two of the new oxygen 
processes—the L.D. process from Austria, and 
the Kaldo process from Sweden. 
In both these processes 100 tons of impure 


molten iron from the blast furnaces will be poured 
into barrel-shaped vessels weighing over 400 
tons apiece with their linings. Then high pressure 
jets of oxygen are blown on to the surface of the 
molten metal, refining it to steel. The L.D. and 
Kaldo processes both give a spectacular increase 
in productivity and an equally spectacular de- 
crease in fuel consumption. And an additional 
advantage over the older, air-blown Bessemer 
converters is that they can absorb higher propor- 
tions of cold scrap or even iron ore, which con- 
siderably reduces raw matefial costs. 


The new plant should be working by the end 
of 1961, producing for Consett an additional } 
million tons of steel a year. In increasingly com- 
petitive world markets Consett does not mean 
to be left behind. 


CONSETT 


IRON COMPANY LIMITED 


CONSETT, COUNTY DURHAM - TEL: CONSETT 341 (12 LINES) 
TELEGRAMS : “STEEL PHONE ConsETT™ 
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—the time when the Marsdens 
‘do-it-themselves’ 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when the Marsdens make their plans and sce 
their plans come truce. The new contemporary cabinet—that’s Mr. 
Marsden’s job; the latest design in curtains—specially chosen by 
Mrs. Marsden to suit the new colour scheme she and Carol had been 
planning together for several weekends past. Soon the living room will 
have a new standard of comfort—a standard that owes much to their 
television viewing 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when the Marsdens do most of their television 
viewing—because they have so much more leisure. They're relaxed, 
receptive, in the right frame of mind to take in and appreciate what they 


see on television. 


THE WEEKEND IS THE TIME when the Marsdens do most of their planning 


and make most of their buying decisions—because they're all there to 
talk things over. 


WEEKEND IS THE TIME to reach the Marsdens of Bolton—and four mil- 
hon homes hke theirs in the ABC Network. If the Marsdens fancy.some- 
thing, they get it—even if they do have to save for a bit. So if you sell 
what thev want, tell them about it through ABC Television! 


Half the ITV homes in England and Wales with more than half the 
buying power, are open to you through ABC Weckend Television. 


ABC WEEKEND TELEVISION 


NORTH AND MIDLANDS NETWORK 


ABC TELEVISION LIMITED, ONE HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.S 


A Member of the Associated Britusé Picture Corporation 
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TODAY'S 
~MIDLAND 


Night after night the great modern express trains of today’s 
London Midland speed your freight to where it’s wanted. If 
you have freight to send ask your Goods Agent or Station 


Master how todays — Z OMDON MIDLAND 


GETS IT THERE SOONER! GETS IT THERE SAFER! 


TO AND FROM LONDON. THE MIDLANDS, THE NORTH & NORTH WEST and al very competitive rates too! 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Generals versus Colonels in Turkey 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ISTANBUL 


HE Turks have always been unexpected. In 1923 Kemal 

Ataturk won a war after his country had officially been 

defeated. In 1945 Mr Inénii changed a regime overnight 
from centuries of dictatorship to a parliamentary system. Now, with 
the ousting of Colonel Turkes’s faction from the National Unity 
Committee, the Turks have done the unexpected again. In the 
second stage of their revolution, which in most countries is more 
extremist than the first, it is the moderates and the conservatives 
who have won. The Turkish Mensheviks have trampled on the 
Turkish Bolsheviks. Neguib has ousted Nasser. And “ revolu- 
tionary Turkey” has acclaimed the conservatives against the 
revolutionaries. 


The, victory of Girsel and the generals over Turkes and the 
colonels has been hailed in intellectual circles inside Turkey, 
speaking roughly with a single voice, as a victory for western 
democratic institutions over the attempts by a group to set up, 
or rather perpetuate, a military dictatorship. The coup has been 
acclaimed, not only by the intellectuals, but also by the press, 
business circles, the Greek and Armenian minorities and even, 
astoundingly, by most of the young people. Only the great mass 
of the peasantry is, as usual, enigmatic or inarticulate. 

It will become clear from General Giirsel’s future actions whether 
or not such rejoicing was premature. The “ restoratiog of demo- 
cracy” did not start too well when, on the very day after last 
Sunday’s coup, the military authorities bluntly gave orders to the 
préss to abstain from writing a single word about the question 
that most interested the nation—the fate of the fourteen dismissed 
officers. It remains to be seen whether a military junta which 
has liquidated all opposition within itself can, however excellent 
its intentions, manage to be more tolerant than it was during its 
period of military rule. 

The political situation is now very interesting. The main 
problem since the May revolution has been how to represent 
politically the large number of Turks who still support Mr 
Menderes—and whose sympathy for the former government has 
hardly been damped by the Yassiada trials—but who since the 
dissolution of the Democrat party some months ago have nobody 
to vote for and are a deadweight of danger and opposition. The 
name of Colonel Turkes was linked to the idea of creating a new 
political party, which had been expected to have a leftish tinge, 
aimed at mopping up a large part of the floating former Democrat 
party vote. There is no more talk for the moment of this. At 
the same time it is clear that the Girsel faction, which has now 
come out on top, is closely linked to Mr Ismet Inénu, the veteran 
leader of the Republican People’s party, and the recent coup may 
have been carried out with his knowledge. Mr Inénii and the 
Republican People’s party are believed to be anathema to about 
50 per cent of the Anatolian voters. If this is so, it can hardly 
be expected that the second coup will recommend itself to the 
peasants any more than the first one did. 

A much deeper question is raised by last Sunday's coup, the 
essence of which lies in what exactly Colonel Turkes’s group stood 
for. It has been labelled “fascist,” both inside and outside 
Turkey—on what grounds is quite uncertain. Colonel Turkes 


was a pan-Turanian. it is true, in 1944, but there is no certainty 
that he is still one now, and even it he were, that would not be 
conclusive. From the combined declarations made individually 
since May 27th by members of the fallen group of fourteen, it 
would seem that their views are essentially more left than right, 
and at all events much more left than the views of General Giirsel 
and others, who are as conservative as one would expect elderly 
generals to be. Land reform, the right to strike, popular education, 
houses for the people, a national health service and social insurance 
schemes have been the sort of thing that the fourteen have most 
spoken of. It is true that some of them have made extremely 
nationalistic attacks on foreign schools and American oil com- 
panies. but not more than was done in the time of Kemal Ataturk, 
who was never accused of being a fascist. 

Three issues seem to have brought matters to a head: the 
sacking of 147 university professors two weeks ago, arguments 
inside the old national unity committee about the powers of the 
constituent assembly which General Giirsel said would now be 
set up “forthwith,” and the new plan, which is said to have 
originated from the Turkes group, for a “ general directorate of 
ideological and cultural unity.” The latter idea, which was attacked 
most violently by the intellectuals, and rightly so, was perhaps the 
main reason for labelling the Turkes group as fascist ; but in fact 
what is a more obvious example of “ cultural and ideological unity ” 
than the party line in communist countries? Such an idea might 
equally label the fallen group as “ communist.” In any event it 
went little further, if as far, as Kemal Ataturk himself went in 
his efforts to produce uniformity of opinion during the period of 
his reforms. 

The clash between General Girsel and Colonel Turkes was 
not only between the old and the young, between the generals 
and the colonels, but between conservative and radical. It might 
well be that some of the purged men, who were genuinely attached 
to the principles of Kemal Ataturk, and who clearly wished to 
reinterpret his ideas of laicism and étatisme, were closer to the 
spirit of Ataturk’s ideas than are General Giirsel and the con- 
servatives. The fact that the bulk of the nation supports General 
Girsel against Colonel Turkes seems to mean, if it means any- 
thing, that the Turkish nation—even its intellectuals, more 
astonishing even, its youth—is fundamentally conservative. It is 
a country where there has never been even the mildest form of 
socialism, where all parties since the republic was founded can, 
by western standards be said to belong to the extreme Right. 
Probably the one man in Turkey who came nearest to the Left 
—taking “ Left” to|mean closer to the people—was the greatest 
of them, Ataturk himself. 

The westernised Turkish intellectuals—who spend most of their 
time talking about constituent assemblies, political institutions, 
second chambers and electoral laws—tend to ignore the harsh 
facts of Turkey’s economic and social condition: a rapidly multi- 
plying population, decreasing food supply, devastating soil erosion 
and deforestation throughout the Anatolian plateau, an illiteracy 
rate of nearly 70 per cent, mass hidden unemployment, the build-up 
of huge semi-urban proletariats, almost unaltered poverty in the 
villages, not to mention $1,300 million worth of foreign debt. 
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HARG ISLAND has many monuments: the remains of a 
Zoroastrian temple and of a Palmyrene Christian monastery ; 
rock tombs of more than one remote epoch, with portals curiously 
carved ; the shrine and tomb of an early Moslem worthy, Mir 
Mohammed, reverenced by the Shi'a sect. To these has now 
been added a modest black stone commemorating the visit on 
November 8th of the Shah, formally to open Kharg as an ocean 
terminal for the loading of crude oil. The new stone stands at 
the pierhead of the new jetty on the deep-sea side of the island, 
where tankers of up to 100,000 tons can be loaded and turned 
round without even coming in sight of the Persian mainland from 

hich the oil comes. 

Kharg is a not disagreeable island, a lump of coral limestone 
square miles in area and up to 280 feet high, thrust up from 
seabed in prehistory. by the volcanic upheavals which created 
tortured landscape of south Persia, and which also trapped the 

oil. It is a wild life sanctuary, where shooting is prohibited, and 
gazelle and black partridge flourish. Its present re-entry into the 
commercial world, after a longish interval since the Syrian colonists 
traded with China, follows upon a decision taken in 1956 by the 
Iranian oil consortium to develop Gachsaran, eighty miles inland. 
into a major producing field and provide it with a deep-sea outlet. 
The Gachsaran development, the pipeline overland to Ganaveh 
and undersea from Ganaveh to Kharg, and the development of 
Kharg itself will have cost about £36 million. 

The Shatt al Arab is a bottleneck both for Persian oil and for 
the oil of south Iraq ; and both the consortium in Persia and the 
Iraq Petroleum Company are investing very large sums to by-pass 
it. Except for Bandar Mashur, which exports crude oil from 
Agha Jari and a modest quantity from Gachsaran (and which 
would need costly development to enable it to do much more), 
Persian oil exports have been confined to the Shatt al Arab. This 
has a potential political disadvantage, in that the bed of the Shatt 
al Arab is Iraqi territory, and the Persians’ efforts to free their traffic 
from Basra port control have so far been unavailing. 

Of more immediate importance, it also has an economic dis- 
advantage; the Shatt, in normal tide conditions, will not take 
ships of much more than 20,000 tons. Abadan, therefore—though 
it remains the greatest refining centre in the eastern hemisphere— 
is not able to join in the bulk oil export trade in its modern form. 
The huge super-tankers that load with crude oil at Ahmadi, Ras 
Tanura, Sidon and Banias cannot reach Abadan, any more than 


they can reach the exisiing Iraqi river port of Fao, which was | 


built nine years ago to serve the first of the south Iraq oilfields. 
The solution adopted by the Iraq Petroleum Company at Fao 
is to lay a submarine pipeline for a distance of twenty miles 
offshore to a marine loading platform, an artificial island built 
in deep water ; when this comes into service around the end of 
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next year it will enable the output of the south Iraq fields to be 
more than doubled. 

The operating company in south Persia was at least spared the 
expense of building its own island. .Kharg suits the purpose 
admirably. As it now exists, the jetty can berth at one time a 
tanker of 100,000 tons (though no such monster has been seen 
there yet), one of 45,000 tons (which has) and two of 35,000 tons. 


_ By adding a new arm, so that the inverted L-shape of the jetty 


is turned into a T, this berthing accommodation can be doubled 
relatively simply. As protection against the huge weights of such 
ships, the jetty has an ingenious shock-absorber system of steel 
and rubber plates. Its overhead loading gadgets can fill a ship 
with oil at the rate of 7,400 tons an hour (far more than most 
tankers can actually take). Since the average loading time for 
a ship at Kharg is thirteen hours, a sailor’s chances of seeing the 
world are eroded a little more ; at most of these new oil ports the 
crews do not go ashore. 

The oil that pours into the ships at this terrifying rate comes 
from the big tank farm up on the hill, without pumping. The 
tank farm, in turn, is fed by gravity from the Gachsaran field, 
up in the mountains a hundred miles to the north. Gachsaran 
is not a new discovery, but because of its relative remoteness from 
the collecting, refining and exporting centre at Abadan it has been 
exploited until now at the relatively modest rate (by Mifidle Eastern 
standards) of 3 million tons a year. With the new pipeline and 
the Kharg terminal this can now be increased to 20 million tons 
a year, or possibly more. But the actual attainment of that figure 
requires a further development of the Gachsaran field itself ; part 
of this is now complete, part is still projected. 

Seventy or eighty 
miles of desert 
separate the coast at 
Ganaveh from the 


oilfield at Gachsaran, 


which is in miountain 

country, not ‘ very 

high but theatrically 

broken up ; it might 

be the scenic back- 

ground to a Western. 

Like the terrain on 

the surface, the oil 

structure under- 

ground presents irregularities and difficulties, and the precise 
contours and limits of the field are not yet known. However, 
the development of the last few years has yielded impres- 
sive results, including one well which must be among the world’s 
largest producers (5,000 tons a day). The original production 
unit, built by the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company in pre-Mossadegh 
days, has been nearly doubled and a second big unit added to it ; 
it is at these “units” that the crude oil is collected from the 
wells and treated in order to free it from gas and sulphur. When 
a third unit has been added to these two the productive capacity 
of the field will have been raised to more than 20 million tons 
a year. 

This will be the second Persian oilfield in size after Agha Jari, 
which lies to the west ; and there may be possibilities as well in 
the Lishtar area between Gachsaran and Agha Jari. Thus, the 
trend is for the centre of gravity of Persian oil production to shift 
eastward, along a line roughly parallel with the Persian Gulf, from 
theold fields which served Abadan when Abadan was first built. 

In a world that is said to be glutted with oil, it seems a puzzic 
at first sight that the oil industry should be spending these huge 
sums to expand production. But, though world prices have fallen, 
demand continues to rise; and each Middle Eastern producing 
state has its own compelling reasons for insisting that it is not 
left behind, that its oil revenues continue to go up and its fields, 
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pipelines and ports are kept up to date. The Kharg project makes 
sense in its local political and economic setting: as a means of 
putting Persia on a competitive equality with the most favourably 
placed oil states of the Persian Gulf. 


Guns or Butter in Cyprus 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN NICOSIA 


Ok long periods, the new Cyprus Republic fades from the head- 
F lines of the world’s press—untl suddenly a new wave of gun- 
manship reminds news editors that the place has a kick in it vet 
Phe setthng of old scores is likely to be an ugly scar in the life of 
the republic for a long time to come. Yet this inevitable legacy of 
the vears of racial and fratricidal strife has to be seen in perspective 


It'1s impossible to find out at present how many of the recent 
killings have been political and how many “ private.” Some have 
been glaringly political, some obviously private ; and in some the 
motives may have been mixed. What is disturbing 1s, first. how 
reluctant, or even afraid, Cypriots sull are to give information to 
the police ; and, secondly, the obvious fact that, despite repeated 
appeals by Archbishop Makarios, scores of youths have held on 
to their guns—rather as an Englishman might hold on to his 
umbrella against a rainy day. 

The island's leaders are genuinely disturbed about the killings ; 
but they also feel that the bouts of gangsterism that have occurred 
have been getting disproportionate publicity abroad. Western diplo- 
mats in Nicosia agree, by and large, with the Cypriot leaders ; the 
truth is that, in spite of the outbursts of violence that have hap- 
pened, life in the new republic has so far been relatively uneventful. 
At the same time, however, there is an increasing demand that 
eflective action should speedily be taken to root out the remaining 
vestiges of gun law. Warnings of drastic searches and severe penal- 
ties were given some weeks ago, and it is widely believed that the 
police are waiting to build up their evidence on the suspected 
gangs before they pounce. But it is a tricky problem for President 
Makarios, and presents him with a considerable moral challenge. 
since some of the gunmen are undoubtedly former Eoka men and 
his Own supporters. 


Apart from this problem of lingering gangsterdom, the island 
has remained untouched by the crises and catastrophes which had 
been so freely forecast. This, however, is mainly because the 
problems have been shelved rather than solved. On the credit side, 
perhaps the most encouraging feature is the remarkably friendly 
relations that have already been established between the republic 
and the British authorities. The visit last month of Archbishop 
Makarios and Dr Kutchuk to the joint military headquarters at 
Episcopi went well, and its success was happily consolidated a few 
days later by the brief meeting at Nicosia airport between the Duke 
of Gloucester and the archbishop. Though many of the British 
military are still sceptical about this new found friendliness, the 
archbishop is sincere when he says, as he did when he visited 
Episcopi, that the past is past and there must be good relations 
between the two countries in future. 

It would, however, be unrealistic to imagine that this incipient 
amity will never be clouded. At the moment, Archbishop Makarios 
seems disinclined to dance to the Communists’ tune over the pos- 
sible use of Akrotiri as an H-bomb arsenal ; but there are local 
issues, such as the question of water supplies, and, more 
immediately, the employment of non-Cypriots in the bases (par- 
ticularly Pakistanis and Sudanese), where to some extent local 
mterests appear to conflict, and where, moreover, there seem to be 
incipient differences in interpretation of the Cyprus treaty. With 
unemployment still near its peak, the Cypriots are claiming that 
they should have the jobs in the bases ; they point to the section 


on 


in the treaty which says that “ so far as is practicable ~ the British 
authorities shall employ only Cypriot labour. The military authori- 
ues, however, have not lost all their doubts about Cypriots as 
security risks ; they also feel a sense of moral obligation towards 
camp followers like the Pakistanis, who have served the British 
forces in the Middle East and elsewhere for generations. 

Informal talks have already begun, with the Cypriots pressing for 
4“ ceiling ” to the number of foreign workers in the bases. So far, 
there is little indication that the archbishop wants to stir up a 
new crisis, but there is always the danger that the tail may wag 
the dog: that the sedulous Communist-controlled left wing trade 
umions (in this instance aided by the right wing and independent 
trade unions) may magnify and inflame the differences to such an 
extent that the archbishop, to save his own face, eventually feels that 
he has to take more militant action. Meanwhile, cordial relations 
already exist between the president and the administrator of the 
bases, Air Marshal Sir William McDonald, whose initial essays in 
diplomacy have won him high opinions. The British diplomatic 
representative, Mr W. A. Clark, has also managed to enter the 
esoteric coterie with whom the archbishop apparently feels he can 
“fix his difficulties. (To some extent Dr Kutchuk has shown 
that he belongs to the same club. 

The system of virtual apartherd between the Turkish and Greek 
communities seems almost as tight as ever, although it is whispered 
that more enlightened counsels are being heard in the Turkish 
quarter. Undoubtedly, economic pressure is making some Turks 
realise that a policy of total separatism is impracticable. But on the 
whule the two communities seem bent on living in water-tight 
compartments. Occasionally, something happens te show up the 
absurdity of the situation ; an example is the current rumpus over 
whether Cyprus should be represented in the world cup football 
tournament by a Greek or Turkish Cypriot team. More seriously, 
there is so far scarcely a flicker of a sense of Cypriot nationhood. 
Three months is obviously too short a period for such a feeling to 
emerge, but the fervent nationalists on each side seem to have a 
disturbing contempt for the concept of a Cypriot nation. Even 
President Eisenhower was recently taken to task by a local news- 
paper for using such an expression ; the majority of the island's 
inhabitants, he was told, were Greeks, not Cypriots. Not sur 
prisingly in this mental climate, the outward trappings of nation- 
hood evoke no popular enthusiasm ; one hardly ever sees a Cyprus 
flag except on official buildings, and no one seems at all interested 
In a national anthem, 


HE relations between the communities seem unlikely to improve 
- until the situation in Turkey itself has clarified. In the Turkish 
quarter of Nicosia, there is now a mood of unrest and uncertainty, 
in marked contrast to the almost monolithic front that the Turks 
put up during the latter stages of the emergency. Some sort of 
wind is obviously blowing from Ankara—but how far it is a wind of 
change is not clear. There have been subterranean rumblings of 
discontent, and the popularity of Dr Kutchuk—the nationalist 
turned moderate—has suffered. One Turkish opposition party has 
just been formed, and there are rumours of another on the way. 
Independent candidates have made headway in by-elections and one 
has been elected to the House of Representatives. To thicken the 
sense of mystery and confusion, Mr Denktash, for long established 
as number two to Dr Kutchuk, has just given up the chairmanship 
of the Federation of Turkish Associations, the powerful quasi- 
organisation which he seemed to be using as a stepping-stone 
to political power. 

“In the coming months the popularity of the leaders of both 
communities will, however, depend largely on the way economic 
issues are tackled. If the Cyprus experiment is to work, then the 
leaders must have something positive to show the people—jobs 
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for the workless and food for the hungry. The economy is being 
examined from top to bottom by a United Nations team, and the 
lines of a five-year plan are already emerging. But the new govern- 
ment, for political reasons, in the meantime must give the impression 
that it is taking vigorous action to provide work. Some schemes of 
public works are already under way and much will depend on the 
extent to which these can absorb unemployment during the winter 
months. If the problem is not appreciably eased by the spring, 
it seems‘ probable that the opposition groups in each community 
will make political headway, at the expense of both the archbishop 
and Dr Kutchuk. To add to the difficulties of the new regime, 
the exceptional drought of the past summer and autumn has 
brought hunger and poverty to many rural families. 

The teething troubles must be set against a background of con- 
centrated ideological pressure from the Soviet block. In the past 
three months an almost interminable succession of east European 
envoys has turned up in Nicosia, usually at their own invitation, 
with proposals for diplomatic recognition and usually with sugges- 
tions about commercial pacts and economic aid. Archbishop 
Makarios does not want to accept Soviet aid ; but he freely admits 
that, if the economic situation deteriorates, he may have to. The 
danger is that the average Cypriot is superbly confident that, 
whatever may have happened elsewhere, he can deal with the 
Russians. Diplomatic intrigue may yet become a major Cypriot 
industry, and Nicosia the Lisbon of the cold war. 


Uzbekistan Today 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN SOVIET ASIA 


ZBEKISTAN has many resemblances to Iraq, though it is a 
U little smaller and has a higher proportion of cultivated land. 
As at Baghdad, the temperature at Tashkent rises to more than 
100 degrees Fahrenheit in summer and sinks below freezing point 
in winter. The country is mostly flat, but the eastern province, 


Fergana, rises into a region of high mountains out of which flow 
two great rivers, the Syr Daria in the east and the Amu Daria, or 
Oxus, in the west. Together with the Zarafshan in the centre 
which flows to Samarkand, these rivers do for Uzbekistan what 
the Tigris and Euphrates do for Iraq. There is also a similarity 
in the subsoil, for jt is claimed that the resources of natural gas 
in the north-west, between Bukhara and Khiva, are the equivalent 
of 2,000 million tons of coal. One pipeline is to be built to the 
Urals ; another, 400 miles long, will run from Jarkak past Bukhara 
to Tashkent. Meanwhile the country’s main wealth is in agri- 
culture. After the United States and China, Uzbekistan is the 
greatest cotton producing country in the world ; it supplies two- 
thirds of the needs of the Soviet Union. The capital, Tashkent, 
now a city of a million inhabitants, contains the largest Soviet 
textile mill., To travellers coming from the strenuous austerity 
of Moscow, ‘Uzbekistan, with its cheerful oriental crowds, its sun- 
shine, and its abundance of fruit—peaches, grapes, melons, and 
water-melons—appears like paradise after purgatory. 

Again like Iraq, Uzbekistan was once the heart of great Muslim 
kingdoms. Today Tashkent is the home of the principal Muslim 
dignitary of the 1§ million people of Muslim descent who live in 
Central Asia and who constitute one of the four administrative 
divisions into which the Muslims of the Soviet Union are divided. 
The present holder of this office is al Sayyid Zia ed Din ibn Baba 
Khan ; his official designation is “ Grand Mufti for the Muslims 
of Central Asia and Kazakhstan.” He is about §0 years old, alert, 
energetic, travelled in the Muslim world and an excellent speaker 
in Arabic. In a state that encourages anti-religious propaganda, 
he describes himself as “one who still believes in God”; he 
presides over Muslim religious instruction and receives foreign 
visitors. No doubt the Soviet government wishes to give the 
impression that [slam is as well off in the Soviet Union as else- 
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where. Lavish hospitality is dispensed—for instance, a luncheon 
was given to a hundred visiting members of the International 
Congress of Orientalists in the Darak Khan madrasa (Muslim 
college) last August, and large sums are being spent on the restora- 
tion of the great Muslim buildings of Samarkand and Bukhara 
(21 million roubles this year for the latter city alone). It is easy 
to overlook the fact that the famous mosques are now treated as 
monuments of art, not as places of worship, and that the little 
mosques that are still “ working” (to use the Soviet idiom) attract 
only scanty and elderly congregations. For the whole area there 
are only eighty-odd students of religion. In fact it is now in 
general meaningless to ask young Soviet citizens whether they are 
Muslim or Christian ; one can only inquire to which community 
their forebears belonged. 


Of course, in the Middle East as well loyalty to Islam tends to 
be replaced by devotion to an ethnic group or a nation in the 
modern sense of the word. Lenin’s rooted objection to Russian 
colonisation su r- 
vives in the Soviet 
dictum that the 
forms of national 
culture are un- 
objectionable pro- 
vided the content 
is socialist. In prac- 
tice this means that 
cultural manifesta- 
tions of the Uzbek 
sense of nationality 
are permitted—Uzbek children are taught in the Uzbek language; 
Uzbek literature, drama, and music are encouraged .and flourish ; 
local customs are respected as long as they do not conflict with 
Soviet economic or anti-religious theory. In fact the sense of 
nationality appears to be as developed in the big cities of 
Uzbekistan as it is in Tiflis or Kiev. 

Although Russians and Uzbeks work side by side in offices and 
workshops, they do not seem to mix much socially. The women 
are often distinguished from Russian women by their traditional 
costume of many-coloured silk, and the men nearly all wear the 
characteristic Uzbek tubiteika or black skull-cap with silver 
embroidery. Yet the number of Russian settlers increases, and 
Russian influence spreads. In a factory at Samarkand an inquiring 
orientalist discovered that only 30 per cent of the workers were 
Uzbek, and none of the management. Here the parallel is with 
North Africa rather than with the Middle East. The Russians 
moved into Central Asia at just about the same time as the French 
moved into North Africa—and in much the same way. In popula- 
tion and the proportion of settlers there is a fairly close parallel 
between Uzbekistan and Algeria. Tashkent and Samarkand are 
as Russian today as Algiers and Oran are French. 

Why, then, is Uzbekistan quiet, while the so-called irresistible 
currents of nationalism have resulted in a six-year struggle in 
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' Algeria? No doubt the deciding factors are the remoteness of 


Central Asia, the artificial isolation imposed by the iron curtain, 
and the totalitarian suppression of freedom of thought and political 
liberty. Broadcasting does not help, since the Uzbeks have no 
independent sister states to speak to them in their own tongue. 
There are, however, other factors, more creditable to the Russians. 
They do not preach russification as such; no Russian leader 
claims that Uzbekistan is and must remain Russian. On the con- 
trary, russification is achieved indirectly as a by-product of the 
propagation of the ideal of a supra-national Soviet state ; this is 
not in theory essentially Russian, however much it may prove to 
be so in practice. There is a certain parallel with the arabisation of 
the territories conquered by the Arabs in the seventh century ; this 
was not carried on consciously but took place mainly because the 
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Arab rulers propagated the Islamic religion, which had been 
revealed in the Arabic language. 

Morcover, the Sovict government, as a matter of basic policy, 
long ago set about carrying out those reforms which the French 
government is only now seriously trying to carry out in Algeria 
as a counterblast to the rebellion. Ever since it received its present 
frontiers in 1925, Uzbekistan has been a republic with a council 
of ministers that has an Uzbek majority and an Uzbek chairman. 
The President of the Supreme Soviet of Uzbekistan is today an 
Uzbek woman. Some years ago there were already 1,340,000 
children at school—a higher total for the 8 million mhabitants of 
Uzbekistan than the French government has yet achieved for the 
10 million of Algeria. There are nearly 10,000 doctors (one for 
every 850 inhabitants), about three times as many as in Algeria. 

Probably none of these factors would be sufficient to keep 
Uzbekistan in association with Russia if the monolithic organisation 
of the Soviet Union were to weaken, and association were to become 
a matter of a free choice. But they are important facts which the 
West must consider when it is estimating the probable response 


of other underdeveloped peoples to advances made to them from | 
the western and the communist worlds. This is the painful truth | 


suggested in a phrase of General de Gaulle’s latest broadcast to the 
French people: “ If we have done much in and for Algeria, we also 
did not do in time certain other things which we should have done.” 


Japan's Frustrated Socialists 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN TOKYO 


DEAD politician has encouraged the Japanese Socialists to 
A revive a dead issue and hope for some success in the general 
elections this Sunday. But Inejiro Asanuma and his 17-year-old 
| assassin are both buried, the revised security treaty with the United 
States is a thing of the past (in more ways than one) and while 
the Japanese Socialists have scarcely as much showing above 
ground as has the British Labour party, the Japanese conservatives 
continue to enjoy conspicuous political and ¢conomic success. 

Mr Hayato Ikeda and his Liberal-Democratic party will no 
doubt win the eighth postwar general elections in Japan. The 
oe is prosperous and Mr Ikeda promises to make it more so. 

The Socialists, on the other hand, talk of Marx and neutrality, 
power politics and the American “enemy.” But this kind of 
talk does not cut much ice either with the country people or the 
workers. After the disturbances last May and June, students of 
various persuasions, mostly fanatic, joined a “ back to the farm” 
campaign ; they sadly returned to Tokyo to report that their 
ancestors had advised them to shut up and continue their studies: 

And in the series of demonstrations that have taken place since 
the autumn of 1958 the noisy but comparatively small crowds 
that the Socialists and the students have combined to bring out 
have been practically entirely composed of white-collar workers. 
The Japanese trade union federation is supported mainly by clerks 
and government employees. Big industry pays comparatively well ; 
it is generous with fringe benefits and stern with such misfits as 
union organisers. Small industry, on the other hand, treats its 
employees very badly, but they are too afraid of losing their 
miserable wages to complain. Neither the new generation of young 
voters, nor the people moving into the rapidly expanding urban 
areas (nearly 10 million people now live in Tokyo) seem to be 
nearly as favourably inclined towards the Socialists as they might 
have been expected to be. And if it is true, as the Socialists 
say it is, that the Japanese people do not like their present links 
with the West, it is odd that this also should not have helped 
the Socialists, who are in favour of a neutrality that would include 
diplomatic and trade agreements with China and the Soviet Union. 

In fact all that remains to be decided on Sunday is whether 


Mr Ikeda will increase or diminish the majority bequeathed to 
him by the much-maligned Mr Kishi. Mr Ikeda has lain low 
since he took over the leadership of the Liberal-Democratic party 
after Mr Kishi had been wounded by a right-wing fanatic. His 
attitude gave the country a chance to cool down. But for a few 
days after Mr Asanuma, the Socialist party chairman, was assagsi- 
nated on October 12th Mr Ikeda’s “ low posture,” as the Japanese 
call it, seemed both politically and physically vulnerable. The 
Japanese press, which pretends to be dignified but is| in fact highly 
excitable, declared that the assassination would destroy the con- 
servatives ; the Socialists cried out that the assassin was a 
“ Rightist ” ; and everyone else' said that democracy was (again) 
doomed. 

One acknowledged Rightist said that it served Mr Asanuma 
right. This was Mr Bin Akao, leader of one of the several small 
groups still loyal to the prewar system of overcoming opposition 
by eliminating its supporters. One did not have to look very far 
to discover that there was substantial agreement with Mr Akao’s 
sentiments, if not for the same reasons. Mr Asanuma and his 
associates had disturbed the peace, broken up sessions of the Diet, 
disrupted traffic and made a mess in the streets. The taxi drivers, 
overworked and underpaid, were fed up with the Socialists, and 
the people as a whole thought that they had not been polite. 
Socialist candidates were defeated in three important elections for 
provincial governors. 

Their discourtesy was probably the most important, although 
unspoken, charge against the Socialists. Discourtesy is a fatal 
defect in| Japan. It ruined the Communists after the May Day 
riots in 1952 and their further acts of violence a year later. The 
assassination of Mr Asanurna, however, was not in the same cate- 
gory. Some people condemned it because this was the proper 
thing to do. But it was part of the Japanese myth, and on 
November 2nd the young assassin confirmed his place in Japanese 
mythology by hanging himself. He had apparently found the 


only electric light fixture in Japan that would hold his weight. 


It was cléar before, and certain after, the suicide that no one 
could reasonably associate the assassin \with the right-wing plot 
that the Socialists were trying to discover. And with television 
aerials sprouting from farmhouse roofs and electric rice boilers 
becoming part of every dowry, it seems unlikely that the con- 
servatives will lose many votes through the assassination. Those 
who like to prophesy disaster foresee that if the Socialists are again 
blocked from office they will again seek to express their\frustrations 
in the streets and try to foment a revolution. But other revolu- 
tionaries have usually been able to reckon on some support from 
the workers and peasants. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


IN THE ‘BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The current issue of the quarterly research 
bulletin, Motor Businéss, examines the problem 
of labour feiations in the British motor industry. 
— articles are devoted to an analysis of the 
outlook for 


THE BRITISH MOTOR INDUSTRY IN 196! 
and to a study of 
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AND TRACTORS 
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HE name Springer comes up sooner or 

later these days at any conference in 
Germany of persons interested in culti- 
vating public opinion. Politicians, mer- 
chants, diplomatists, pedlars of one kind 
of salvation or another—all must take into 
account the influence of this Hamburg 
publishing house. Its miscellany of news- 
papers and periodicals have between them 
a total circulation of a hundred million 
copies a month. What fascinates and 
tantalises professional persuaders is that 
the Springer publications do on the whole 
substantiate their claim to be politically 
and economically independent. It is a 
press that requires thoughtful wooing— 
with news and views of intrinsic impor- 
tance or interest. Not that it is altogether 
without whims and fads. 

In his search for truth in a complicated 
worldy and for technical inspiration in a 
aman one, Herr Axel Springer has 
travelled to Moscow and Washington, 
Paris and New York, and maintains homes 
simultaneously in Hamburg, Berlin and 
London. He has been privately scolded 
by Dr Adenauer for rocking the boat of 
the Atlantic alliance, and publicly by Der 
Spiegel for encouraging Dr Adenauer in 
intransigence. It is quite possible that, if 
he strongly wished it, Herr Springer’s 
papers could persuade enough Germans 
to vote Social Democrat next autumn for 
Dr Adenauer to have to yield office to 
Herr Brandt. The two major parties 
would very much like to know what is 
going on in his mind. 

Herr Springer was forty-cight last May 
but looks scarcely forty. A studied ease 
in clothes of the best quality and cut, and 
the ritual arrival at eleven o’clock of a 
concoction of carrot juice, speak for a 
more than ordinary concern for appear- 
ance and health. Exempted from military 
service during the war—partly for political 
and partly for physical reasons—Herr 
Springer began in 1945 to carry on the 
family tradition of printing and publish- 
ing. His' father’s premises had been 
destroyed ; so it meant working for a 
while in an old air-raid shelter, equipped 
with no more than a chair, a wooden crate, 
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FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


and a borrowed typewriter. His first pro- 
duction, a periodical called Nordwest- 
deutsche Hefte, was composed largely of 
texts of broadcast talks. It has since 
evolved into the weekly Hor zu, west 
Germany's lower-browed Radio’ Times, 
fat with advertisements, recipes,, horo- 
scopes, jokes, stories and general suburban 
cosiness. 

With a circulation of 3,700,000, Hor zu 
is Springer’s principal money-maker. 
Bild-Zeitung, his bitty but more or less 
responsible tabloid daily, with a circula- 
uion of just turned three million and nearly 
three and a half million on Sundays (when 
it seils as Bild am Sonntag), claims to be 
“the world’s sixth largest newspaper,” 


after Asahi Shimbun, Mainicht Shimbun, 


Pravda, the Daily Mirror, arid the Daily 
Express. But Bild’s profits—it is the only 
newspaper in Germany selling for as little 
as twopence-——are much impaired by the 
cost of simultaneous printing in Hamburg, 
Essen, Frankfurt, Munich and Berlin. 
Bild was launched in 1952. In 1948 
Springer had brought out Kristall, an 
illustrated fortnightly devoted mainly. to 
popular science, and the evening Ham- 
burger Abendblatt. Both have done well. 
Today Kristall has a circulation of some 
500,000, and the Abendblatt, which sells 
330,000 copies on weekdays and 400,000 
at the weekend, has) a bigger circulation 
than any other German daily except Bild. 
In 1953 Herr Springer bought Die Welt, 
the successful daily founded by the British 
control commission, and raised its circu- 
lation from 172,000 copies sold to 225,000, 
and 266,000 on Saturdays. Die Welt am 


Sonntag, a mediocre and superficial paper, - 


which Herr Springer says he is planning 
to improve, surprisingly sells 430,000 
copies, probably because there is no 
serious alternative on Sundays. Earlier 
this year, Herr Springer acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Berlin house of 
Ullstein, which, in addition to books and 
dressmaking patterns, publishes the Ber- 
liner Morgenpost (230,000), the BZ 
(300,000), Radio-Revue, and Bauwelt. Of 
Das neue Blatt, a weekly that sells a 
million copies of uttle-tattle about starlets 


and princesses, the less said surely the 
happier Herr Springer will be. 


At least two newspapers have been 
driven out of business by Springer com- 
petiton—the old-fashioned Hamburger 
Anzetger and the briefly-resurrected Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt, which has been 
rnerged with the Abendblatt. Herr 
Springer says he has called a halt to ex- 
pansion, at any rate for the time being 
He has recently withdrawn from oppor- 
tunities to do business in Africa and 
Austria, and he has shed his interest in 
Constanze, a magazine for women, on the 
ground that it did not fit into the general 
run of his production. Herr Springer, 
there is no doubt about it, would prefer 
his achievements as a newspaper pro- 
prietor to be judged chiefly by Die Welt. 
It is in Die Welt, a daily of national 
standing which is printed in Hamburg, 
Essen and Berlin, that he has assembled 
his best writers, and it is through Die Welt 
that he seeks to disseminate his political 
ideas. 


What ideas? There was a time when, to 
Dr Adenauer’s annoyance, Herr Springer 
was encouraging the verbose editor of 
Die Welt to expound—in three hefty 
columns a go—the view that federal Ger- 
many should try to do more to accommo- 
date its policies with the realities of Soviet 
power, But for some ume now Herr 
Zehrer has concentrated his owa broad- 
sides, and much of the rest of Die Welt’s 
fire power, against Soviet policy in cast 
Germany and its German hatchet men. 
Herr Springer is now a keen adherent of 
the all-party movement called Indivisible 
Germany (Untejlbares Deutschland), and 
many members of his siaff, from the 
Hamburg doormen onwards, wear in their 
buttonholes the movement's badge, a 
replica of Berlin’s Brandenburg Gate that 
marks the east-west’ boundary there. 

So unreserved an identification with the 
government’s foreign policy has been too 
much for some of Die Welt’s writers. 
Several distinguished commentators and 
reporters have resigned in the course 
of the year. Not, it seems, without effect. 
A man addicted to misgiving in his 
Weltanschauung, Herr Springer has lately 
been putting it about that he is taking a 
new interest in politics and can be ex- 
pected presently to advance some rather 
more positive ideas. He has hinted to 
some that he believes the time is ripe for . 
a federal government composed of 
Christian Democrats and Social Demo- 
crats in harness together. Since the Social 
Democrats are suggesting that they have 
no objection to taking part in a grand 
coalition so long as Dr Adenauer is not a 
member of the cabinet, it looks as though 
Herr Springer may be contemplating 
support for Herr Brandt in the coming 
federal clection campaign. Apparently 
sul wavering, he is,\ not surprisingly, at 
present a much courted man. 
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_ The Bank 
Michelangelo knew 
comes to London 


Istituto Bancario San Paolo di Torino, 
established in 1563 when that great artist was stl alive, 
has opened a London Office at: 

BEVIS MARKS HOUSE, 

BEVIS MARKS, LONDON, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Avenue 6787/8 


under the managemen of its London representative, 
Mr. A. F. Westmacott. 
To foster goodwill, to create closer und rstanding 
in matters of commerce, 
and to help business houses in Britain 
resolve their problems of trading with Italy 
will be its constant aim 


Istituto Bancario 
San Paolo di Torino 


Head Office: Turin, Italy 


® SECTION FROM ‘THE CREATION OF MAN’ BY MICHELANGELO 
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BUSINESS WORLD 


Ford Buys Ford 


Our objective is to obtain greater operational 
flexibility and enable us better to co-ordinate our 
European and American manufacturing facilities, and 


integrate further our product lines and operations on 
a world-wide basis. 


We would like to add that, so far as we are con- 
cerned, we intend that your company’s operations 
shall continue under your direction without change 
in its employment policy or in its development pro- 
gramme. . 


(Letter from Ford Motor Company of Dearborn, Michigan, to Ford Motor Company of Dagenham, Essex.) 


NYONE. comfortably assuming that this week’s bid by 
A Ford of America.to make its ownership of Ford of 
Britain complete could leave the long-run commercial 
future of Britain’s second largest motor manufacturer 
unaltered would display no more respect for the parent com- 
any’s intelligence than for its veracity. One does not bid 
[129 million for administrative tidiness. American Ford, it 
must be assumed, has policies in mind, to the advantage of 
an international concern, which it might find significantly less 
convenient to carry through while minority shareholders still 
own some 4§ per cent of British Ford’s ordinary shares, of 
which 30 per cent is said to be held in Britain. The statements 
quoted above, for all their reassurances, say no less: given 
100 per cent ownership of its biggest overseas manufacturing 
operation in Britain, as well as 99 per cent ownership of Ford 
of Germany, the American parent company would feel quite 
free to supply the export markets of the world strictly in terms 


of what appeared to it the best utilisation of its widely 
deployed manufacturing facilities. 

This stated intention entirely justifies Parliamentary concern 
with the possible implications of such a policy for the very 
real national interest in the export prospects of the British 
motor industry. But, even within the present pattern of 
ownership, such a policy could not be prevented in Britain 
if the American parent chose to dictate it, either regardless 
of or in the longer-term interest of the minority shareholders. 
Never, since the first sales branch was set up in Shaftesbury 
Avenue in 1908, has ultimate control of Ford operations in 
Britain resided anywhere but in Detroit. And any idea that 
tight commitments as to its future commercial policy could 
be imposed on American Ford as conditions of its doing what 
it wants to do with British Ford would be probably as windy 
as this week’s bleatings about “ take-over bids.” 

To re-emphasise this is not to presume to know what the 


FORD IN FIVE CONTINENTS 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY, INC. 
Dearborn, Michigan 


Ranks second in American motor industry after General 

Motors. Made 1,745,000 cars and 331.000 trucks in 1959, 

30 per cent of American total. Operates 36 manufacturing 
and 21 assembly plants in United States. 


FORD — CO. OF CANADA, LTO. 
Windsor, Ontario (74.9%) 


Second largest vehicle producer after 
General Motors. Made 99,700 cars and 


Ownership 


FORD Tae co. LTD. 
Dagenham, England (54.6%) 


Second largest firm after BMC. Made 


Ford Foundation owns $32,073,739 Class A Stock (58) 

per cent of equity, but no sarees) Ford family 

interests hold $6,292,785 Class B Stock (40 per cent of 

votes). Public holds $16,494,991 common stock (60 per 
cent of votes). 


FORD-WERKE A.G. 
Kéin, Germany (99°) 


Comes fourth after VW, and Daimier- 


18,300 trucks in 1959, respectively 33 per 
cent and 27 per cent of Canadian total. 


Assembly plants in Commonwealth (ex. UK) 


Plants at Port Elizabeth (SA), Geelong 
(Australia), Singapore and Wellington (NZ). 
Assemble British and North American 
Ford vehicles. Local manufacture of parts 
growing (e.g., Falcon in Australia). 


320,000 cars, 85,000 commercial vehicles, 


and 67,000 tractors in 1959, respectively 


27, 23 and 28 per cent of British total. 


Opel 
Benz (including Auto-Union). Made 135,100 
cars and 16,800 trucks in 1959, 9 per cent of 
West German total for both. 


Assembly plants in Europe, Latin America and Middle East 


Europe : 


trucks—due to be closed). 
British and German cars) ; 
trucks, mostly local components). 


Latin Amer 


Amsterdam and Antwerp (US. 
Cork (British cars and trucks, Canadian cars) 


Buenos Aires (US cars and trucks) ; 
US trucks also assembled at Alexandria, Egypt. 


Y 


Marketing 
subsidiaries in 
many other 
countries 


British and German cars and trucks) ; 

; and Copenhagen (British cars and 
ica: Mexico City (US cars and trucks, 
and Brazil (US 
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management in Detroit believes will be right for Ford's . 


international operations ; nobody elsewhere can have the full | 
picture of comparative advantage. As a straight investment, 
Ford of Britain is wofth a good deal of anybody's money : 
this bid of $20.50 for each ordinary share (145s., against a 
pre-bid quotation of 91s. 3d.) values it somewhat higher in 
terms of earnings than Wall Street at present ‘puts Ford of 
America, but there may still be room for argument about the 
price from some minority shareholders. Again, there may be 
certain tax advantages for an American parent company in a 
wholly rather than a partly owned subsidiary. If the intention 
is to allocate markets logically between different units in a 
network of industrial operations that overlaps international 
frontiers, there might be advantages also, from the angle of 
anti-trust legislation in the foreign units being wholly owned 
rather than partly owned subsidiaries of an American company. 
These two points of detail, however, seem not to have 
discussed in negotiations about the price to be offered. 
simpler, central incentive for the management in Detroit seems 
to have been to gain full international flexibility in what they 
are convinced is becoming a more violently competitive market 
for automobiles of most sizes and nationalities. 


NE may speculate a little on the likely use of such flexi- 
bility, or at any rate list some of the factors that a 
group which makes a fifth of the world’s motor vehicles— 
30 per cent of American output and 10 per cent outside—may 
have to take into consideration in flexible operations. The 
market for automobiles in western Europe has recently been 
expanding, and is likely to continue to expand over the next 
decade or so, significantly faster than the North American 
market ; in absolute size, no further market, even faster- 
growing ones, can match it. There are, unfortunately for 
this country and conceivably for Dagenham, indications that 
the market of the European Seven is growing more slowly than 
that of the Six (since 1955 the one has grown by only a third 
and the other only by three-quarters). Detroit, for several 
years, has been working well below capacity, in a growing 
morass of uncertainty about what kinds of cars its customers 
wanted to replace those they owned already. This has thrown 
its product lines of development into hasty, uncertain, and 
not always elegant variation, which in turn have reduced its 
advantage of very long manufacturing runs and put a little 
more emphasis on its high labour costs. 

At the same time the growth of output and of manufacturing 
runs overseas, primarily in Britain, has reduced the disparity 
between unit overheads in Detroit and among Ford’s emigrant 
offspring. Ten years ago the comparison was between spread- 
ing tooling costs over, say, 75,000 units of a given model 4 
year in Dagenham and perhaps a million in the United States ; 
today it is between, say, 250,000 Anglias a year and well under 
a million of any single American Ford model, In spite of 
unruly trade unions at Dagenham, it is doubtful whether 
the gap between British and American operative wages has 
narrowed considerably. Other considerations are the parallel 
and even faster growth in capacity and economies of scale in 
certain European manufacturing competitors, and the bitter 
pressure of Ford’s competitors in a soft automotive market in 
the United States. 

One would need to put much better quantitative estimates 
on these and other factors in so complex an international 


equation before one could play it on one’s old computer and 
come up with any firm set of likely policies. Certain possi- 
bilities have been widely rumoured ; that Ford might choose 
to make a car, in Cologne, of about 1o0-inch wheelbase, to 
compete with the small-to-medium cars of Western Europe : 
or that it might make a compact car, wholly or in part in 
Europe and probably in Britain, for the United States market. 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd chose to hint that the first possibility was 
what might happen if the Treasury were to refuse consent 
to the American purchase of this final instalment of the British 
Ford equity ; it may happen anyway. The second possibility 
sounds more logical than it might if the American car market 
were in more settled circumstances. 

Detroit has of late been involved in greater experiment and 
variation between succeeding year’s models, with more risks, 
than in its postwar heyday; for every Falcon, the best of 
managements may come up with an Edsel. So it might be 
prepared, while these uncertainties last, to settle for lower- 
volume production of certain models, at least to start with— 
which would favour costs in its European facilities. Of those 
European facilities, indeed of any of its overseas operations, 
the British company should offer the most efficient manufac- 
turing, if only because it is far larger than Ford's German 
or Caffadian companies., On the other hand, no internationally 
minded management could put too much trust in what 
Dagenham, let alone Cologne, can go on exporting of 
standard European models to the United States. Inside the 
European market, moreover, it may become necessary to accept 
cuts in price that a Ford organisation within Europe, con- 
sidering its individual profits and responsible in part to 
minority shareholders, could not contemplate. 


A: or any of this would probably take quite a while to 
work out: it is to the longer run that this bid must be 
directed. The letter announcing that Ford of America will 
soon make its bid committed it to continuing the present 
directorate in Britain ; to an unchanged “‘ employment policy ~ 
(it did not say “unchanged employment,” but Dagenham 
would find it highly embarrassing now, even in this winter's 
seasonal difficulties, tp lay off any workers) ; and to the existing 
development programme. Given the size of the manufactur- 
ing facilities that Ford will command in this country, once 
that programme is complete, it is hardly conceivable that its 
employment here could decline. There seems at present no 
doubt at all that Ford sales in Britain can grow at least as fast 
as the British home market, and probably somewhat faster. 

Any illusions that completion of American ownership might 
lead to “ running down” of the British operation that would 
majte the lot of its competitors easier inside Britain must be 
dismissed. If Ford operations were to be curtailed or trimmed 
anywhere in future years, in order to suit the best deployment 
of an inte.national business, one may be sure that this would 
not be in places where any sales would be lightly handed over | 
to other British manufacturers—indeed, to any others than 
other Fords. It might well be, on the other hand, that such 
redeployment would eventually affect the exports, or at any 
rate the rate of growth of exports, of the British motor 
industry. One cannot assume that the profit considerations 
motivating any international business in its interlocked opera- 
tions will necessarily always run parallel with considerations 
of tax and the balance of payments for all the countries in 
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which it happens to operate. Economic divisions in Europe, 
in particular, could significantly affect the balance of advantage 
of developing exports from Dagenham or Cologne. 

Ford regards this deal agaist one time-horizon ; the British 
minority owner has to consider his own. The price offered 
looks generous against the depressed level of these Ford shares 
immediately befgre the offer was made, though not so generous 
against the 1208. to which they rose earlier this year on 
rumours, repeatedly and strenuously denied, that a bid for 
the minority holding was in the offing. In terms of net assets 
of abbut £100 million, of which about £45 million is attribut- 
able to the holding of individual shareholders in British Ford, 
the bid price is not unfavourable, though British Ford holds 
about £67 million in liquid assets and has an annual cash flow 
of about £20 million. The bid would buy current earnings 
on approximately an 8-10 year basis ; for institutional investors 
who had been reckoning to hold Britain’s most attractive motor 
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equity for 20 or 2§ years it may not look too attractive. They 
can reckon that the current £70 million development pro- 
gramme would add something to earnings in later years ; 
though as shareholders hanging on in an even smaller minority 
they would be powerless to affect the disposition of these 
earnings, or indeed where the international Ford organisation 
might choose in future to take its profits: 

The bid is conditional on acceptance by shareholders of 
not less than 75 per cent by number and go per cent by value 
of the outstanding stock, unless Ameridfn Ford chose to deal 
on a smaller percentage. Acceptance of 90 per cent would 
give American Ford the opportunity, if it so desired, to 
purchase the rest of the shares compulsorily. This, and the 


stated intention to redeem the 4} per cent preference shares, 
is the gleam in American Ford’s eye: absolute control. Certain 
investors may be inclined to wonder if this is really the top 
price that Ford would be prepared to pay for it. 


The Governor’s Task 


PPOINTING a new Governor of the Bank of England had 
become quite an accustomed game in the City ; it is 
two years since Mr Cobbold intimated that he intended 

to serve his third term only until the report of the Radcliffe 
committee had been delivered and digested. Hardly anyone 
guessed right. The appointment of the Earl of Cromer when 
Mr Cobbold steps down at the end of June next year has 
come as a surprise, and a surprise joined in. some quarters by 
sourish comment. It had been rumoured for some months 
that the choice might after all fall on a merchant banker, as 
it has done in the past, rather than on a new-style professional 
central banker with a whole career at the Bank, or on what 
might be called a professional public servant. But Lord 
Cromer, the critics are saying, is hardly known in the City ; 
‘ he is a mere 42, and, apart from his service as head of the 
Treasury delegation in Washington for the past two years, his 
experience has been more or less limited to the family firm 
of Barings. Is this yet another and more than usually chancy 
example of the Prime Minister’s leanings toward blue blood 
and dilettantism ? 

These questions are inevitably being asked ; 
beware of offering a stereotyped answer. 


one should 
Some of the highest 


figures in world finance who have been in close working 
contact with Lord Cromer regard him as outstanding in his 
generation. The Bank has a gocd tradition of young appoint- 
ments ; Montagu Norman was 48 when he became governor 
in 1920, ostensibly for the usual two years which in practice 
became twenty-four : Mr Cobbold was only 44 when appointed 
by Sir Stafford Cripps in 1949. Both these men (who, with 
Lord Catto between them, cover the last forty years of central 
banking in Britain) did, however, serve first on the Court and 
then as deputy governor. Lord Cromer will be the youngest 
Governor for more than a century and he if five years the 
junior of any present member of the Court. His task is not 
to be underestimated. But one must presume that all this 
has been fully weighed by all who have been concerned in his 
choice—by the present Governor and his Court, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and the Prime) Minister. Anyone writing 
this appointment off here and now as a misfortune may turn 
out to have been unguarded as well as discourteous ; it could 
prove a master stroke. 

The task of the Governor in modern times is one of great 
importance and yet of great delicacy. His traditional role of 
bringing the City into public policy and public policy to the 


The Right Hon 
C. F. Cobbold 


56. From old brewing 
and banking family in East 
Anglia. Educated at Eton 

King’s, Cambridge. 
Started his career in account- 
ing, insurance and overseas 
banking. Joined Bank of 
England as an adviser in 
1933 and elected to the 
Court in 1938, at 34. Devel- 
oped wartime exchange con- 
trol. uty governor in 
1945 (before the Bank Act) 
and Governor 1949. To retire 
on June 30, 1961. 


The EarlofCromer 


42. Educated at Eton and 
Trinity, Cambridge. Lt.-Col. 
in Grenadier Guards in last 
war. A managing director of 
Baring Brothers in 1947; 
head of Treasury delegation 
in Washington, Also 
a director of Daily Mail ard 
General Trust and Royal 
Insurance Company. To 
join the Bank Court on return 
to Britain in January. The 
fifth Baring to serve on the 
Bank Court bit the first 
Governor. 
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City is no longer taken for granted. The act of nationalisation 
brought the Bank formally under control of the Treasury. To 
some degree it brought it into politics ; and in Whitehall there 
have always been officials who resent the existence of a separate 
sphere of power and influence. Mr Cobbold’s considerable 
achi¢vement was to maintain a separate ethos for the Bank. 
No one with any acquaintance with the financial world 
imagines that the Bank of England is indeed the east end 
branch of the Treasury—the riposte that the Treasury is the 
west end branch of fe Bank has as much and as little truth. 
It was Lord Dalton, after all, who demanded after the Parker 
tribunal that the Bank of England must be brought under the 
Treasury's control ; all he had done was to nationalise it. 
The Bank secured no special status in law comparable with 
the Federal Reserve System or the German central bank ; in 
accordance with English constitutional practice, Parliament was 


in law supreme. Far-sighted spirits everywhere, not only in the _ 


City, who argue the necessity of a genuine “second opinion” in 
financial policy must thank Mr Cobbold for asserting so suc- 
cessfully that this underlying legal framework could be hon- 
oured without impeding a good working relationship between 
Bank and Government ; it has been the mark of his far from 
easy term of office that the Bank has been able to continue to 
function in apposition, not in subordination, to the Treasury. 

That relation is now generally accepted and Mr Cobbold 
may feel that Lord Cromer’s appointment should clinch 
it. One must hope it does. For the Bank could then end 
that preoccupation with status which in recent years has to 
some degree seemed to take precedence over performance. 
The informed public, at home and abroad, was not impressed 
with what the Bank showed of itself before the Radcliffe com- 
mittee, or the Bank rate tribunal. In its determination to avoid 
being sucked imto the machine of government, the Bank was 
slow to discard the Norman tradition of working on nous 
and personal contact rather than putting much dependence 
on figuring and intellectual principles. This instinct is 
founded on skill and judgment and it is bound to have an 
important place in all policy making, \at a central bank especi- 
ally ; but it has to be a supplement to, and not a substitute 
for, the hard work of economic thought. 

The Bank of England in the fifties lagged behind monetary 
thinking at almost every stage. Monetary policy, on which 


Stock in Trade 


high hopes had been built before 1951, could not work wonders 
with the over-stretched British economy just by turning a tap 
left unused for twenty years. Gritty technical and theoretical 
problems were involved in finding the appropriate means and 
direction of brpad policy ; and because the Bank of England 
was not equipped to tackle them, it contributed to the public's 
sense of let-down about the efficacy of monetary policy. Again, 
intellectual confusion over the role of official operations in 
the long-term gilt-edged market recently led the Treasury to 
conclude, not illogically from the premises with which it was 
presented, that bank credit could be controlled only with the 
aid of special deposits, which the Bank of England itself 
rightly saw as a first dangerous step towards the Government's 
assuming responsibility for banking business. 

The Radcliffe inquiry probably came at the worst time for 
the Bank, which was caught off balance by the unsavoury 
business of the Parker Tribunal and had not yet fully realised 
just what it had achieved when it raised Bank rate to 7 per 
cent. The Bank had already begun, slowly, to move more 
into line with modern practice by improving its public rela- 
tions and strengthening its research staff ; and while it and 
the government rightly rejected the unbusinesslike proposals 
of the Radcliffe report for binding the Bank formally to White- 
hall and robbing it to no purpose of its self-esteem, Mr 
Cobbold himself announced at an early stage that the Court 
accepted the Radcliffe proposals for the gathering and publica- 
yon of more information. 

The most important task at the Bank in the years ahead 
should be to consolidate and press forward this drive, to 
recognise that a proféssional central banker of today cannot 
afford to be any man’s inferior in his grasp of working econo- 
mics and high finance. One way of promoting that emphasis 
would have been to appoint something ef a professional as 
Governor. That course would have brought opposite, and | 
some would say the biggest, dangers of(the Bank's becoming 
remote from practical life. Lord Cromer, backed by the able 
deputy governor, Mr H. C. B. Mynors, has in a sense a better 
chance than anyone of sweeping the Bank into tune wih the 
times : no one can accuse a Baring of treachery to tradition 
But it will need tough leadership and a clear vision of the end 
in view. It remains to be seen whether this astonishing family 


can adapt its talents to this at first sight unlikely task. 


The latest recommendation on accounting principles issued by the 
Council of the Institute of Chartered Accountants deals with the treat- 


ment of stock in trade and work in progress in financial accounts. 


© one will quarrel with the opening statement in the 
N chartered accountants’ latest recommendation that, in 
the financial accounts of industrial and commercial 
undertakings, few matters require more careful consideration 
than the amount to be attributed to stock in trade and work in 
progress. Everyone concerned knows the importance of stock 
in afriving at a true and fair view of profit or loss—the directors 
who are primarily responsible for the accounts ; the account- 
ants who prepare them ; the company’s auditors who have to 


report to the shareholders ; the finance houses and stock | 


exchange authorities who are well aware that the trend in 
profits may be distorted if slipshod methods are used ; the 
Revenue who are conscious that tax will be lost, or at least 


deferred, if the stock figure is understated ; and, finally and 
not least, the economists and statisticians who recognise the 
importance to the economy of changes in stocks and seek to 
measure them accurately. 

In contrast to this unanimity about the importance of stocks 
there is a less general appreciation of the difficulties of arriving 
at the appropriate figure. Double entry book-keeping is a 
marvellous invention, but the magic whereby both sides of the 
accounts add up to the same total can be deceptively mis- 
leading. The preparation of a balance sheet and profit and 
loss account involves far more than shunting the figures in the 
trial balance to their appropriate headings. Accruals and pay- 
ments in advance have to be added, bad debts have to be 
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provided against, and taxes have to be set aside. Above 
all the amount of the stock and work in progress has 
to be found. It, is not built into the books of account, nor 
does it appear in the trial balance ; it has to be arrived at 
empirically. 

Fundamentally, a revenue account arrives at the profit or 
loss of a trading period by setting the cost of producing the 
goods that have been sold against the revenue received from 
sales. The figure of stock has no absolute place in such an 
account. It is introduced as a means of deducting from the 
total costs of the year those costs which were not incurred in 
connection with the goods which were sold during the year, 
and which therefore have to be carried forward and treated as 
the cost of goods sold in later years. If the products of a 
business were produced and sold simultaneously, there would 
be no problem. But usually they are not and in order to arrive 
at the amount which has to be carried forward at the balance 
sheet date two distinct procedures are needed. _ First, it is 
necessary to ascertain, either from a physical stocktaking or 
from day to day stock records, the quantities on hand. This 
done, they have to be valued. 


HE Council of the Institute is apparently satished with the 
development of the best practice so far as physical stock- 
taking is concerned and the recommendation is confined to an 
examination of the factors to be considered when “ computing 
the amount “—which is a clumsy but more accurate way of 
saying valuing the stock. The document is governed by two 
observations—first, that circumstances vary so widely that no 
one basis is suitable for all types of business ; and, secondly, 
that there should always be borne in mind the fundamental 
need for accounts to give a true and fair view. The account- 
ants never let the layman forget this overriding requirement of 
the Companies Act, for although there are any number of 
detailed—and, indeed, admirable—rules and‘schedules about 
the preparation of accounts, they are all subordinate to the 
need that the accounts should give a true and fair view. 
Hitherto the convention has been that stock (and work in 
progress) should normally be shown at “ cost,or market value, 
whichever is the lower.” That old, bedraggled and ambiguous 
phrase must now be consigned to limbo, the trouble evidently 
being that theré was more than one market price. In its place 
the council recommends that; the usual basis should be “ the 
lower of cost and net realisable value ” or “ the lowest of cost, 
net realisable value and replacement price.” 

. The recommended change is accompanied by careful atten- 
tion to the definitions underlying the new formula. Cost is 
defined as comprising direct expenditure in buying or manu- 
facturing stock and bringing it to its existing condition and 
location, together with such part, if any, of the overhead ex- 
penditure as can be properly carried forward in the circum- 
ssances of the bu instead of being charged against the 
revenue of the period in which it was incurred. In other words, 
the Council refuses to dogmatise about the addition of over- 
heads, for circumstances differ so widely that no single rule 
can possibly suffice. A business engaged on a single contract 
extending over several years, would, for example, produce 
meaningless accounts if overheads were ignoted. On the other 
hand it ought not to be possible for a busin¢ss to show higher 
stock figures when it is actually doing less work—a contradic- 
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tion which weighed with the Court of Appeal when it found 
against adding “ on-cost " in the Duple case. As Lord Jusuce 
Pearce then said: “ It would be wrong to lay down a general 
rule as if it were a matter of law—it is a question of fact in 
each case to ascertain the true profit.” 


Having ascertained cost on whatever basis may be appro- 
priate (with or without “ on-cost”), the next step is to find 
whether it can be sold at or above that figure. If the price that 
can be realised is less than such cost the loss is one which 
should be provided in the accounting period concerned, and 
the due provision is then made by reducing the amount 
at which the stock is carried in the accounts. This 
reduction to “ net realisable value * is what many people, the 
Revenue in particular, have in the past understood as being 
market value. But there is an alternative which is equally 
valid and often used—reduction to replacement price—and it 
is the explicit statement and endorsement of this alternative as 
a proper basis that is the most novel and most important part 
of this latest recommendation. What is at stake can be illus- 
trated by a simple example. An item in stock may have cost 
£100 and be normally saleable for £120. At the year end the 
cost of an equivalent item may have fallen to £80 and the 
selling price to £101. If the formula “ cost or net realisable 
value " were adopted no writing off would be needed because 
the cost would still be the lower figure. But the business would 
start off the succeeding trading period at a grave disadvantage 
and the misjudgment in buying in the first period would be 
reflected in the results of the second. 

The Council also recognises the validity of a number of 
special bases which fit the requirements of particular indus- 
tries: —‘‘ the prices since realised basis’ of plantation and 
mining concerns; the base stock method of businesses which 
have stock permanently in a pipe-line so that it becomes almost 
a fixed asset; and the “ last in, first out “ method used in some 
overseas countries. Whatever method is adopted, the council 
recommends that the accounts should wherever practicable 
indicate concisely what has been done and that the effect of 
any change in basis should be disclosed. 


At first reading, there may be some disappointment that the 
chartered accountants have not been able to lay down a single 
immutable basis which should be adopted in all cases. But 
stock valuation is not black or white—there are all shades of 
grey to be considered and the reasoning of the document 
demonstrates that there is room for variety. All stock must 
be included; there should be consistency between one period 
and another; and the basis must be consciously adopted as 
one which will throw up a true and fair view of the trading 
results. Granted these requirements the recommendations add 
the authority of the Institute to that of the Royal Commission 
on the Taxation of Profits and Income which said that a trader 
should be permitted to adopt any proper method that is suited 
to his business. 

What will be the reaction of the Revenue? In recent years 
concern with the basis of stock valuation has led it to fight 
many tax cases—Cock Russell, Broadstone Mills, Anaconda 
Brass and Duple—with what many observers have felt to be 
misplaced zeal. The Institute has now spelt out what it regards 
as good accounting principles and practice for the ascertain- 
ment of stock for commercial accounts. Will Somerset House 


still maintain that they are not good enough for arriving at 
taxable profits ? 





THE MARKETS | 


Motors Pull Both Ways 


ORD has dominated the attention of the 


in this way, but vy of the big 
institutions that already have large holdings 
in BMC may be near the limit they like to 
put in one particular company ; and they 
ee ee ee eee 
still keener competition in motors. The 
boost to the share market may therefore be 
widely spread. A little of the money may 
even go into fixed-interest securities includ- 
ing gilt-edged. The influence of the Ford 
bid has been sufficient to stop the downward 
drift of equity prices—the Financial Times 
ordinary index, which does not include Ford 
Motor, rose by 1.9 points on Tuesday and 
slightly more on Wednesday. There is still 
an undercurrent of caution about equities 
and the industrial prospect. The other 
motor news, of further cuts in output, con- 
tinues to be depressing. In the week to 
Wednesday, The Economist indicator rose 
6.6 points to 369.9; excluding Ford 
Motor the rise would have been of 3.6 
points. 

Meanwhile the hopeful continue to watch 
the Bank rate board. were en- 
couraged after the further cut in last Friday’s 
Treasury bill rate, by § per cent to just 
over 47 per cent, but spirits drooped a little 
when the Bank of showed its mild 
dis by forcing the discount houses 
wel at Bank rate on Tuesday. With 

rise in the New York rate, 
* si percent Sibuaeehd tak orate 
to just over 2 per cent, with over 
3 per cent before Britain's rate cut at 
the end of October. The margin in favour 
of London after the exchange has been 
covered forward is now less than } ‘per cent, 
though many of the more sophisticated 
s have for some time left the ex- 
¢ uncovered. The main flow of money 

from the United States to i 


continues to scote up a fair level of funding 


. is to 


sales, and shows little sign of going slow to 
ease liquidity difficulties of the banks in the 
new year. 


More New Issues 


Na a new issue of preference 
shares is a rarity but this weck 
Thomas Tilling, the industrial holding 
company, has brought forward an offer to 
its stockholders of 2,480,001 6} per cent 
cumulative preference shares of {1 each 
at par, less a commission to subscribers 
of 6d. per share. Effectively, the shares 
are offered at 19s. 6d. each and as the 
preference dividend is covered about seven 
times with a yield of 6¢ per cent the 
issue should be well received. The moncy 
repay bank overdrafts which have 
risen substantially following the acquisition 
of new businesses, costing Thomas Tilli 
about £3,600,000, of which {1,265,000 
been covered in shares and {2,335,000 in 
cash. The group’s overdrafts at the 
moment amount to {£5§,750,000, of which 
at least £2,500,000 is regarded by the 
directors as a permanent requirement. 
The George Cohen 600 Group, which 


has a wide spread of interests in steel and. 


engineering, has chosen a_ two-for-five 
rights issue of §s. ordinary shares to raisc 
£3 million. The issue price has been set 
at 12s., making the rights worth 6d., with 
the existing shares quoted at 13s. 9d. The 
directors do not expect much change in 
profits in the current year and they hope to 
maintain the dividend at 13 per cent on the 
increased capital; ex rights the shares 
would yield nearly § per cent. 


MOTORS 


No Cheer 


_S the biggest British car manufac- 
turer has to cut its output by about 
a third, and the motor ae a tee as a pr 
by nearly half, at a time 

roduction might ie cones to 
i sang tm tae the industry 
indeed has reason to feel sorry for itself. 
In fact car output now is only about as 
high as two years ago. Home sales are still 
falling. Registrations in October were lower 
than those a year before for the first time 
this year: the backlog of orders that still 
existed in some parts of the country are by 
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now nearly exhausted ; and new orders did 
not rise following the Motor Show. The 
po encouragement makers may have is 

t stocks of their cars abroad are falling ; 
exports may again increase when their | 
foreign distributors feel their stock position 
is satisfactory—though sales in the United 
States are still falling, and stocks may now 
need to be cut in Australia too. But stocks 
of cars on the home market can hardly 
increase any more; home sales may go 
lower yet, causing still further cuts in pro- 
duction. 


Ford is the maker that has suffered least 
so far. It bas not had to put its workers 
on to short time, and has probably cut 
its car output by only about a quarter. 
But its dealers can increase their stocks 
little more—some reached the limit six 
weeks ago—and, —— its share of the 
market has risen by about four per cent, 
sales have fallen. a four-day week for 
its workers is likely to come soon. The 
British Motor Corporation must have cut 
car output by 4,500 or so a week after its 
second reduction last week ; now it will be 
making only some 8-9,000 a week. Most 
of its dealers seem to be approaching the 
limit of what they can stock by now, so 
that BMC’s output is being cut to the level 
of sales. Other makers had had to do this 
earlier, and have had their sales cut even 
more. Vauxhall and Rootes are probably 
both making rather less than half as many 
cars as they.were last summer ; the latter 
has had much strike trouble over its plans 
to cut output, giving it the cheapest method 
of securing its end. Vauxhall used to export 
more of its output than any other British 
maker ; if its North American markets are 


liquidation of stocks abroad. Standard- 

Triumph International is the worst-hit 

or aan Big Five” ; and the only 

in which any ts of second 

rl about expansion may oe discerned. 
The i 


maker the first to be hit, has had to give 
notice to 1,100 men, a quarter of the labour 
force, at Swindon—where it makes BMC 
and Rootes bodies—and to §00 more at 


makers, but their sodlies depends on that 
of the parti makers they supply. Lucas 
is having to put about 10,000 men on to a 
four-day week; 3-4,000.. men at Wilmot- 
Breeden Will work 24 to four days a week, 
and S. Smith, Automotive Products, Asso- 
ciated Engineering and Qualcast have had 
to introduce some short-time working or 
sack a few men. 
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Happy Exception 


Wee the rest of the motor industry 
is busy cutting production, Jaguar is 
able to say that its output will be raised by 
20 per cent next year, when it begins to use 
the Daimler factory that it bought last 
summer. The reason for this fortunate and 
exceptional postur¢ of confidence may be 
that its market is a specialised one, and its 
customers do not depend on hire pur- 
chase ; in the United States, moreover, the 
compact cars hardly compete with Jaguars. 
And nowhere do the businessmen—and 
businesses—that form the best part of its 
buyers seem to be losing prosperity. 

i: may well be that the ownership of a 
Jaguar is an increasingly accepted status 
|symbol, so that the company is still on an, 
upward trend in demand for its products. 
On the other hand, the firm's output rose 
omy some 1§ per cent in the first half of 
this year, when that of the industry rose’ by 
about 40 per cent, and its sales to ihe 
Uniied States did not rocket: like those of 
the other makers last year. Its market just 
seems more stable, but with a comfortable 
upward slant, 


GOLD AND DOLLARS 


Good Management 


HE atmosphere in the gold bullion mar- 

ket has calmed down progressively this 
week. The demand is still substantial and 
has originated from the Continent, the 
Middle East, and, to a less extent, North 
America. It has again been satisfied by 
sales by the Bank of England. The price 
has been slowly brought down to somewhat 
more normal regions, though still well out- 
side the notional gold export point from the 
United States. In terms of dollars the 
quotation has fallen to $35.60-70. The 
experience of the past month has clearly 
demonstrated the perverse nature of the 
market in gold: the demand increases as 
the price goes up and diminishes as the 
price goes down. 

Sterling lost some ground against most 
currencies early this week, including the 
US dollar, the rate dropping to $2.810$. 
This was attributed to some selling from 
London following the publication of dis- 
appointing trade figures for October. By 
Wednesday sterling was recovering, touch- 
ing $2.8140 against the dollar and also 
rising against most European currencies ; 
the rate against the dollar would have moved 
higher but for intervention on the part of 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. The 
pound continued firm on Thursday, and 
there was no noticeable change in sentiment 
about the dollar following the announce- 
ment of proposed economies in US overseas 
expenditures. 

A substantial boost to Britain’s liquid 
reserves is now in prospect from the pro- 
posed Ford deal. The substantial exchange 
operation involved would probably go direct 
through the Bank of England, as was 
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the case in the £63 million Trinidad Oil 
deal in 1956. unofficial market in 
security sterling, through which such deals 
could be financed in theory, has virtually 
disappeared in recent months and the rate 
for security sterling is now quoted at par 
with that for current external sterling. The 
purchase would thus have to be made in the 
form of current sterling and would in 
present circumstances involve a direct gain 
to Britain’s Exchange Account and a loss 
of gold by the US Treasury. The amount 
of the transfer will be about two thirds of 


the total involved in the bid (the rest going, 


to American investors): on the present offer 
this is about £85 million or $240 million. 


AUSTRALIA 


Tough Curbs on Spending 


FFICIAL measures announced on Tues- 

day by the Australian authorities to 
damp down domestic’ activity are tougher 
than the business community expected ; 
share prices dropped sharply on Wednes- 
day, bringing the average fall since 
September to about one quarter. Strain 
on the overseas reserves has been mount- 
ing since the Government boldly removed 
all import restrictions early this year ; 
now the Government is being equally 
bold in doing everything to avoid re- 
imposing the restrictions. The main pro- 
posals are these: 

(1) Increases in sales tax on cars from 30 fo 
40 per cent and on motor cycles from 16. 
to 25 per cent. 

2) Curbs on bank advances to importers, 
speculators in land and shares, and hire 
purchase finance companies. 

(3) Increases from 5} to 6 per cent in the 
average rate on overdrafts and from 6 to 
7 per cent in the normal maximum ,; the 
banks are asked to charge penal rates on 
importers’ stocks and financial dealings. 

(4) Increases in the banks’ deposit rates, to 
4 per cent for up to six months ; this will 
help the banks compete for funds with 
other lenders. 

(§) Interest on convertible notes and on 
borrowings above a certain amount by 
companies no longer to be eligible as a 
tax deduction. 

6) Proposed legislation to force life assur- 
ance companies to hold at least 30 per 
cent of their assets in public authority 
securities. 

There is enough here to anger a large 
section of the business community ; the 
insurance companies, with some reason, may 
expect to feel the draught, in a market that 
reported that the government may also raise 
the rate on new issues of bonds ; if it raised 
it sufficiently it would have no need to 
dragoon the insurance companies or any- 
body else. The motor manufacturers are 
alarmed about the big addition to their 
prices; and Britain’s car industry must 
expect to feel the draught, in a market that 
has hitherto this year stood up compara- 
tively well. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE 
Big Deficit 


RITISH Overseas trade was distorted last 

month by a strike of tally clerks at the 
London docks, but even on the most charit- 
able interpretation the figures contain no 
sign that the trade balance has begun to 
respond significantly to the corrective 
measures that have been in force since 
April. At best exports are on a plateau— 
and may be falling—while imports 
obstinately remain high. The recorded value 
of exports, at £257} million fob, was £2) 
million smaller than the low figure for 
September and re-cxports were {£600,000 
down at {£12} million. Imports increased 
by £15; million to £379 million cif, so the 
apparent deficit rose sharply by £19 million 
to £109) million. The seasonally adjusted 
figures point to an even sharper deteriora- 
tion. These calculations suggest that ex- 
ports dropped by no less than £43 million 
to £252 raillion, re-exports dropped by £3 
million to {11 million while imports 
remained at £385 million for the third 
successive month. On this basis the ap- 
parent deficit jumped by £46 million to 
£122 million, compared with the average 
deficit of £75 million for the first ten 
months. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


Exports Imports Re-exports 
t.o.b cf, 4.0.6 


Recorded values & milhhon per month 
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june 275 
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August 279 
Sept. 259 
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If one assumes that the sharp drop in 
exports, on a seasonally adjusted basis, was 
entirely attributable to the tally-clerks’ 
strike, exports would still be moving side- 
ways ; conceivably, they might have been 
somewhat above the August-September 
average of £296 million wi the strike. 
but that would not of itself be evidence of 
an upward trend. Imports, on the other 
hand, would have been higher still but for 
the strike. Imports are certainly taking 
longer to respond to official restraint than 
most people expected, but there has been 
some response. Imports of basic materials 
and of finished manufactures both slackened 
pace in the third quarter, though they were 
still 14 per cent and 25 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Arrivals of iron and steel rose 
less rapidly in the third quarter than in the 
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second—but were over three times those 
of a year carlier—and the boom in car im- 
ports has collapsed. A decline in imports. 
80 long ex cannot come too soon with 


exports failing to forge ahead. 


Stanvac Splits Up 


ETTLEMENT by “ consent decree ” of an 
anti-trust suit against Standard Oil of 
New Jersey and Gulf Oil Corporation in 
Washington this week involves the splitting 
up of Stanvac, the company jointly owned 
by et and Socony Mobil that since 1933 
has handled these two corporations’ interests 
in the Far East and Africa ; and for Gulf 
modifications to certain provisions in an 
agreement by which it sells large quantities 
of Kuwait crude oil to Shell. A consent 
decree in an anti-trust suit is a settjenent 
which involves no admission whatever that 
‘,any violation of the American laws has taken 
place ; without prejudice, the parties to an 
agreement bind themselves not to do in 
future what they aver they have not been 
doing in the past. This anti-trust suit, 
— brought by the United States 
t of Justice in 1952, is now a 
ond rather than a criminal action ; Jersey's 
consent involves division of certain of 
its joint interests with Socony Mobil. 
but Socony has not consented to any 
setdlement, and the civil anti-trust case 
against it, in conjunction with Texaco 
and Standard Oil of California, is still 
pending. Quite apart from the conditions 
attaching to the court settlement, it 
appears that Jersey and indeed Socony, in 
the current circumstances of the inter- 
national oil market, would prefer to be 
operating on their own instead of jointly. 
Standard-Vacuum was owned half and 
half by these two parent companies ; in = 
it owned a large number of refining an 
marketing companics—it operated in 2 
countries—plus certain marine transport 
affiliates. In Africa, under the new division, 
Mobil will acquire the marketing operations 
of Stanvac in most of Africa (including 
refining in South Africa), and exploration 
interests in Somalia ; Esso, ica a new 
company to be known as Esso Standard 
Eastern, will get marketing interests in 
and certain other terri- 
t to participate in Somalia. 
The seoree in Australia and New Zealand 
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Pakistan. Each company will take half 
interests in the marine iates ; Esso will 
take over Stanvac’s five tankers. \ 


_ Little Change for Gulf 


Gi consented to a settlement barring 
it from entering any agreement to fix 
ptices, divide markets, or, allocate produc- 
tion with any competitors ¢ngaged in major 
oil operations, or to restrict sales or distri- 
butign in any country (except where such 
requirements go against foreign laws). 
These will involve modifications of certain 
provisions in the offtake agreement that it 
concluded with Shell in 1947, under which 
large quantities of crude from Kuwait (Gulf 
owns half of the Kuwait Oil Company) are 
sold to Shell and marketed through its sub- 
sidiaries ; it will also involve Gulf in setting 
aside 100,000 barrels a day of its share of 
production in Kuwait for sale to indepen- 
dent buyers. In practice, Gulf, which posts 
a price for crude in Kuwait, has been 
prepared to sell to independents for years : 
nor will the alteration of certain points in 
its agreement with Shell, it says, make any 
difference whatever to the way that | it con- 
tinues to operate. 


THE ROUBLE 


What Goes Up Comes 
Down 


HEP is a true Orwellian touch in the 

double talk that heralded this week’s 
change in the gold value of the rouble. 
“Gold Content of the Rouble Raised,” 
said all the Russian and some of the western 
headlines—but on closer inspection it is 
found that. its gold value has in fact been 
reduced by over 50 per cent. This deft 
juggling has been made possible by the 
coincidence of the gold devaluation of ‘the 
rouble with the internal move toa “ heavy 
rouble,” by which a new rouble, equalling 
ten of the old, will begin circulating and 
become the new unit of account at the end 
of this year. The gold content of the new 
unit has been fixed at 0.987412 grammes of 
pure gold, which will give the US dollar a 
parity of 90 kopecks and the pound sterling 
a parity of 2.52 “heavy” roubles—equal 
to 25 old roubles. The former parity was 
11.20 roubles to the pound, so it needs no 
expert to see which way the external valuc 
of the rouble has been moved and just how 
it has been made worth “ more” than the 
dollar. 

The new rate is, however, a small up- 
valuation for most tourists—the old tourist 
rate was 27 to the pound, so that holidays 
in Russia will be slightly dearer. Many 
business men may gain on balance as they 
rarely in getting all their cur- 
rency at the tourist rate ; and the cost of 

a permanent Correspondent in 
Mace should fall. Since the whole of 
Russia’s trade with the free world and even 
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some of its trade with other Communist 
countries is conducted in foreign currencies, 
the new value of the rouble will have no 
effect on the competitive standing of 
Russian exports, though it should: help to 
simplify what must have been the highly 
artificial snnies of converting export and 
import prices in domestic rouble terms. 
More significantly, it makes domestic 
prices rather less out of line with the out- 
side world; and this move could be a 
preparation for a bid to launch the rouble 
as a real trading currency. Russia certainly 
has all the gold it needs to, back external 
convertibility. But convertibility would 
raise other far-reaching issues, it would 
run against the Russian addiction to 
bilateral trade. Still, the United States 
authorities have doubtless taken note of the 
extension of east-west competition to the 
field of supposed currency strength. They. 
and managers of other western currencies, 
may also hold in envy the arts of public 
relations and mass psychology wielded by 
those anti-capitalists at the Gosbank 


| 


TAX DECISIONS 


One All 


on narrow grounds on which tax cases 
are decided are becoming increasingly 
remarkable. This week an appeal has gone 
against the Crown in the case of Mr Jack 
Hawkins, who sold his ices to an exist- 
ing company controlled ‘on behalf of his 
daughters, for {50 a week and £25 a week 
expenses for twelve weeks in which it was 
paid £25,000 for his performance in a film. 
Since the 1936 Act, no breadwinner has 
been able to spread his earnings) bearing the 
peak rate 6f tax over his own family, and 
the Inland Revenue has been unremitting 
in pursuing all “ arrangements” to secure 
that result. The Crown failed here because 
the company, owned by trustees for the 
children, had been set up by their grand- 
father and had come into existence before 
this transaction and independently of it. Mr 
Justice Danckwerts rejected the Crown’s 
contention that this was not\jan ordinary 
commercial transaction : 

Having regard to the high incidence of 
surtax [on incomes subject to considerable 
variations] it has become the common 
practice for people such as actors and 
| actresses to make contracts ; not as settle- 
‘ments on their children but with the very 
natural object of trying to minimise their 
liability for surtax. . . . 

The next day Mr Justice Danckwerts 
found for the Crown in a taxpayer’s appeal 
from a decision of the General Commis- 
sioners which disallowed club subscriptions 
of £27 paid by his Mr Brown, a 

, received the Midland 

Bank the reimbursement of his sub- 
ays the ne — and half 
subscription to the Royal Automobile 
Club. The case involved, like so many 
others, the bittter distinction between 
the “wholly, exclusively and  neces- 
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CAMPBELL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY LIMITED 


MEMBERS: 
FINANCE HOUSES ASSOCIATION 


Directors — 
J.B. Campbell, J. W. W. Huntrods 


' Pp. A. Russell Smith ACA, P. J. Cannon, G. Keighley 


Summarised Consolidated Balance 
Sheet as at 3lst December, 1959 


Deferred } 407 ATS 


1.078 224 
Deposits i 1.386.217 
Bank & Acceptance Cre 1,543,439 
Other Liabilities 137,431 
£4,.1465,311 


£ 
Fixed Assets 35.107 
Freehold and Leasehold 


Property at book value 9.675 


44,782 


Subsidiary (Cost of Control) 97,322 


142,104 
Cash & Treasury Bills 211,077 


Hire Purchase Agreements 
less reserves 


Bills, Loans & Advances 


3,630,898 
161,232 


£4,1465,311 


The Company invites substantial 
Deposits on terms as indicated below 
Money at 1 month’s call, 

54"., per annum, maximum £10,000 
Money at 3 months’ call, 
6°., per annum, maximum £50,000 
Money ai 6 months’ call, | 
64°. per annum, maximum £100,000 | 


Audited Accounts and Booklet No. EC 4760 will be forwarded 


on application to the Manager, Banking Department 


MEMBERS: INDUSTRIAL BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
CAMPBELL DISCOUNT COMPANY LIMITED 
24 28 Cheapside, London E.C.2 
Telephone CITY 6481 (17 lines) 


The 


Bank of New South Wales 
will look before you leap 


Gentlemen! The motion 
proposed is that we consult the 
Bank of New South Wales for an 
independent view of the situation 
in Australia and New Zealand. 


Carried unanimously! 

This is just one of the apec slisedd 
eerviees which the Bank of New 
South Wales offer their clienta, 
They are the oldest and largest 


bank im Australasia, providing key 


s@rvices throughout Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea .. . well over 1000 well in- 
formed branches and agencies. 
Good people to do business with, 
they are the oldest and largest bank 
‘down under’. 

Main London Office: 29 Threadneed! 
Street, E.C'.2 
Head Offic Sydney, Australia. 
Incerporatedin Australia with Iu 


lrabulity ) 


All over Australia and New Zealand 
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TRU-WEL 
BRWieubes 


keep things moving 
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*Tru-Wel’ tubes have given many years of service 
in roller conveyors. Manufacturers have found that, 
because of their concentricity and consistently high 
quality, this is one of the many applications for 
which they are particularly suitable. 


TUBE PRODUCTS MAKE HISTORY TOO. We were 

the first to make ERW tubing in Europe; first to perfect 
ERW boiler tubing in. the UK; first to develop an ERW 
tube with resistance welded helical fin; and first to 
produce ERW steel tubes up to 54” outside diameter. 
Today, TRU-WEL ERW tubes are used in nuclear heat 
exchangers, boilers, transformers, motor cars and heavy 
transport, bicycles, furniture, dairy equipment, hospital 
equipment—and hundreds of other things. TRU-WEL 
can probably help you too. 


TUBE PRODUCTS LIMITED 


THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPERIENCED MANUFACTURERS 
OF BLECTRIC RESISTANCE WELDED PRECISION STEEL TUBES 
IN EUROPE - Oldbury - Birmingham + Telephone: Groadwell 1651 
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sarjly” criterion for the deduction of 
. expenses under Schedule E and the much 
easier conditions that apply to expenses 
deductible under Schedule D. This dis- 
tinction has produced, as his Lordship 
admitted in this week’s judgment, hard 
results. The Royal Commission formed the 
clear view on all this, five years ago, that 
“there is no good reason for treating 
Schedule E expenses less generously than 
Schedule D expenses... .” But the 
Revenue, with no option under the existing 
law, fights hard for a principle that be- 
comes even harder to discern, much less 
to justify. 


PETROL STATIONS 


Nolo Contendere 


HIS week's announcement that Total 

Oil Products (Great Britain) will open 
its first petrol Station in London next month 
means that motorists will have a new brand 
name to choose from, when buying their 
petrol at the same old prices. Total, a sub- 
sidiary of the Compagnie Francaise des 
Pétroles, hopes to be operating between 50 
and 1§0 stations in the London and Man- 
chester areas within six months ; about a 


BUSINESS NOTES 


dozen of these—at £25,000 apiece—will be 
owned by the company, and the rest will 
be either independent or “ tied” garages. 
The company has been selling gasoline in 
the commercial consumers’ market in 
Britain for the past five years, but this is its 
first venture into retailing motor, fuels and 
lubricants either under the Total brand 
name or through independent stations. 
Recent rumours that the Blue Star chain of 
garages may sell Total products have again 
been denied by both. 


Mr C. G. C. Redman, the general 
manager of Total, claimed that the company 
would offer “ fresh ideas and new vitality ” 
in competing with existing major companies 
in Britain. He severely qualified this, how- 
ever, by adding that the company’s policy 
“envisages steady expansion under condi- 
tions of fair trading. We have no wish to 
enter into any price-cutting war.” Though 
Total's “ solus sites ” will be allowed to sell 
any kind of accessories and lubricants, their 
contracts will rely rather more on specific 
restrictive clauses than on sweet reasonable- 
ness to keep retailers from cutting prices. 


At present about 93 per cent of Britain's 
36,000 garages are “ tied ”; but Total claims 
that a market survey shows that about 20 
per cent of these contracts will expire by 
the end of next year, which could open up 


Clubbable Investors 


“ aos D we stick to ICI or should we | 


switch into War Loan?” This is 
the ‘sort of question that investment 
clubs should be asking themselves at their 
next monthly meetings. Some of them 
may. But many will not, for so far the 
investment clubs have put their money in 

“ growth equities.” According to a survey 

conducted by The National Association of 

Investment Clubs among its members, 

only one per cent of their funds is in gilt- 

edged stocks. 
From an examination of their invest- 
ments the survey concludes: 

(1) The vast majority of clubs have built 
their portfolios on high quality ordinary 
shares with proven growth records. 

(2) Clubs share the common, if illogical, feel- 
ing of most small investors in preferring 
low priced shares to more highly priced 


ones. 

(3) Despite present low prices and high 
yields fixed interest stocks have not 
attracted any worthwhile attention. 

(4) Consumer shares are bv far the most 
popular field for investment. 

Indeed, it must be suspected from the 

shares and industrial groups listed by the 

survey that many investment clubs follow 


long-term trends. The most profitable of 
all the clubs, for example, took a plunge in 
the month it was formed with £300 in just 
one equity. It now has a book profit of 
over §0 per cent. Was that luck or insight? 

The survey conducted by the associa- 
tion shows how small the beginnings of 
the movement are. One day, perhaps, 
British investment clubs will thrive lustily 
like the American ones, but at the moment 
they are small fry compared with the unit 
trusts with funds of £200 million built up 
sent Out a questionnaire to its 257 affili- 
ates (it began with one in June, 1958) and 
received answers from 135. These had 
2,929 members. (including 399 women), 
held about £88,000 in cash and securities 
and invested nearly £9,000 a month. On 
the basis of its survey, the association 
estimates that at the beginning of Sep- 
tember there were at least 457 investment 
clubs with about 9,900 members, holding 
£313,000 in cash and securities and invest- 
ing about £30,000 a month. 

The number of members in each club 


SHOWING A PROFIT 


No. of clubs No. of 
for clubs é 


10 3,117 
is 1,629 
cA) $37 


$13 


far more potential outlets than the 
company can use. Total claims that it has 
already had enquiries from about 300 garage 
owners whose contracts are about to expire, 
as well as from independents. It may not, 
therefore, have to outbid the other com- 
panies to get the stations it wants. Mean- 
while Jet Petroleum now claims to supply 
250 independent stations, all of which are 
free to cut prices ; and another oil company 
with no marked aversion to price-cutting, 
the Italian firm of ENI, is sull rumoured 
to have the British market in mind. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Luring the Giants 


RB Imperial Chemical Industries and 
British Petroleum have announced 
plans to build large plants in Northern 
Ireland. BP will build an {8 million 
refinery with a throughput capacity of 1.3 
million tons of crude oil a year at Belfast ; 
and on the other side of Belfast Lough ICI 
has bought a 200-acre site at Kilroot, near 
Carrickfergus, County Antrim, for a 
£5 million factory to produce “ Terylene” 
and possibly other synthetic fibres. Pre- 
paration of the site for BP’s refinery is 


Profit 


ranges between four and sixty and 
averages twenty-one. Clerical staff and 
professional men make up a high propor- 
tion. of the members, though engineers, 
housewives and sales representatives are 
also well to the fore. The table shows that 
not all of the clubs are showing a profit. 
Those lately formed have done less well 
ari those that show handsome profits 
were formed early enough to gain from 
the 1958-§9 bull market. 


The club is not a vehicle for the 
sophisticated investor. If the small in- 
vestor wants a spread of risks and has 
not much money to invest he can go to the 
unit trusts. If the investor has the money 
and inclination he will want to back his 
own judgment. But investment clubs 
have a useful function in introducing a 
wide variety of people to problems of in- 
vestment, though it may not follow that 
the wisest investment decisions proceed 
from a majority vote. But members can 
learn from their mistakes. And the clubs 
have another, less tangible, virtue, for they 
bring together people of like mind to 
exchange ideas and accept joint responsi- 
bilities—they serve a social as well as a 
financial purpose. 


SHOWING A LOSS 


No. of Loss Portiolio 
clubs £ c 


18,524 j 120 1,380 
17,073 14 e 9,093 
12,895 1,590 27,471 
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plants in that country; and neither has yet 
appued for the capital grants (up to one- 
third of the cost of new plants with a cciling 
of £200,000 in any year) which the govern- 
ment makes available. But it is known that 
the Belfast Harbour Commission wil} build 
a jetty to serve BP’s refinery, at a cost of 
£500,000. In addition a number of grants 
and allowances are automatically made 
available as incentives to companies con- 
sidering Northern Ireland. These include 
the provision and preparation of sites for 
factories, and of roads and other services 
on the site ; a rebate on fuel costs currently 
averaging about 1§ per cent a year; a 75 
per cent exemption from local rates and 
taxes ; provision of housing for staff ; the 
training of workers at government expense; 
and an automatic grant (in addition to the 
kind mentioned above, which must be 
asked for) of one-third of the cost of any 
new plant or equipment, up to £200,000 in 
any year. 

The ‘government of Northern Ireland 
plans to spend £8.4 million this year (ten 
per cent of its total budget) on various 
kinds of aid to firms planning to locate 
there ; and since 1945 it has spent £46.2 
million in this way. Both of these projects 
will use a good deal of construction labour, 
which the country has quite a surplus of ; 
the ICI plant (which may eventually also 
produce polypropylene fibres and yarns 
will employ textile workers who are also 
in surplus. At first sight it seems strange, 
however, that BP was given so much en- 
couragement to build a refinery which is no 
doubt economic on its own terms ; were no 
other oil interests open to bargaining ? 


GASIFICATION RESEARCH 
Whose Responsibility ? 


RATHER Strange hiatus seems to have 
A ensfied since the Wilson Committee 
on coal chemicals, at the end of August. 
recommended that research into and 
development of total gasification systems 


for coal ought to be carried on, though not — 


on a very substantial scale, and that the gas 
industry ought to take the main responsi- 
bility for it. A number of possibilities that 
offer the gas industry some promise of 
escaping its 


in a state of suspended animation: in the 


esent difficulties appear to be 


BUSINESS NOTES 
House of Commons last week, for example, 
Mr Richard Wood, the Minister of Power, 
went out of his way to emphasise that he 
had so far received no definite proposals 


‘at all about the import of liquid methane, 


although successful trials were concluded 
several months ago. Various technical 
developments in this industry have been 
under constant discussion for two or three 
years, ever sinc it became clear that it 
would hardly be able to compete with oil 
and electricity in the, sixties on the basis 
of its existing technology. But they are 
discussed mainly piecemeal, as separate 
and conflicting opportunities, and decisions 
on them seem liable to be taken piecemeal, 
too. The gas industry, in the short run, 
does not necessarily stand to lose from this 
lack .of co-ordinated thinking; the coal 
industry does. 

Sir Harold Hartley. in a lecture to the 
Institution of Gas Engineers this week on 
the choice of subjects for research and 
development, returned to a favourite sub- 
ject of his ; the subjects on which the gas 
and coal industries, together, ought to be 
concentrating their research and develop- 
ment efforts. He did not think the scale 
of effort that the Wilson Committee had in 


mind would be adequate ; he accepted the | 


possibility that the gas industry might 
settle in the short run for gas-making from 
oil ; but he suggested that the import of 
rich gas (methane or butane/propane. 
often postulated as an alternative to the 
gasification of low-rank coals, might better 
be considered as a supplement to it. The 
gas that could be produced by various 
techniques of total gasification on the Mid- 
lands coalfields would be very cheap but 
of low calorific value ; it would need enrich- 
ing with rich gas, such as the various 
petroleum gases, for use as town gas. Both 
components might form the basis of a 
future supply of much cheaper town gas 
than at present. Cheap gas, with its special 
properties and its convenience, might offer 
the gas industry a way to fight back against 
the encroachment of clectricity and oil ; but 


it might be even more important for the 


future of the coal industry. Gas, if perhaps 
only in the medium run, can take the easier 
alternative of oil.; the coal industry cannot 
really afford to pass up as important a 
market as gasification may offer. In spite 
of the bad feeling between these two 
nationalised industries, there ought to be a 
chance for a modus vrvend: in this common 
hope of advantage. 


WOOL 


No Golden Fleece 


R” wool prices in the past month have 
recovered a little from their sharp fall 
at the start of the selling season in August. 
Merinos, which suffered more than cross- 
breds, have gained about 2d. a lb, and the 
average price of 64's merino wool sold in 
the Commonwealth auctions last week was 
83d. per Ib cif UK—still almost a fifth 
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below the 1959-60 season’s peak. A wide- 
spread belief that Japan would buy less wool 
this season contributed to the earlier fall, 
as did the surplus of merino tops in Britain. 
Yet despite signs of over-production in the 
Japanese indystry, Japanese buyers have 
strongly supported the Australian auctions. 
A period of stable prices gave buyers more 
confidence, and more competition at the 
auctions has new brought a firm market. 
Business in Bradford has picked up—helped 
by renewed purchases of tops by China— 
and topmakers have become stfonger sellers, 
raising their prices by up to 6d. per lb. 
Stocks of tops appear to have been falling if 
allowance is made for seasonal factors 
Though British consumption of raw wool 
is off the peak, it is still reasonably high ; 
deliveries of worsted yarn in the first nine 
months of the year were, in fact, larger than 
in the same period of 1959. But few spin- 
ners and topmakers appear to be short of 


, Supplies, and topmakers seem likely to 


remain cautious buyers. 

Growers are not happy with prices that 
are no more than 14 per cent above the 
trough reached in the 1957-58 recession. 
Australia’s woo! cheque in the first four 
months of the season fell by £A1g million 
to £A83) million, compared with a year 
ago. Australian growers. who do not 
have a price support scheme as New 
Zealand and South African growers do, 
have now persuaded the government to 
hold an inquiry into. methods of wool 
marketing. But the real answer lies 
in expanding consumption, and the Com- 
monwealth producers agreed at the recent 
meeting of the International Wool Secre- 
tariat in London to spend more money on 
promotion. 


REMPLOY 


After Consolidating 


a. are two kinds of reasons for the 
continuing loss made by Remploy, the 
government company set up in 1946 to 
provide “ sheltered” employment for the 
severely disabled. The first arise from the 
nature of its labour. To reach most of them 
it runs ninety small factories scattered 
across the country each employing, on 
average, 80 to 90 people ; it pays four-fifths 
of an able bodied persons’s wage to people 
rated as capable of doing only a fifth to a 
third as much work ; and it has to compete 
with outside industry on full commercial 
terms as to the quality and price of its 
products. One should perhaps include also 
the limit placed on its capital spending, 
which prevents it buying as much equip- 
ment as it would like to take the “ disability’ 
out of disablement.” 

The other reasons, however, spring from 
mistakes that a wise management at the 
outset might have avoided, such as taking 
on far too many different lines and attempt- 
ing to make products that were not quite 
suited to a Remploy operation. In the rush’ 
to get the company started, employing large 
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Haig inevery Hom 


Wishing you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


SEASONAL HINT: 


Mix in a wineglassful of Haig when making your 
Christmas puddings, mincemeat and cakes. 


it gives them an additional delicious flavour. 
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‘GOLD LABEL’ 
Bottles 37/6 


+ ~ “er 
Don’t be vague—Ask for Haig /, — = 
dF > — ! 
OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE as ar en 


AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


Savers large and savers smali— 
Abbey National serves them all 


We welcome investments of any sum from £1 to £5,000. 
The return is good - at present, 34% per annum 
with income tax paid by the Society. 
This represents £5.14.3 per sthendl income tax 


is paid at the standard rate. 


Depdsits in this Society are Trustee Investments. 


ABBEY NATIONAL ] Building Society 


, Abbey House Baker Street London NW1 
ASSETS EXCEED £347 ,000,000 


Member of The Building Societies Association cvs3 
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numbers as soon as possible, commercial 
prudence tended to be submerged by other 
considerations, and Remploy appeared to 
an expensive, almost wholly. charitable 
institution. Five years ago, the Govern- 
ment called a halt to the company’s expan- - 
sion and, in effect, told it to put itself into 
better shape. 

A new production and sales team, as this 
week’s report of its operations in 1959-60 
show, has since gone a long way to 
achieving this aim. Remploy still makes a 
loss, just under £2} million last year, but 
probably at least half this sum would 
otherwise have to be paid out in welfare 
payments. By out some unsuitable 
and grossly unprofitable lines, by develop- 

i brands—in furniture for 


annual output per worker from 
£182 five years ago (£56 eight years ago) 
to £409 last year. Last year sales j 
by 23 per cent to more than £5 
and for the first duutnven tamaiel io samen 
than they cost in wages and raw materials ; 
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some of the factories are beginning to show 
a profit. are» * sponsorship 
schemes,” whereby firms sub-contract work 
to it, providing the equipment and the raw 
materiajs, have had much to do with this 
improvement: they save it depreciation 
and selling costs. As a result of this change, 
the Government has now told Remploy 
that it can, slowly, start to expand again. 
With bigger annual grants for the next 
five-year period, it hopes to add 1,000 or 
more to its labour force of 6,300 severely 
disabled—out of about 2,000 who are still 
without jobs and are near enough to 
existing Remploy factories. This time, it 
would seem, the growth will be a more 
orderly affair. 


TELEPHONES 


Cable v. Sputnik 
Vice next leg of the £80 million Com- 


monwealth round-the-world telephone 


cable, linking Sydney and Vancouver via, 


How the Airlines Rank 


Ts International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation publishes yearly detailed 
figures showing how its 90 member air- 
lines have fared. Its returns for 1959 
just published are not as comprehensive 
as those prepared by the United Nation’s 
ICAD (International Civil Aviation 
Organisation) because they do not include 
as many airlines ; but they do count all 
the international carriers this side of the 
Iron Curtain with one or two small excep- 
tions—such as Iceland: Airways. This 
makes it possible to compare the perfor- 
mance of one airline against that of 
another, the passengers it carried, the size 
of its fleet, and the proportion of empty 
seats. 

The chart shows world air transport is 
still dominated by the United States. The 
five leading airlines in 1959 are all 
American and three of them operate ‘on 
domestic routes only. In the past six years 
their relative positions have changed little 


AIRCRAFT IN USE 
Numbers Change on 
1959 1988 


750 —49 


—* 
Convair* ~ % 


Oc 7* —29 
Super Constellation -10 
Viscount” +31 
on Ss ... Pr =a 
Electra ... +99 
Constellation 749 is 
Martin 404 - 8 
Boeing 707 +71 
Others + 4 
+77 


Torta! 
* All marks 


American Airlines continues to occupy 
first place in any table that relates the 
number of passengers carried to the dis- 


tance they travel ; United and TWA fight 
for second and third place ; Pan American 
continues to carry more international 
trafic than any other airline followed a 
long way off by Air France, the largest 
non-Amekican carrier. \The five leading 
American airlines carry between them 42 
per cent of the world’s air traffic (and a 
rather higher proportion of traffic carried 
by IATA members). 

The two British corporations between 
them carry nearly 5, per cent, more than 
Air France can claim for the same mix- 
ture of long and short haul routes ; this 
current year, with BOAC’s extra jet 
capacity, they should carry a, great deal 
more. Among other airlines climbing 
sharply up the table are SAS and 
Alitalia. But if the cake is growing, it 1s 
also being divided among a much larger 
number of airlines and the percentage 
share of thig@ilig carriers has been dropping 
over the ycais : 

i 
‘000 mn é 
passenger 
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Suva and Hawaii, will start in 1962 and be 
finished by 1964. The cost is estimated at 
£26.3 million, which works out at about 
£3,300 a mile for 8,000 miles of cable con- 
taining 80 telephone channels (each able to 
carry 40 to §0 telegraph channels). Details 
of the cable were settled at a conference 
held by the Commonwealth Telecom- 
munications Board in Australia in the 
autumn of 19§9 and in the annual report 
that it has just published for last year the 
Board repeats the GPO’s boast that the 
Pacific cable, four miles deep in places with 
more than 300 undersea repeaters “is one 
of the largest telecommunications projects 
ever undertaken.” Cable and Wireless will 
provide £8.3 million, or roughly a third of 
the total cost. 

Advocates of a telecommunications 
system based on orbiting satellites instead 
of submarine cables may say that a cable 

» capable of carrying only 80 — chan- 
nels is hardly worth this fuss when a single 
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satellite, which might be launched for an 
estimated cost of about £3 million, could 
carry a hundred channels. The most impres- 


The high average age of airline fleets 
may come as a surprise; the most fre- 
quently used aircraft today are still the 
piston-engined and venerable DC 3s, DCés 
and Convairs. As Capital Airlines is not 
an IATA member, the number of Vis- 
counts in operation shown in the table is 
underestimated by a very big margin ; 
there were probably more than 300 ol! 
them operating in 1959. Heavy deliveries 

Boeings, DC8s and Caravelles this year 
will have increased the proportion of jets 
in service ; in 1959 they were still some- 
thing of a novelty. The IATA figures do 
not show the drawing power, of different 
types of aircraft by indicating what pro- 
portion of seats were sold; the average 
sold for the 90 IATA members as a group 
was |61.4 per cent, at which figure air 
transport as a whole needs a measure of 
luck to show a\ profit. But §2 of the 90 
airlines sold less than 60 per cent of their 
seats and it is reasonable to assume that 
all these ended 1959 in the red; 18 of 
them sold half.or less than halt, and those 
catriers ought to ask themselves what thes 
are doing in the airline business at all. 


TOP AIR LINES 


& 


N 
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sive claim made for communications satel- 
lites 1s that they should be a great deal 
cheaper than cables, even after allowing for 
the limited life of individual] satellites. This 
assumes, however, that a satellite’s com- 
munications system would work so that its 
capacity would be fully used ; 1 may take 
‘some years, in any case, before international 
telephone traffic builds up to a point where 
such a full-scale satellige communication 
system would break even’ 

For this reason, some engineers are now 
suggesting that a 24-hour telephone service 
should be provided by telephone cable, with 
satellites to provide extra capacity at peak 
hours, i.c., when working hours in London 
and New York happen to overlap during 
their morning and our afternoon. Hawker 
Siddeley engineers have worked out that one 
satellite put in the correct elliptical orbit 
could deal in the one day with peak loads 
between London and New York and 
between London and Bombay. Cable and 
Wireless, however, remains cold to the 
prospect of adding , rocket launching 


sites to its already formidable list of 
installations. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Middlemen v. The Rest 


- Restrictive Practices Court this weck 
concluded 12 days of hearings on an 
agreement of the Wholesale Confectioners’ 
Alliance of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Judgment was reserved in the case, 
after which the Court began hearings on 
the motor vehicle distribution agreement, 
which are expected to last about a month. 
The wholesale confectioners’ agreement 
dealt with a schedule of recommended 
prices that divided the margin given by con- 
fectionery manufacturers between whole- 
salers and retailers, The 2,000 members of 
the alliance handle about go per cent of the 
wholesale tonnage of confectionery in 
Britain, though half of the total tonnage 
produced is distributed direct to retailers 
by manufacturers. The manufacturers— 
of which the biggest are Cadbury’s, Fry's, 
Rowntrec’s, Terry’s and Nestl¢é—maintain 
fixed retail prices by means of an agreement 
of their own. 
Whatever its outcome, the confectionery 
case has had one interesting aspect, namely 
, that it has been the first in which there has 
been substantial opposition to an agree- 
ment from other parts of jthe industry 
involved. None of the “ big five ” manu- 
facturers testified, but one smaller maker 
objected in Court to the wholesalers’ agree- 
ment on the ground that it brought pressure 
to bear on both retailers and manufac- 
turers ; another complained of the collec- 
tive power which wholesalers could exercise 
in forcing manufacturers’ prices into line 
with their schedule, Certain retail interests 
also gave evidence for the Registrar that\ 
they were not in favour of the schedule. 
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EXCHANGE MARKET 


A Billion Eurodollars 


t has been left to the Federal Reserve 

Bank of New York to undertake the first 
authoritative investigation of Europe's 
newest and fast growing financial market— 
the market in Eurodollars, or dollar balances 
traded among European banks for clients all 
over the world.* The original impetus for 
what the New York Fed calls the “ Con- 
tinental * dollar market (although the bulk 
of the business is done by banks in London 
was the preference of several banks in 
Eastern Europe to hold their dollar balances 
at European banks rather than in the United 
States. In the past three years the market 
has broadened immensely and the total 
deposits placed are believed to exceed $1 
billion, excluding any double counting for 
inter-bank deposits. The dollar balances 
have been supplied mainly by Dutch, Swiss, 
Scandinavian and at times German banks. 
who may be joined by European central 
banks and by holders in the Middle East 
and south Asia. Demand has come mainly 
from Italian, French, British and Canadian 
banks, and recently from German and 
Japanese banks, as well as from branches of 
United States banks abroad. The attrac- 
tion of the market is that suppliers are 
offered higher interest than they would be 
in the United States—where interest on 
three months deposits is limited to 2} per 
cent find no interest is allowed on deppsits 
on call—and still offers terms to lenders 
that are cheaper than acceptance and over- 
draft rates in New York. 

The market is very well organised and 
operates on extremely fine margins. It was 
given.a stimulus in 19§7 by the restrictions 
on the use of sterling for finance of inter- 
nauonal trade; and the lifting of exchange 
restrictions ‘in the convertibility moves at 
the end of 1958 integrated the market into 
the main stream of the European exchange 
market. The upshot is a highly integrated 
world market in the leading currencies— 
and a highly complex one. Anyone who 
thinks he understands foreign exchange 
should read the Fed's description of how 
an Italian bank arranges to borrow sterling 
for a customer by taking Eurodollars. It 
the forward dollar were at a discount against 
the guilder, it would then sell spot dollars 
to a Swiss bank and buy them back, at a 
lesser cost in guilders, forward. It would 
then lend guilders to the customer who 
would turn these into sterling. In this way, 
the customer could borrow money more 
cheaply than the simple-minded who just 
turn lire inte sterling. 

The main consequences of the Eurodollar 
market are described by the report as (1) a 
relative decline in the position of New York 
as an international lending centre, but (2 
an increase in the importance of the dollar 


*“The Market for Dollar Deposits in 
Europe,” by Alan R. Holmes and Fred. H 
Klopstock, review of the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank for November, 1960 
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as an international currency. Now that the 
dollar is no longer so scarce, it is in wider 
working use. Side effects of ghis in the 
market include an increase in imicr-bank 
competition im Europe, and greatly 
increased volaulity of the dollar balances 
of the United States banks that are being 
sO actively traded 


VEHICLE DESIGN 


Ferguson Research 
Continues 


‘ts death of Harry Ferguson deprived 
the motor industry of one of its most 
successful and pertinacious innovators 
before his entry into car design received 
any of the commercial success that 
was achieved over many decades by his 
tractor. His associates do not intend, how- 
ever, that the work he started on the 
Ferguson car should now cease, though 
death duties may complicate their task. The 
boards of his two companies have been re- 
constituted, with Mrs Ferguson taking over 
the chairmanship of the parent company. 
Harry Ferguson Holdings, which controls 
Harry Ferguson Research, the development 
company. The board of the latter company 
now includes Mr Claude Hill, the designer 
of the Ferguson car, and Count Giri de 
Teramala, the designer of its automatic 
transmission. 

A complete and more or less final proto- 
type of the car is now in existence, as the 
result of more than ten years of develop- 
ment. Details have been kept a close secret. 
but it is believed to retain the four-wheel 
drive that was a feature of the earliest 
Ferguson prototype, designed by the late 
F. W. Dixon, and to embody an ingenious 
type of independent suspension on all four 
wheels and a nun-skid braking system. The 
automatic transmission is based on a torque 


CO-OPERATIVE RETAILING 


Membership of the Co-operative retail 
societies continued to increase last year. 
Bui sales rose less than retail trade 
generally and the average dividend paid 
to consumer-members fell again. 
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erguson 
Moise. eames coat 
usive licences may be another 
discouraging factor. But if no, company 
— to adopt ‘the entire design, the 
erguson companies might yet 
similar to that followed by 1 
or his tractor, which was to arrange for it 
to be manufactured under contract. 


EXPORT CREDIT 
Factoring 


XPORTERS selling to the United States 
on normal commercial credit terms 


Alternatively, they can, 
at rather greater cost, put the whole busi- 
ness of collection and payment in the hands 
of an American “ factor.” Opportunities to 
take this course are being widened ; the 


latest move is by Meinhard & Co. Inc. of . 


\ New York, a subsidiary of CIT, which is 
offering full factoring facilities to British 
exporters in association with Alexandria 
Finance Ltd. in London. The main busi- 
ness of Meinhard and the other large 
American factoring firms is the financing 
and handling of domestic sales, particu- 
larly in che textile industry. The service 
offered to the British rter is to relieve 
him of all the risks and the technicalities of 
selling on credit. The invoice is assigned 
to the factor, whom the American importer 
will pay in the same way as he pays for 
«ice, and ot the lame bayer, a 

the ultimate buyer, deals 
with customs and 
documents. 

It is reasonably, that this is a 
considerable in selling to small firms 
in the interior of the United States that are 
put off by import formalities. Further, the 
exporter ensures that if. — 
wrong he will not have to wait for his 
money until settlement of the ECGD claim 
(or pay interest on his bank credit until 
then); and he is covered 100 per cent, 

with the 85 per cent that is 
normal with ECGD. On the other side, 
cover can de obtained from ECGD from 
the time cisat the order is signed, whereas 
the factor’s facilities make no allowance 
for cancellation of orders before ship- 
ment. Moreover, these facilities are 
certainly more expensive. » Commission 


shipping 


BUSINESS NOTES 


for the guarantee and the selling service is 
eno beg > at 14-2 per cent on sales, 
ECGD charge for the guarantee 

ely is probbly round | per cent If the 
factor provides the credit, interest is 
payable at over 7 per cent. Like hire pur- 
chase, factoring is simple and dear. Thirdly, 
the factor is more choosy than ECGD about 
=e suppliers ; Meinhard says that it 
not normally be interested in act- 

ing for exporters with a turnover of under 
$500,000 a year. In certain trades where 
buyers are numerous and in frequent contact 
with the American factors, such a service 
could provide a good means for British 
exporters to broaden their American market. 


PULP AND PAPER 


Paperchase to Prosperity 


Fa things characterise the highly- 
developed economy more than the vast 
amount of paper it consumes: as economic 
development os so do paperwork, 
newspaper rf and packaging. A 
recent study by the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations, World 
Demand for Peper to 1975, now forecasts 
a growth in annual world consumption from 
some 56 million metric tons of paper and 
board in 1955 to 90 million tons in 1965 
and 140 million tons in 1975. It expects 
consumption of newsprint to grow from\11 
million tons in 1955 to 27 million tons \in 
1975, other printing and writing papers 
from 10 to 26 million tons, wrapping and 
other papers from 16 to 38 million tons and 
paperboard from 19 to 50 million tons. 
two-and-a-half fold expansion in only 
two decades may seem unduly large, 
though the authors of the study claim to 
have erred if at all on the side of 


\ caution. They have based their forecasts 
|on a correlation between current fore- 


casts of the growth of population and 
national income in the main regions of the 
world and historical levels of paper and 
board consumption per head at given levels 
of national income. Certainly, when one 
remembers that even in 1955 North Ameri- 
can paper and board consumption amounted 
to = . Per person per (including 
35 kg newsprint) and | the rest of 
The world led by Western Europe is striv- 
ing hard to emulate the Americans, the fore- 
cast increases in West European consump- 
tion from 45 kg. ct te hag 1975» 
or in Far consumptior! from 1.2 kg. 
in 1955 to around oe 
seem anything but 

But will the North American individual 
too continue to expand his consumption 
beyond its present already fantastic rate ? 
Or is there some level of saturation 
in the use of paper and board? Here 
there are no historical ts to guide 
the authors of eae study, _ the 
iron of it ions forces 
won lege wien ny that North American 
consumption of paper and board will 
indeed continue to expand from 174 kg. 


per head 4 “1975 
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in 1955 to some 245 kg. in 1975. At this 
point, if anywhere, lies the Achilles heel of 
the FAO forecasts, and since according to 
these North America would still account for 
41 per cent of total world paper and board 
consumption in 1975 (against $6 per cent 
iN 1955), errors in the North American fore- 


cast might considerably affect their world 
forecasts as well. 


The Forests Are Ample 


‘a ‘0 is on much firmer ground in 
assessing the supply side: the develop- 
ment of the world’s timber resources is of 
necessity a long-term operation, and pro- 
cessing eo is also planned well ahead. 
Current plans foresee a 10 per cent expan- 
sion in North American papermaking and 
a § per cent expansion in North American 
pulpmaking capacity by 1962, a 23 per 
cent increase in West European paper- 
making and a 30 per cent increase in 
West European pulpmaking capacity be- 
tween 1958 and 1965. In view of the large 
amount of excess capacity that existed in 
both Western Europe and North America 
in 1958, these expansion plans appear ade- 
quate to meet all the increases in demand 
for paper and board ¢ d up to 1965. 

Beyond 1965 the FAO study has looked 
only at world resources of fibres for pulp- 

resources appear adequate 
to satisfy all foreseeable increas«s in world 
demand for paper and board at least until 
the end of the century, though within this 
global sufficiency sharp shifts in inter- 
national trading patterns are expected. 
Western Europe, which before World War 
II was the world’s only net exporter of 
woodpulp (1.17 million metric tons a year) 
and the main exporter of finished paper 
and board (850,000 toms a year against 
610,000 tons from North America), and 
which in 1956-57 still had an export sur- 
plus of 264,000 tons of woodp™lp and a 
million tons of paper and board, may by 
1970 have become a net importer. Within 
Western Europe, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and Austria will remain net exporters 
for the foreseeable future, but their export 
surpluses are likely to be exceeded by 1970 
by the growing import requirements of 
Britain and the ‘countries of the common 
market. 

Latin America and Africa, on the other 
hand, may become increasingly  self- 
suficent in pulp and paper in furure years, 
as new technical developments will enable 
them to rely on their indigenous resources 
Fe 
or paperpulp ma) ins importing 

p from countries with coniferous forests. 

Near and Middle East and the Far 
East and, after 1970, Western Europe, are 
expected to remain net importers for the 
foreseeable future. But North American 
resoutces of all types of wood are adequate 
to meet not only all foreseeable increases 
in the continent's paper and board con- 
sumption, but also the requirements of the 
importing areas of the world at least uae 
the end of the century. 
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The 
100 million 
tree plant 


The papermaker gives to the land in return 
for what he takes from it. In eight years 
Bowaters have planted 100 million trees 
in the Southern United States of America. 
The seedlings have gone out to Bowater tree 
farms and individual landowners in seven 
states and, with them, advice on forestry and 
tree husbandry. The constant renewal and 
improvement of the raw material of paper are 
important to the Bowater plan in North 
America, where over 70°, of the organisation's 


manufacturing assets are now located. 


Good tree farming brings benefit not only to 
the papermaker but also io the economy of 
the region. For Bowaters investment in 


growth has more than one meaning. 


ROSE ISLAND, TENNESSEE 


where Bowaters 100.000 000th Southern pine seeding was planted 
recently. And at Herring Cove Lake. in Nova Scotia, Bowaters are 
developing another 17,000-acre tree farm. Part of Bowaters’ 
investment in progress 


Bowaters...investing in progress 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA CANADA - GREAT BRITAIN: AUSTRALIA+* NEW ZEALAND: SOUTH AFR CA 
1REL ANDO NORWAY SWEDEN FRANCE ee 31UM ITALY 
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The only Cognac 
matured\and bottled in the | 


Chateau de Cognac 
i. 


ALL LADLE LOLOL LT SN A Eth“ Mh tng tenant 


COGNAC 


THE KING OF COGNACS 


$ STAR, V.S.0.P. AND EXTRA LIQUEUR 


‘ 


LETH 


LEITH, Scotland's Eastern SEA WAY Chairmen 
to the World, has the equipment 
and the men to handle your cargo vote for 


more quickly, more efficiently, 


more economically. 


ine Westbury 


London's NEWEST Luxury Hotel in the Centre of Things 


Let the Westbury take over your enter- 
tainment problems. Superb dining service. 
International cuisine. Air-conditioned 


banqueting rooms. Meet in the Polo Bar... 


LEITH has th seaward AND . ; i rs P ‘ : ‘ o P i 
€ cilities to S Ss Booking taken for all Knott Hotels in 
handle YOUR traffic, and offers p> [<< Ls e Wes Vv ‘oronto 
: : . . & *e the l *~ A. and th £ thury . To nt 


Write for facts and figures to:- : ee (immediate confirmation). 


A. a Kinnear, 
LEITH DOCK COMMISSION: ; so ; Reservations: MAYfair 7755 
Edinburgh 6, Scotland. ¥ 1900 Cables : Westburotl, London. 
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TRADING STAMPS 


In Supermarkets—and 
Petrol Stations ? 


HOUGH trading stamp schemes are fairly 
new in British retailing, their use is 
growing rapidly. According to Mr Paul 
Winner of the Gift Coupon Company, one 
of the larger trading stamp companies, 
who recently read a paper on this subject to 
the Self-Service Development Association, 
“ome 60,000 shops now give stamps, about 
twice Many as two years ago. It may be 
some time before such quasi-price-cutting 
becomes as popular here as in the United 
States, where over half of all “ retail 
outlets ” (a class that includes banks and 
crematoria) now give stamps, and about two- 
thirds of all families save them. Mr Winner 
reckons that at the present rate about 15 
per cent of retail shops in Britain will offer 
stamps within three years. Their greatest 
impact so far has been in grocers’ shops 
where fesale price maintenance has almost 
gone), mostly among small independent 
retailers seeking to compete with super- 
markets. Only about ten per cent of the 
shops now giving stamps are of the self- 
service variety. Self-service shops and 
supermarkets may not be long in adopting 
stamp schemes, however: most of the bigger 
food chains have already considered doing 
so though none has, as yet, introduced them. 
The modus operandi is that companies 
sell books of stamps to retailers for a pay- 
ment varying between one and two pet cent 
of their “ redemption value” ; the retailer 
gives the stamps to shoppers, usually one 
stamp for sixpennyworth of purchases. 
The housewife then redeems the stamps for 
a “ gift °—usually a domestic appliance— 
trom the promoting company, which has 
bought it wholesale. The housewife gets 
in effect a price reduction of 2 to 3 per cent 
on her purchases. About 90 per cent of the 
Stamps given away are redeemed. To the 
retailer the biggest advantage is higher turn- 
over at the expense of rivals without stamp 
schemes and this usually more than offsets 
the cost of the stamps. It has been found 
that shoppers tend to concentrate their pur- 
chases in stores| giving stamps, instead of 
shopping for price cuts; some retailers, 
indeed, feel that ordinary price-cutting of 
groceries no longer has much appeal. 
A few British petrol stations have also 
begun offering trading stamps, to the dismay 
of the oil-companies, who dislike this form 


of price-cutting as much as any other. So 


far independent garages have shown the 
most interest, though it is thought that some 
tied garages may also be giving stamps. 
Shell-Mex and BP do not actually forbid 
the practice ; but Esso’s contract with its 
“solus” stations contains a clause for- 
bidding “ discounts, 
schemes, whether in cash or otherwise.” 
The oil companies argue that trading stamps, 
like price-cutting, cause service to deterio- 
rate. There are customers who are not so 
impressed with service as they would be 
by stamps, or by lower prices. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


SHORTER NOTES 


The National Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land has set its final dividend at 9 per cent. 
making 16) per cent for the year or 1) per 
cent above the forecast. In addition share- 
holders are to receive an anniversary bonus 
of 14 per cent. The bank, which with 
Lloyds Bank owns Lloyds and Scottish 
Finance on a §0-50 basis, recorded an 
increase of £346,000 to £1,540,000 in net 
profit for the year to the end of Octoher. 


Mr Marples, the Minister of Transport, 
announced this week that a Pink Zone will 
be established in central London again this 
year, on a larger scale than was done last 
Christmas. Within the zone, which has 
been extended to take in the Westminster 
and Victoria areas and contains 4,600 park- 
ing Meters, existing restrictions on parking 
and unloading are to be strictly enforced 
by police and traffic wardens, and loading 
of vans at intersections will be banned. 
Twenty free car parks will be provided 
within the zone, with a capacity of 3,150 
cars (against 2,000 last year’. These 
arrangements will be in effect from Novem- 
ber 28th to January 21st. 


* 


Cuba has withdrawn from membership 
in the World Bank. At the same time Cuba 
automatically ceased to be a member of the 
International Finance Corporation, an 
affiliate of the Bank. Neither the Bank nor 
the Corporation has made any investment 
in Cuba. In accordance with the articles 
of agreement of the Bank and of the Cor- 
poration, arrangements will be msde for the 
re-purchase of Cuba's shares of capital stock 
in both institutions. 


* 


The rate at which ships are leaving lay- 
up has increased markedly in the last three 


months. Most appear to have been sold 
for scrap, but an appreciable number have 
returned to trading. Since August, total 
tonnage laid up has fallen from 5.4 million 
to 3.8 million gross tons. Last winter the 
total dropped from nearly 9 million tons in 
October to 5.6 million tons by April. Of 
the 495 ships still idle now, only 108 are 
postwar. Many of the rest are due for 
survey and are not likely to trade again. 


The directors of First Garden City, 
which owns a large part of Letchworth, 
believe that a further offer for the 150,000 
preference shares will shortly be made at 
a price above the 2§s. offered by Fort Lane 
Securities, a subsidiary of Raglan Property, 
which has ‘a large interest in First Garden 
City. The new offer may also extend to 
part of the ordinary capital and the directors 
advise shareholders not to sell their shares 
at this stage. 


The offer made last month by Courage. 
Barclay and Simonds for the capital of 
Brutton Mitchell Toms, the Somerset 
brewers, has been withdrawn... The field is 
now left open for Charrington, which put 
in a counter bid worth considerably more 
to Brutton sharcholders 


Borax Holdings) is to make an offer of 
two §s. deferred shares plus 20s. in cash fo: 
every three §s. ordinary stock units in 
Hardman and Holden, manufacturers of 
a wide range of chemicals. With Borax 
standing at 18s. 6d. the offer is worth 19s., 
against a pre-bid price of 15s. 7)d. In 
making this offer the directors of Borax 
Holdings) forecast a final dividend of 8' 
per cent for the vear to September joth, 
raising the total payment from 10 to 11 
per cent. 


Following other insurance, companies 
which have become interested in property 
development the Scottish Widows’ Fund 
and Life Assurance Society has signed an 
agreement with B.K. Developments, a new 
company equally owned by Bovis Holdings 
and Highland Engineering. The construc- 
tional work on properties will be carried out 
by companies in the Bovis group and when 
completed these will be owned by Scottish 
Widows’ Fund. — 

| 
* 


The All England Lawn Tennis Ground 
Club is to offer 758 debentures at {£35 
cach. This will raise £265,000 if all the 
debentures are taken up. In May this year 
an offer of 940 debentures at a minimum 
tender price of £350 produced only 178 
applications at an average price of £445 
The debentures which carry the right to a 
Centre Court seat at the next five Wimble- 
don Championships were quoted at £365 
before the news of this offer, but earlier this 
year prices of around £1,000 were paid for 
debentures which conferred similar rights 
for six championships. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 

Comments on pages 833, 834 and 835 on : 
Tube Investments EMI 
Decca Record BSA 
Rootes Motors Ind Coope 
S. Smith & Sons Birmid 
Moss Empires Hector Whaling 

British Insulated 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices on 
pages 836 and 837 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 835 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 838 
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TURNOVER, PROFITS AND EXPORTS AGAIN A RECORD 


MR E. R. LEWIS ON THE OUTLOOK 


An extraordinary general meeting of The Decca Record Company 
Limited was held on November 10th at;Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 


Mr E. R. Lewis (the chairman) presided, and in the course of his 
speech, said: 


The balance from Trading Account, which amounts to £3.714,547 
shows an increase over that of the previous year of £409,234 

Maintenance and Depreciation together amount to £1,266,170, an 
increase of £144,558, and interest charges at £245,629 were £46.880 
higher, The balance of profit for the\ year at £2,166,521 shows an 
increase of £213,695 over the previous year. After charging taxation 
and tax equalisation, including £22,297 credit (against £75,465) from 
previous years, the net profit amounts to £1,260,729, an increase of 
£229,524. Expenses of the issue of the 6 per cent unsecured Loan 
Stock together with the premium on redemption of the 4} per cent 
Loan Stock amounted to £138,959. After these expenses and a transfer 
to General Reserve of £47,500 the balance carried forward shows \, an 
increase of £429,736 at £1,821,984. 


I am sure you will regard these results, by far the best in the Com 
pany's history, as highly satisfactory. 

Consolidated turnover for the year to March, 1960, at £25,200,000 
was £3,400,000 greater than that of the previous year and of course 
also a record. 

Exports reached the total of £8,130,000 including £2.380,000 to the 
United States and Canada, representing a valuable contribution to the 
coumtry’s balance of payments 

We are recommending a Final Dividend of Is. 7d. less tax making a 
total for the year of 2s. 4d. per “share less tax, an increase of 4d. per 
share on the previous year. 


Review of Operations 


Results on the record side of the business |showed an improvement 
owing to reductions in expenditure in various departments, greater 
production efficiency due ‘to research and large sums spent'on the 
modernisation of buildings and plant. These more than offset a fall 
in profits of our American subsidiary due to an increase in costs of 
distribution and to particularly intense competition ‘not to any reduc 
tion in turnover. : 

Whilst our radio and television division achieved a higher turnover 
we were handicapped by the removal to a new factory during the 
year and the necessity of training new labour. Hire purchase restric- 
tions that came into effect shortly\ after the end of our financial 


year are having their effect on stocks and the liquidity of the trade 
in general 

Better results were achieved by both the Navigator and Radar com- 
panies. Details of their operations were given at the annual meeting 
in January and we are satisfied that we maintained our leading position 
in these various fields of activities, 

I have already referred to the substantial increase in exports from 
which we derive considerable satisfaction 


Need for Higher Production and Lower Costs 
We have been concerned at the recurrent increase in wages and/or 
shortening of hours of work when not reflected in greater efficiency 
and increased output. Competition in overseas markets is extremely 
severe with long credit:given in many cases and we can only maintain 
our level of activities and profit by improvement in production 


methods and a lowering of cost per unit. The large sums we have 
expended over the past few years in modernisation of our plants -has 
contributed to the improved results we are able to lay before you and 
we are constantly engaged in efforts to increase our efficiency in 
order to maintain our position and indeed move forward to greater 
achievements in the years to come 

In this we néed the co-operation of all those whose own welfare 
depends on our success, We believe that those employed by the Com 
pany are aware of the situation. 


The Current Year 


Seven months of the current year have already passed and you 
will want to know how our affairs are shaping. On this occasion we 
do not fave the advantage of previous years derived from the late 
date in our financial year at which the meetings werg held. The record 
trade is entering the most active season of the year and we have 
never felt more confident. During the summer months we suffered 
a slight drop in sales, mainly export, but the fall in turnover has 
already been more than recovered with last month's figures showing 
an exceptional increase over those of last year. Whilst the sale of 
single 45 r.p.m. records has been more than maintained there has been 
quite an upsurge in the demand for long playing records. We antici- 
pate this increase being maintained and upless something untoward 
should occur we are hopeful of an improvement in the full year’s 
trading. The Elvis Presley single record of “It's Now or Never” 
has sold over 770,000 copies im the first 24 weeks since its release and 
must be the fastest selling record ever in this country. 

We have been able to increase We efficiency of London Records 


1 
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Inc., our American subsidiary, and résults so far this year are better 
than those of the same period last year. Sales in other overseas mar- 
kets have been in general at a lower level than for the previous 
year bul more recently there would seem to be a wide area of improve- 
ment 

We are still handicapped by purchase tax at an onerous rate and 
we can but hope that the new Chancellor will take a different view 
of this tax-——on learning and recreation from that of his predecessors 
Pernaps he might consider transferring some part of the burden to 
tape recorders that pour into the country from abroad with no 
hability for purchase tax. 

The sale of transistor radio receivers is much greater than last 
year, and radiogramophone sales have improved, though there has 
been a considerable drop in the sale of television. Taking the over- 
all position of the industry into consideration our position is not 
as depressing as might be expected. 


The Navigator 


In; April of last year the ICAO Council voted to make the American 
system, DMET together with VOR, the international standard for 
civil aviation, 

Already the aviation body known as Eurocontrol, which comprises 
the Common Market countries, together with the UK, has stated that 
VOR/DMET is not good enough to meet their requirements for upper 
air space control over their territories and that a better, more accurate 
and more flexible system must be found 

The use of our equipment in the air has increased and there are 
indications of an expansion in the not too distant future 

Expansion of og: Marine hirings has continued at about the same 
high rate as for previous years and the value of the system to the 
marine world ts evidenced by the fact that we have received contracts 
to date for 6.500 ships, including a recent order for 150 tankers of 
British Petroleum, which is our biggest ever single contract. In 


Marine Decomeier 


HF 200 Height 
Finding Radar 


DECCA 


DECCA 


HOUSE, ALBERT 


EMBANKMENT, 
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addition to this normal flow of marine business we have several large 
and important contracts in the navigational held and present estimates 


point to improved results this year, 


Radar 


We have maintained our lead in the Marine Radar field and already 
in the short space of ten years our contracts have exceeded 10,000 
This represents a turnover of about £18 milhon of which over 60 
per cent has been exported 

Design and workmanship, efficient sales organisation and the world 
wide service network have all contributed to this outstanding achieve 
ment. We have recently introduced a néw series of 3 and 10 centi 
metre marine radars with I6in. displays and many exclusive features 
The enthusiastic reception of the new models in the marine world 
at home and by our overseas agents encourage us in the belief that 
we have opened up a new area of sales that should make a valuable 
contribut:qn in the next few years 

We are heavily engaged in the development and production of 
defence equipment for the British Government and in the planning, 
production and installation of military .and civilian major radar 
systems for other countries. 

4 large part of our production is destined for overseas markets 
where competition is keen and the problems confronting us have 
been tackled in an aggressive and realistic way. We expect last year's 
radar turnover which was by far the largest to date to be maintained 
this year. We have continued to expend large sums on research and 
development with a view to maintaining our position in the field of 
radar and assuring a prosperous future 

We have still five months to go to the end of our financial year 
and it 1s perhaps dangerous to prophesy. I can say however that we 
are expecting another satisfactory year and | can assure you that it 
1s Our constant endeavour to maintain our proud record of progress 

Ihe report and accounts were adopted 


Flight Log 


LONDON, S.E.11 





{Italian State Corporation for Oil and Na 


The sahent features of ENI’s Report on the 
Group activities during 1959-60 and the Group 
Accounts as at April 30, 1960, just published, 
are given below, 


Turnover, excluding inter-Group company 
sales, amounted in 1959 to Lit. 361.1 milliard 
which is thus 16 per cent more than in the 
previous year. 

The Group spent Lit. 65.2 milliard in gross 
fixed capital investment during the year, to 
which must be added Lit. 4.1 milliard for 
hydrocarbon exploration activities. 


ENI employed 4 per cent more ple in 
1959 than in 1958 and the number of personnel 
at December 31, 1959 was 21,542. 


HYDROCARBON EXPLORATION ‘ 


Exploration in Italy——The Group’s permits 
and concessions on the Italian mainland and in 
Sicily (apart from the Po Valley where ENI has 
exclusive rights) covered 5,014,329 acres in all 
at April 30, 1959. 


Intensive geological survey work continued in 
1959... Fifteen crews were engaged in geo- 
physical’ surveys for a total of 152 crew months 
and a further 48 crew months were completed 
in the first four months of 1960. The results .of 
the seismic survey in the Adriatic off Ravenna 
appear | particularly promising. Quite a large 
structure has been identified there and soon it 
will be further investigated with an exploration 
well situated 6 miles from the coast. 


In Italy 153 wells were drilled in 1959, 71 
of them exploration and 82 development. A 
total of 910,583 fect was drilled, of which 
425,775 was exploration drilling. In the first 
four months of 1960, 48 wells were drilled, 
16 of them exploration. The overall number 
of fect was 309,582 


Exploration activities led to fresh discoveries 
of hydrocarbon ficlds in 1959 and these, added 
to the development of the existing fields, in- 
creased the natural gas and oil reserves 


Lecco and 
(Ferrara), 


Natural gas was discovered at 
Montirone (Brescia), Sabbionccllo 
Robecco (Pavia), Jesi (Ancona), San Salvo 
(Chieti), Grottole-Ferrandina and Pomarico 
‘Matera). . The latter is quite a large gas field. 


Two oilfields, now being defined, were struck 
in Sicily at Ponte Dirillo and Cammarata in the 
Gela permit area. 

Exploration abroad. — During 1959 various 
companies in the Group obtained exploration 
permits in Somalia and the Sudan and new areas 
‘ were acquired in Egypt by COPE in which the 
Group holds an interest. ' 


The coverage of Group exploration and 
development permits abroad rose from 30,880 
sq: miles at the end of 1958 to 59,060 sq. miles 
at the erid of 1959., Early in 1960 new explosa- 
tion perrhits were jobtained in Morocco and 
Tunisia. 


In 1959 geological work in the various permit 
areas abroad amounted to 117, and geophysical 
work to 39, crew months. 


Drilling proceeded in Somalia (9,400 feet) 
and Egypt (139,498 feet), and started in 
Morocoo ‘and Iran where the first offshor- 
exploration well drilled in the northern part of 
the Persian Gulf showed most interesting signs. 
In Argentina SAIPEM, between November 
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1959, and April 30, 1960, drilled 52 of x 300 
development wells commissioned by the Argen- 
tind’ state-owned corporation Yacimientos 
Petrdliferos Fiscales, a total of 289,909 feet. 


PRODUCTION 


In 1959 the Group companies produced 200 
milliard cu. feet of natural gas in Italy corre- 
sponding to 94.1 per cent of the whole of Italian 
output, and 364,065 tons of liquid or liquefiable 
hydrocarbons. In the first four months of 1960 
methane output stood at 74 milliard cu. feet 
and liquid or liquefiable hydrocarbon output 
at 189,243 tons. From COPE’s Egyptian fields 
1,816,387 tons of crude oil were extracted in 
1959 and 626,085 tons in the first four months 
of 1960 


At the end of 1959 the ENI Group's drilling 
rigs numbered 51 and of these 28 were for deep 
drilling down to between 10,000 and 16,500 feet 
and over. COPE was using another 8 rigs of 
which 6 were for deep drilling. 


TRANSPORT 


The Group's natural gas pipelines extended 
2,656 miles at the end of 1959 and the town net- 
works for distributing methane and propane 
were 700 miles long making in all 3,356 miles, 
Amongst methane’s many applications, its use 
in chemical conversion rose the most in 1959 
(plus 57 per cent). It was also used much 
more in industria] heating (plus 14.9 per cent) 
and for civil purposes (plus 11.2 per cent) 


A turbine tanker of 36,182 dwt and a mowor 
tanker of 738 metric tons equipped for liquefied , 
gas transport were added to the Group's ficet 
in 1959, Early in 1960 2 turbine tankers of 
47,700 dwt were launched and a third vessel 
of the same type was laid on the: stocks. In 
1959 the fleet conveyed 2,927,316 tons of crude 
oul and petroleum products. 


REFINING AND PETROCHEMICALS 


In 1959 the Group 
5,414,800 tons ‘of feedstock. 


refineries processed 

During the year under review new agreements 
were made between ANIC and Standard Oil 
of New Jersey regarding the STANIC refineries 
at Leghorn and Bari, establishing the principle 


of full equality between the partners as far as 
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ural Gay) 


the use of these refineries, crude oil supplies 
and product Se are concerned 


The refinery capatity available to the ENI 
Group in new plants started up during the year 
will be augmented before long by the ANIC 
GELA plant on which work has already begun 
at Gela in Sicily. It will have a processing 
capacity of 3 million tons of local crude oi! from 
which petrochemicals will be obtained and also 
roughly 1.7 million tons per annum of petroleum 
products. ENI has also procured refining capa- 
city of about 670,000 tons per annum in Switzer- 
land through agreements with the Swiss com- 
pany which is to build a refinery at Aigle 
supplied by the \Group’s international oil pipe- 
line. Finally baulding work has begun in 
Morocco on a 1,250,000 tons per annum tefinery 
and another of 1 million will be going up in 
Tunisia. 

The erection of new units in ANIC’s large 
petrochemicals plant at Ravenna has meant 
increased capacity. Once the whole scheduled 
building programme, which reached a very 
advanced stage in 1959, is completed, annual 
production will be something like 1 million tons 
of nitrogenous and complex fertilisers and 90,000 
tons of synthetic rubber. 


Petrochemicals output was still higher in 
1959 and all placed on the home market or sent 
for export. 


A company associated with ANIC, SOCIETA’ 
CHIMICA RAVENNA, initiated hydrochloric 
acid and viny! chloride production in 1959 and 
has nearly finished building units for manufac- 
turing polyvinyl chloride. Still at Ravenna 
PHILLIPS CARBON BLACK ITALIANA, in 
which ANIC ha’ qn interest, is engaged upon 
the construction of\a plant for manufacturing 
carbon black. The’ ANIC GELA industrial 
centre will use a production cycle enabling the 
Gela crude to provide petrochemicals (nitro- 
genous fertilisers, ethylene and propylene deriva- 
tives) and electricitv as Well as the petroleum 
products mentioned furthet back 


FHE SALES COMPANY'S ACTIVITIES 


AGIP’s marketing network expanded still 
\piee in 1989 too. There were 17 motels open 
at April 30, 1960, and others will be ready 
during the year. There were notable improve- 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1959 


(thousand Italian liras) 


” LIABILITIES 
Capical 
(Treasury Funds) 
Capital Reserve 
Revenue and Tax Reserve 


General and unappropriated 
income carried forward.... 


interests of minority Share- 
holders .. 


Medium and Long Term 
indebtedness . 


Loans 
Bonds 


36,906,000 
10,080,823 


22,469,158 


32\4a7,016 


130,799,196 
. 105,401,500 
236,200,696 


Employees’ Leaving Pay Fund 11,064,292 


Current Liabilities and Provi- 
sions 
Creditors and accrued expenses 74,476,090 
Bank facilities 49,959,047 


a 
473,637,322 


cents $24,435,137 | 


ASSETS 


Fixed Assets 

Land, oi! and gas wells, oi! and 

gas pipelines, tank installa- 

tions, refineries, petrochem- 

ical plant, tankers, distribution 

installations, exploration 

production, interest and 
buildings 490, 038.062 
Less : Depreciation . 162,347,706 
———————_ 327,690,356 


18,772,787 


investments in Subsidiary Com- 
panies not Consolidated 
Deferred Charges for Bonds 
Issued ; 
Cash Deposits for Guarantees 
Current Assets 
Stocks of Stores and Materials 41,606.14) 
Trade Accounts : . 65,887,939 
Payment in Advance and Interest 
Receivable .. ‘ 2,737,773 
1,188,363 


7,351,673 


10.748.819 
653,471 


Securities wikis 
Cash at Banks and in Hand 
118,771,889 


473.637,322 
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menfs in petroleum product sales compared 
with 1958. Of the main products, there was 
an 18 per cent increase for gasoline, 23 per cent 
for gas oil, 10.2 per cent for fuel oil and 8 per 
cent for liquefied petroleum gas. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1959, the number of Agipgas users had 
exceeded 3 million. 


Sales organisations for petroleum products 
are now being set up in Austria, Western 
Germany, Switzerland, Morocco, Tunisia and 
the Sudan. Sales of motor fuels and lubricants 
made satisfactory progress in the existing 
Organisations in Libya, Eritrea, Somalia and 
Eunopia, 


THE NUCLEAR 
INDUSTRY 


Further design work continued on the nuclear 
power station at Latina for 200 MW of elec- 
tricity in conjunction with the Nuclear Power 
Plant Co. and an associated company, SIMEA, 
has been going ahead with the actual construc- 
tion work. SOMIREN continued its search for 
radio-active minerals in Italy with promising 
results. ; 


ENGINEERING 


In the engineering sector NUOVO 
PIGNONE prepared and installed the necessary 
plant and equipment for manufacturing steam 
generators for nuclear power plants. It also 
delivered 32 drilling rigs in 1959, four of them 
for depths down to 13,100 feet and two for 
depths down to 7,200 feet The order for 
fabricated goods for the Zarga refinery in 
Jordan was also completed and in 1960 work 
began on constructing two self-container float- 
ing platforms capable of carrying 3,000 tons, 
for offshore drilling in up to 115 feet of 
water. 

SNAM/SPROGETTI's and SAIPEM’s opera- 
tions showed considerable expansion both in 
Italy and abroad in 1959 


In particular SNAM PROGETTI designed 
pipelines and them the natural 
gas pipeline in Italy from San G:orgio di Piano 
to Cremona, 77 miles long; in Western Pakis- 
tan the two natural gas pipelines from Multan 
to Lyal!pur, 150 miles long and from Lyallpur 
to Lahore, 71 miles long; in Eastern Pakistan 
the 28-mile-long gas p:peline from Haripur to 
Fenchuganj. Besides this it designed several 
cathodic protection plants for gas pipelines and 
distribution networks in Austria. It designed 
the Genoa-Milan-Turin-Aigle (Switzerland) oil 
pipeline system and is supervising the design 
and laying of the Gach Saran to Shiraz natural 
gas pipeline in Iran. In the refining sector the 
erection of the Zarqa refinery is going ahead in 
Jordan and work has started on building the 
SAMIR refinery in Morocco. 


SAIPEM constructed various natural gas 
pipeline systems. in 1959 and completed the 
gathering systems for the different oi] and gas 
fields in Italy. It also erected some of the 
plants at ANIC’s petrochemicals factory at 
Ravenna and at AGIP NUCLEARE'’s Latina 
nuclear power station. Considerable activities 
were carried on abroad both in consultancy and 
technical assistance work-in Pakistan for the 
Indus Gas Co. and Pakistan Industrial Develop- 
ment Corp. and in’ Canada for Metrocan, and 
with work for the Zarqa refinery in Jordan and 
for liquefied gas bottling plants at Riyadh and 
Dammam in Saudi Arabia. 


many 


Again in 1959 the technical and scientific 
research laboratories belonging to ENI at San 
Donato Milanese were further expanded. 
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COURT LINE LIMITED 


ANOTHER DIFFICULT PERIOD FOR BRITISH SHIPOWNERS 


INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS—NEED FOR GOVERNMENT'S SERIOUS CONSIDERATION 


THE HONOURABLE Jj. P. PHILIPPS ON ADDITIONAL BURDENS 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of 
Court Line Limited will be held on December 
Sth in London. 


The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, The Honourable J. P. Philipps, TD, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

Ladies and Gentlemen. The year under 
review has been another very difficult period for 
shipowners. Freight rates have remained at an 
uneconomic level and earnings have been 
generally insufficient to provide for normal 
depreciation. 
an operating surplus on voyages completed at 
June 30, 1960, of £393,769 compared to 
£792,307 for the previous year. These accounts 
have, however, benefited by the carnings of the 
remainder of our long-term Charters which I 
explained in my last report would terminate in 
April/May, 1960. 


Owing to the considerable reduction in the 
Necessary provision for taxation the net surplus 
available for appropriation is £207,527 com- 
pared to £316,005 in the previous year. After 
adding the balance brought forward from earlier 
vears this gives a total available for appropria- 
tion of £558,714 compared to £646,100 last 
time. out of which £50,000 has been placed to 
laxation Equalisation Reserve. 


DIVIDEND 
POLICY 


referred last year to the provisions of the 
Finance Act relating to prot tax, and 

ed why the Directors had then decided 

not to recommend the payment of any final 
ia} interim 

the year ending 


I added that I hoped this pro- 


dividend, but instead to pay a spe 


dividend, less income tax. for 


June 30, 1960 


| cedure would not have to be repeated after the 


next year 


As the reasons leading to this course being 
adopted still hold good, the Directors, as men- 
tioned in their Report, have again decided not 
to recommend any final dividend for the year 
ended June 30, 1960, but to pay now a special 
interim dividend of 4d. per share, less income 
tax, for the year ending June 30, 1961. This 
Dividend will be paid on December 9, 1960, to 
those Shareholders on the Registers at the close 
of. business on November 23, 1960. 


As intimated last year, this will be the last 
time when it will be necessary to adopt this 
procedure as one of expediency, but I must on 
this occasion add a note of warning. Members 
must not assume, by reason of the payment of 
this interim dividend, that the profits of the 
Company are going to be maintained during 
the year 1960-61. 


TRADING 
CONDITIONS 


Since last May all our vessels have been 
trading at the prevailing unsatisfactory rates and 
the hoped for substantial recovery in the 
markets has failed to materialise. The results 
for the current year are therefore Lkely to be 


The Accounts before you show . 


very mu¢h worse than those now before you. 
I dealt fully in my last statement with the fac- 
tors which are responsible for this state of affairs 
and can only repeat that the main reason is 
the building of too much new tonnage since the 
end of the war, especially oil tankers, and the 
consequent but unforeseen entry of oi) tankers 
into the grain carrying trade. 


Shipbuilders, not only in this country, but 
elsewhere, are expressing fears as to the con- 
tinuance of future orders for vessels necessary 
to keep their yards employed, but unless ships 
can trade at a profit it is difficult to see where 
the money is coming from to enable owners to 
maintain their existing ficets, let alone expand 
them. 


British Shipping is a vitally important major 
industry and the time has come when the 
Government must give very serious considera- 
tion to its problems. It must decide whether 
from the National poimt of view shipping should 
be maintained as such or allowed to drift into 
decay through unfair competition caused by the 
flag discrimination policies of foreign Govern- 
ments and the untaxed flags of convenience. 
Unfortunately, British Shipowners have been 
subject to such heavy taxation of their profits 
that they have been placed in an inferior finan- 
cial posinon to that of their foreign competitors, 
and consequently in bad times have far less 
reserves on which to fall back 


NEW 
FACTORS 


however, has now to be taken 


which may well retard still further 
rriving in the near future at a 
nce between supply and demand 
ddinon to “Flag discrimination” and 
Flags of Convenience,” we now also 
have “Prestige Fleets.” Not only have Brazil 
and the Argentine decided that in order to 
become first-class powers they should build up 
their own ficets and copy. the USA in insisting 
that a large proportion of their imports shou!d 
be carried in their own ships, but nearly all 
those new countries that have recently gained 
their independence are, with the same idea in 
mind, buying ships. If this trend continues, 
we may soon have one way traffic only, which 
is obviously wasteful and cannot pay any ship- 
owner. 


We have two new vessels on order for delivery 
in 1962 and 1963 and if things continue as they 
are at present, we shall have the ridiculous 
anomaly of huge investment allowances and no 
profits to sect them against. I suggest that in 
these circumstances, the Treasury should seri- 
ously consider permitting such investment allow- 
ances to be credited back to previous years 
when profits were available to reap the benefit 
of them—on condition that at least the amount 
of Tax on these allowances be used for the con- 
struction of new ships in replacement for old. 
It is no use trying to deceive ourselves further. 
If the Nation has any interest in maintaining 
a Tramp Fleet, something will have to be done 
quickly to ease the heavy tax load 





GREEK GOVERNMENT’S EXAMPLE 


What a wonderful example the Greek Govern- 
ment have set us in recent years. It was only 
in’ 1953 that they suddenly realised that their 
previous policy was basically harmful to the 
National interest. The consequent repatriation 
of the Greek-owned merchant fleet not only had 
enormous prestige value, but their foreign ex- 
change revenue from shipping is this year 
expected to amount to nearly two-fifths of 
Greece’s total earnings from exports. 


They now have a Ministry of Mercantile 
Marine, and the Minister has recently said : 
‘ 


a 
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“We do not intend to turn the Greek flag into 
a flag of convenience. We have rejected many 
requests by foreign shipowners for a Greek regis- 
tration, but we do intend to give the Greck 
Merchant Fleet all the official support and pro- 
tection we can for it is one of our most valuable 
— 


National 
copy ! 1 

These have been difficult times, and I feel 
sure you would not wish me to conclude without 
first thanking on your behalf all our staff, both 
ashore and at sea, for the part they have played 
in helping to keep our fleet running in spite of 
all these difficulties. 


assets.” British please 


ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED 


LORD ROOTES ON BOARD’S POLICY OF 
“ BEST VALUE FOR MONEY POSSIBLE” 
Lord Rootes (the ae, in his statement to Members, said: 


The consolidated profits of 
1960, amounted to £4,186,698. 


the Group before taxation for the year ended July 31, 


The general pattern of the year’s trading was a changing one. Our earnings until 
the latter part of the financial year under review had been running proportionately at a 
higher rate, and although the above figure in itself is a record, it is not so high as we 


—_ have expected some months ago. 


we have felt the effect of the Government's credit restrictions but our 
ana both cars and commercial vehicles, enjoyed a wide and indeed a record demand. 


OVERSEAS MARKETS 
‘4 Overseas, whilst we substantially increased our business in the markets of the world, 
ere 


was a recession in 
the financial year. 


sales in the United States of America in the second half of 


I referred in my Statement last year to a considerable increase in competition which 
we foresaw in the United States of America but the drop in sales has been more acute 
than we anticipated. Nevertheless the United States of America is still an important 
market to us, and when the industry’s unbalanced stock position has been rectified, 
we are looking forward to a resumption of satisfactory business. 

Our Group and indeed our industry sells approximately half its output in overseas 
markets and we are familiar therefore with the necessity of adapting ourselves to the 
changing conditions of world trade. Whilst our plans to meet new conditions take 
time to become effective your Board is confident in the continued expansion of world | 
demand for the products of the motor industry. 

We have therefore decided as already announced to proceed with the ein 


of new works at Linwood, Scotland, for the production of an entirely new small H. 


illman 


car, in addition to normal developments at our other factories. THis will give us a wider 


market and strengthen our dealer organisation 


PROFIT MARGINS AND BOARD’S POLICY 
Our margins are and will remain fine, for I have already stated in previous years it is 
our purpose to give the public both at home and overseas the best value for money 
ee, That in our view is the right policy to sustain and expand ‘our business, on 
which depends the livelihood of many thousands of people employed in our organisation 


throughout the world. 


I a state too strongly the importance of holding down costs in this country. We 
all seek the best possible standards of living and this obviously is only practicable with 
well balanced employment, but we must not as a country put ourselves in a non- 
me have position. Today Iam certain there is a real danger of this affecting us all. 

have suffered to some extent during the last financial year, and already during this 


financial year, from losses consequential u 


the declared policy of both Employers and 


of strikes of this nature will lead to a rapid and 


unofficial strikes. It is to be hoped that 


ae Unions as to the need for the eradication 


major improvement in this respect. At 


present nobody gains and ultimately the country, the shareholders and the workers all 
- 


The Board recommend a dividend of 12 per cent, less Income Tax, on the Ordinary 
and “A” Ordinary shares for the year ended July 31, 1960. This dividend is recom- 


mended at the same rate as last year and in reo 


g this the Board are mindful 


of balancing the immediate interests of the sharcholders with the longer term necessity 
of retaining substantial sums in the ‘business for further development. 
Turning to the Consolidated Balance Sheet as at July 31, 1960, it will be observed 
y 


that the gross assets have increased during the year 


over £8} million. A large 


proportion of this increase arose from an issue of Debentures during the year and on the 
sale of our holding in Rootes Acceptances Limited: in addition we have retained profits 


earned amounting to £1,533,422. 


{ THE CURRENT YEAR 
As to the current year it would be wrong for me to be optimistic. Competition is 
great—nevertheless by producing cars, commercial vehicles and Diesel engines of high 
quality, the Rootes Group can hold its own, although profits will be curtailed. 
A great deal depends upon how the United Kingdom’s inflationary tendencies are held, 


how much productivity per man hour can be increased, and on general 


world conditions. 


You may however be assured that your Directors will do “all they can to uphold the 


interests of shareholders and employees alike. 


Finally I wish on behalf of the Directors to thank our Smff, Workpeople and. Suppliers 
. for what they have done to support us in the past year. 


_ after 
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HECTOR WHALING 
LIMITED 


AN EVENTFUL PERIOD 


The thirty-second ordinary general mecting 
of Hector Whaling Limited was held on Novem 
ber Ilth in London, Sir George Binney, DSO 
(the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is a summary of his circulated 
review : 

This is the first time that I have \had the 
opportunity of addressing you since I took over 
the Chairmanship of your Company from Mr 
R. de B. Trouton last December. 


The period since then has been both eventful 
and profitable due mainly to the sale of the 
major part of the whaling fleet. 

The Company’s pelagic whaling interests and 
the major part of the whaling fleet have been 
sold for £3 million, payable £1 million on 
delivery and the balance by instalments over the 
next five years. The estimated net proceeds 
deducting interest and expenses are 
£2,450,000. 


Apart from five small vessels, catchers and 
towboats, remaining after this sale, the Com- 
pany’s fleet now consists of three tankers, 
Hector Hawk, built 1959, 25,000 tons d.w., 
Hector Heron, built 1959, 19,000 tons d.w., and 
Thule, built 1926, 10,000 tons d.w., with a bulk 
carrier of approximately 22,000 tons d.w. 
building and due for delivery before the end of 
the current financial year. 

It is, in the opinion of our advisers, not 
legally possible, in view of our building commit- 
ments, to make any reduction in capital. The 
Company has a bulk carrier building and options 
on two further unspecified vessels. 


Mainly as a result of the sale of the fleet a 
profit of £312,921 was made for the year to 
July 31, 1960, and an ordinary dividend of 10 
per cent is recommended for that year. 


A capital dividend of 25 per cent on the 
Ordinary shares and 10 per cent on the Prefer- 
ence shares is also recommended for the year to 
July 31, 1960. 


It is the Board’s belief that the interests of 
the shareholders will best be served by main- 
taining the Company as a shipping concern with 
a continuing, although relatively minor, interest 
in whaling through the operations at the land 
station at Saldanha Bay, South Africa, carried 
on in partnership with Saldanha Whaling Ltd. 
This is consistent with the deliberate policy of 
the Company of building a modern merchant 
fleet with the purpose of safeguarding the future 
prospect of the Company independent of 
whaling. 

The sale of the whaling fleet before the com- 
pletion of the new building programme means 
that not all the Company’s assets will be earning 
until the year to July 31, 1962. While it is 
clearly impossible to foresee with any accuracy 
the profits likely to be derived from ships not 
yet chartet¢d, or fram ventures as unpredictable 
as whaling at Saldanha, the present state of the 
Company’s fleet is such that we should be able 
to take advantage of any improvement in ship- 
ping. 

In view of the large balance of undistributed 
profits the Board believe that they will be able 
to recommend a dividend of not less than 15 
per cent on the Ordinary shares and 9} per 
cent on the Preference shares for the year’ fo 
July 31, 1961. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Chairman's Statement: RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN, LIMITED 
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Northern Rhode 


(In orperated in 


i} 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF POLITICAL UNCERTAINTY 


IN CENTRAL AFRICA 


Principle of «Individual Merit” not Colour should be basis for 
Political Rights in Multi-Racial States 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS PROGRESS OF RHODESIAN ANGLO AMERICAN’S 
MINING AND INDUSTRIAL INTERESTS 


The following is from the statement by the 
Chairman, Mr H. F. Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated to members: 


The operations of the copper mining com- 
pamies from which we derive most of our 
revenue were not directly affected by the 
political disturbances and uncertainty that pre- 
vailed for much of the year in Central Africa 
The three copper mining companies of the 
Anglo American Group all had successful years. 
Rhokana Corporation’s production was 103,981 
tons and its profit, after tax, including investment 
income, was {11.5 milhon. Nechanga Consoli 
dated Copper Mines had an output of 178,000 
tons with profit after tax of £13.6 million 

s, in its first full vear of Operations 
since the mine re-opened, produced £1,000 tons, 
with a profit of £3.6 million, and was able to 
declare a maiden dividend of Is. per share 


Our profit for the, year was £7,134.000. This 
was only £240,000 less than the record profit 
earned in the year ended June 30, 1956, when 
the average price of copper 4371 a ton 
compared with an average price during the past 
year of £248 a ton. In 1956, however, Rhokana 
was faced with a heavy capital programme, and 
Nehanga, while nearing the end of) its four- 
stage extensions, had embarked on the open-pit 
project which also involved large capital expendi- 
ture. The beneficial results of this capital 
work were evident last year in increased produc- 
tion and efficiency at both mines. 


Was 


EFFECTS OF POLITICAL UNREST 


t 

Although the operations of the mines were 
not affected by the political uncertainty, this 
brought about a sharp decline in the market 
price both of our own shares and of our invest- 
ments. When the offer was made of 6 per cent 
loan stock carrying options to March 31, 1963, 
to subscribe for shares at 80s. per share for cash 
or by tendering loan stock, it was hoped that 
the majority of the options would be exercised 
for cash and that much of our requirements of 
capital to follow up our investments for some 
years would be provided in this way. So far 
£588,581 has been subscribed in cash, but the 
fall in the price of our shares has temporarily 
stopped the exercise of options: and in the 
present circumstances we clearly aaniet rely 
on the carly exercise of the balance of the 
options to provide the further capital we require 
I am therefore pleased that we have been able 
to transfer an amount of {1,750,000 to the 
general reserve, which now stands at £6,250,000, 
and at the same time to recommend a final 


dividend of 6s 


interim of 2s., 
year of &s 


nét which 


gives 


together with the 
i total distribution for the 
net 

During the year as a result of underwriting 
and taking up our mghts we acquired {247,705 
of the 6). per cent registered notes issued by 
rhe Rhodesia Broken Hill Development Com- 
pany Limited to provide part of the funds 
required for an improved plant for the extrac 
tion of lead and zinc from the complex ores at 
that mine. These notes carry the right to 
subscribe for ordinary shares at 10s. cach up to 
the time when output 1s expected to be 
materially increased 

A vies 
Federation 
Exploration 
in ‘which are int 


opening up the 


rous campaign of prospecting in the 
been continued by Chartered 


and the other exploration companies 


has 
we rested Che possibi ty at 
King Edward Mine near 
which belongs to Nehanga Consol 
dated Copper Mines Limited, as a source of 
pyrites required in the smelter at Nkana, is being 
investigated 


Lusaka, 


In January the Kariba hydro-electric project 
started to supply power to Northern Rhodesia 
and, shortly after the official opening, power 
was also made available to Southern Rhodesia 
The availability of power at a reasonable cost, 
which it is hoped will be reduced when the full 
potential of Kariba is exploited, has already 
influenced the expansion of our mining inierests 
in Northern Rhodesia, and will undoubtedly 
assist in promoting further industrial activity 
in the Federation. 


In anticipation of the price of power being 
reduced in a few years’ time, Rhodesian Alloys 
is planning to enlarge its plant at Gwelo which 
produces high quality low carbon ferro-chrome 
for stainless steel manufacture. 


A short distance from Gwelo, at Que Que, 
the new plant at the Rhodesian Iron and Steel 
Company's works |is now coming into operation 
and Risco will be able to supply the local 
demand for an increased quantity and variety of 
steel products. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROBLEMS IN AFRICA 


You will see that there has been a considerable 
expansion in that part of the economy with 
which we are particularly concerned. Calls for 
material advancement and personal fulfilment 
are inevitable products of the emergence of the 
African people, and they must be expected to 
grow stronger as ambitions and potentialities 
increase through improved education. This is 


true of all Africa: but in multi-racial states lke 
the Federation the urgency of helping to meet 
aspirations through steady but rapid 
economic growth is specially pressing. It must 
be realised, however, that political uncertainty 
reduces the rate of economic expansion This 
has happened in certain |sectors of the Federal 
economy during the past year, and has con- 
tributed to unemployment in some towns and a 
restricuion in the opportunites for advaacement 


hese 


It would be foolish to expect the convulsions 
have seized much of Africa to be tree 
painful and someumes alarming effects 
apart from the di 
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However, in such states, 
edu ind reasonably 
sort of author- 
very likely to emerge. The 
alternative was not true parliamentary democracy 
but the enlightened despotism of the Colonial 
Office, and it does not seem altogether unreason- 
able that Africans should prefer their own 
dictators. But, while that is reasonable when 
you are dealing with purely African countries 
with only a few thousand European administra- 
tors and traders, it is quite another matter when 
you are concerned with a comparatively large, 
highly developed European minority which has 
thrown deep roots in the country. Such a 
minority will never freely accept, and cannot 
reasonably be expected to accept, unqualified 
rule by the African majority in its present state 
of development. The fact that the Europeans 
are in a minority does not of itself prove that 
their point of view is wrong or that their power 
is negligible. 
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“INDIVIDUAL MERIT” 


A peaceful solution to the problem of the 
multi-racial countries must therefore be sought 
along other lines from those followed in the 
purely African territories to the North. It is a 
great misfortune that the slogan “ One man, one 
vote " should have taken such a hold on liberal 
opinion. Far from being a guarantee of 
democracy, experience suggests strongly that, in 
present conditions, in Africa, it is a guarantee 
that there will not be a democracy 


The Federation is now awaiting the Review 
Conference at which its future constitution will 
be decided. The Monckton Report has con- 
firmed, first, that the economic advantages of 
Federation are substantial for all three territories 
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and, secondly. that, for good or bad reasons, 
African feehng in Nyasaland and Northern 
Rhodesia @s such that Federation cannot con- 
tinue without substantial changes to mect 
African grievances and sentiments. In recom- 
mending far-reaching steps to eliminate ‘dis- 
crimination on racial grounds in the law and life 
of the Federation, the report is certainly on firm 
ground. Nevertheless, there has been great 
progress in this direction during the year 


t is in the Report’s recommendations for new 
constitutional machinery that it seems to me 
most open to question. In particular, the pro- 
posed composition of the Federal Parliament 
strikes me as entirely impracticable. In a qulti- 
racial state the principal object should sprely 
be to devise constitutional machinery calculated 
to encourage’ politicians to think and act on 
non-racial lines. The majority of the Com 
mission have, however, abandoned the principle 
of “indiyidual merit” enunciated in his speech 
it Cape Town by Mr Macmillan, echoing Cecil 
Rhodes’s “equal rights for all civilised men.” 
Instead they Have recommended an Assembly 
in which there would be equal numbers of 
black and white representatives. I am convinced 
that such a composition would make racial 
conflict inevitable and government virtually 
mpossible 


I believe that the real hope in.a multi-racial 
country such as the Federation is to stick as 
trmiy as possible to the principle of individual 


RHOKANA 
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merit, which to my mind implies that anvone 
irrespective of race who has certain reasonable 
educational or property qualifications must be 
entitled to vote on a common roll. We must 
accept that this means a white political majority 
now and q black political majority in the future 
Such a system could only be acceptable if there 
were effective guarantees against discrimination 
on racial grounds either in theory or in fact, by 
the whites now or by the blacks in the futury 
Many people believe that whatever the 
theoretical merits of this line of thought may be, 
it is of no practical use because it comes up 
against the “irresistible force” of African 
nationalism. Whether African nationalism is 
really irresistible in a multi-racial country has, 
however, yet to be decided. It is quite wrong 


to think that the majority group in a mixed | 


state is necessarily the most powerful 


In Nyasaland, certainly, the African interests 
must be paramount. In Southern Rhodesia, 
however, the white population, even though it 
constitutes only about 10 per cent of the total. 
is by no means a helpless agers whose 
views can safely be disregarded. In! Northern 
Rhodesia. the white population is, of course. 
very much smaller. but it is concentrated along 
the line of rail and in the Copperbelt, and here 
the proportion is quite high enough to make 
it unWise to regard its views as negligible 

Short of the use of force by the United 
Kingdom, and I hardly imagine that is contem- 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


MINING OPERATIONS NOT AFFECTED BY POLITICAL DISTURBANCES 
SUCCESSFUL NEGOTIATIONS ON AFRICAN ADVANCEMENT 


MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER REVIEWS DEVELOPMENTS IN COPPER 
. MARKET 


The foliowing is from the review by Mr 
H. FF. Oppenheimer, the chairman, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts : 


The vear was free of strikes and industrial 
disputes and, as the political disturbances in the 
Federation did not affect mining operations, pro- 
duction throughout the Copperbelt continued 
uninterrupted. Profits from our own mining 
operations and income from dividends received 
on Our investments in other copper mining com- 
panies were higher than in any vear other than 
1986 when the copper price averaged some £120 
per ton more. , 


The net profit after taxation last year was 
£11,534,000 and, after making provision of 
42 million for capital expenditure and trans- 
ferring £750,000 to general reserve, the board 
was able to recommend a final dividend of 5s. 6d 
net) per £1 unit of stock, which, together with 
the inferim dividend of Is. 6d., makes a total 
dividend distribution of 7s. (net) per unit for the 
year ended June 30, 1960 


Bancroft Mines Limited, in which we have a 
large interest, made a satisfactory profit of 
i 3,693,000, and has recommended a maiden 
dividend of Is. (net) per share 


COPPER MARALT 
During the year the world copper market was 
verv much influenced by strikes of long duration 
: the plants of most of the maior United States 


producers which resulted in a loss in production 


of, over 300,000 short tons of copper. In’ July, 
19§9, the copper price on the London Metal 
Exchange had receded to £215 per ton but, as a 
result of the exhaustion of stocks held in 
America. the price advanced steadily, reaching 
£266 in November. From then on, with a few 
notable fluctuations, the price was maintained 
between £250 and £270 until mid-April, 1960, 
when anticipation of strikes in Chile gave im- 
petus to the market and the price ros¢ to £279, 
the highest point reached since December, 1956 
Thereafter, when it became apparent that the 
strikes which had broken out at El! Salvador and 
Potrerillos mines at \the beginning of May, 1960, 
were unlikely to be of long duration or to spread 
to the other copper mines in Chile, the price 
weakened again, falling to levels around 4250 in 


June, 1960 


During July and August the statistical picture 
showed that unless there were some reduction 
in supplies to the market either through strikes 
or voluntary cuts there would be an oversupply 
of copper in the last quarter of the year. This 
position of oversupply is chiefly due to (the 
failure of the United States economy to recover 
to the extent expected ‘after last year's stee! 
strike, afi to increased world production. As 
a result, the price of copper fell steadily during 
July and August, reaching £234} on September 
Ist. During September the price was held 
reasonably steady by the expectation of a strike 
at Chuquicamata ‘ 


\ 
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plated, solutions must be worked out that can 
be accepted by iboth black and white, and it is 
very dangerous, therefore, to set our with the 
preconcepuon that, merely because Africans are 
in the majority, they are irresistible. Moreover, 
the events in the Congo have shown that an 
uncritical acceptance of the demands of African 
leaders, even if they have wide popular support, 
can amount to a gross betraval of the interest 
of the African masses for whose welfare in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland the British 


Government is in the last resort responsible 


In the Federation a gréat evolutionary process 
has been started which offers real opportunities 
to all its citizens. To break it up would 
immeasurably retard the economic advahcement 
of the Territories and their peoples 


The future of our company is necessarily 
bound up with the pohtical future of the country 
in which we operate. I can assure stockholders 
that our faith in the Federation has not wavered 
We believe that the companies with which we 
are concerned have made an important contribu 
tion towards the cconomic advancement, educa 
tion and personal fulfilment of tens of thousands 
of Federal! citizens, African and European, and 
it is my sincere hope that we shall be able to 
enlarge this contribunen in the future 


( opies of the report and accounts and of the 
complete, statement can be obtained from 40, 


Holborn Viaduct, F.C .1. 


‘ 

The producers can, I believe, make a valuable 
contribution to the stability of the copper price 
We have indicated our willingness to act in con 
cert with other major producers in times of 
oversupply to, reduce output or withhold copper 
from the market. When the price reached 
£225} on October 3rd the Anglo American 
Corporauon Group of copper companies, in 
conjunction with the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
Group, announced a 10 per cent cut. Our 
opinion is that at such times the right step ts 
first to cut sales, not production. This enables 
producers to establish reasonable stocks from 
which they can supply the market in times of 
shortage, and so help to prevent the price - 
running away 


Although the year was free of industria) dh 
putes, the Mining Joint Industrial Council, 
which consists of representatives of the Copper- 
belt’s six producing mines and six representatives 
of The Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers’ 
Union, met frequently over a period of nearly 
a year to evolve a scheme for the further 
advancement of African emplovees into the field 
represented by the European Union. I am glad 
to say that these negotiations were most suc 
cessful and produced a solution embodying a 
unified wage scale in the industry and the pro- 
motion of employees on the basis of merit irre- 
spective of colour 


LEARNER TRAINING SCHEME 


An important feature of the scheme is that a 
broad outline of a learner training scheme for all 
our employees has been agreed upon and satis- 
factory wage rates for surface and underground 
learners have been established. The industry 
will thus no longer be inhibited from offering 
mining Careefs to young men at the end of their 
schooling. The problem of unemployment 


amongst European and African youth in 
Northern Rhodesia is serious and the new train 
ing scheme should provide an outlet for these 
young! people, many of whom are sons of our 
emplotees 
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The inadequacy of facilities for the schooling 
of Africans, even at the primary level, has 
caused us anxiety for many years. This year 
the copper mining companies administered by 
the Anglo American Group and the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust Group joined in providing 
£1,300,000 to enable the Northern Rhodesia 
Government to expand its facilities so that all 
African children will, over the next few years, 
be admitted to a course of at least six years’ 
primary education. Further provision has been 
made for secondary education and for the train- 
ing of African teachers. No time has been lost 
in making additional classrooms available, and 
over 1,600 places were provided at the beginning 
of the new school year in August, 1960, for 
children who would otherwise have missed 
schooling or had to wait a year or more for 
vacancies. 

This review had to go to press before there 
was time for full consideration of the Monckton 
Commission’s Report. I am, however, propos- 
ing to make some comments on the report and 
the political situation in Central Africa in my 
statement to stockholders in Rhodesian Anglo 
American Limited, the printing of which is being 
delayed for this purpose. As the outlook for our 
Company inevitably depends to a considerable 
degree upon political developments in the 
Federation, I feel stockholders may like to see 
this statement. 


The statement to stockholders in Rhodesian 
Anglo American Limited referred to above is 
published on page 827. Copies have been 
circulated to stockholders in Rhokana Corpora 
non Limited 


MELIAS LIMITED 


( Multiple Grocers) 


RLCORD PROFIT AND TURNOVER 


The Fifty-tirst Annual General Meeting of 
Mehas Limited was held on November 16th in 
London ‘ 

Mr G. Mason-Styrron, chairman and joint 
managing director, in the course of his circu- 
lated statement said: The year to June 25, 1960, 
has proved to be a record as to both profits and 
turnover. This result has been achieved despite 
ever-increasing competition. 

The acquisition of the John Bull Stores Group 
in Cardiff has proved a very good one. We 
have also acquired the O. P. Nice Limited 
Group with headquarters in Bury St. Edmunds 
and branches in East Anglia, including a smal! 
wholesale provisions business and a number of 
excellent properties. We are constantly secking 
opportunities to acquire other businesses of this 
kind. 

The toial dividend recommended for the past 
year is 40 per cent (last year 35 per cent). 

Trading so far this year has been satisfactory. 
Although we are of opinion that counter-service 
shops will continue to prosper, we intend to 
accelerate the conversion to self-service of those 
shops which we feel will thereby yield increased 
sales. We have decided to enter the ficld of 
supermarkets and larger self-service units, for 
which a separate organisation is being created, 
to be financed we hope, without recourse to 
shareholders. 

Having reorganised the Preference capital, the 
Board propose to capitalise £180,852 from 
reserves by making an issue of one free “A™ 
Non-Voting Ordinary Share of 4s. for every 
Ordinary share of 4s., held. 

The report was adopted and at a subsequent 
Extraordinary General Meeting the capitalisa- 
tion proposal was approved 
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THE PERAK RIVER 
HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


RESULTS SHOW MARKED 
IMPROVEMENT 


The 34th annua! general meeting of The Perak 
River Hydro-Electric Power Company, Limiued 
was held on November 10th in London, Mr 
Hugh G. Balfour (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The Company’s operating results for the year 
ended July 31, 1960, show a marked improve- 
ment on the previous year, following the pro- 
gressive relaxation of restricuions On Un exports, 
and I am confident that the figures will be 
regarded as satisfactory. 


The permissible export quota from Malaya, 
under the International Tin Agreement, as 
related to our financial year, was 50,138 tons, 
equivalent to a quota of 84.16 per cent of the 
basic year under the tin control scheme, com- 
pared with 32,521 tons, or a 54.6 per cent quota, 
in respect of the previous financial year, and the 
improvement in the tin position was 
immediately reflected in the demand for electri 
city from the Company. The total units 
generated at 386,735,700 represented an increase 
of 46 per cent over the previous year 


A total of 170,896,100 units was generated by 
the Chenderoh Station, 20 per cent more than 
last year, but still some 20 million units less 
than we expect to have in a normal year 


It is in the national interest that the public 
upply of electricity in Malaya should be co- 
ordinated between the different areas and 
withorities where economic and convement 
With this end in view we are cxamining, with 
the Central Electricity Board, the possibility of 
taking a bulk supply of electricity from that 
Board to supplement existing resources and to 
assist im meeting the increasing’ demand for 
electricity. The Company also has plans under 
ictive consideration for the installation of fur 
ther generating plant at Malim Nawar. 


rhe business of our Subsidiary Company, the 
Kinta Electrical Distribution Company, Limited, 
continued to expand, Sales of power increased 
by nearly 9 per cent and the overall increase in 
units sold for the year was 5.45 per cent. The 
total number of units sold was 19,327,172. 


THE ACCOUNTS 
Gross Revenue at 1,502,688 shows an 
ncrease of £458,486 over the previous year 
which directly reflects the improved state of the 
tin mining industry. Malayan operating 
expenses, after recoveries under the Fuel Clause 
provisions, were £666,963, an increase of 
£58,966 over the previous year. The balance 
for the year carried to Net Revenue Account at 
£852,686, is £406,525 up on the preceding year 
Depreciation requires £320,000 and taxation 
takes £237,635, leaving the profit for the year at 
£295,051 as compared with £70,161 last year. 


Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 
6 per cent, and a special dividend of 5 per cent, 
on the Ordinary Share Capital of the Company 
rhe special dividend is recommended in view 
of the lower return to Ordinary Sharcholders on 


their investment during the period of tin restric- 
ton, 


Since the end of the Company's financial 
vear, all controls on the export of tin from 
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Malaya under the International Tin Agreement 
were removed as from October 1, 1960. The 
Company's monthly returns to date are running 
at a very satisfactory level and, in the absence 
of any adverse outside factors, the current finan- 
cial year should show results at least as good as 
in the year under review. 


[he report was adopted. 


MIDLAND INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


WIDENING RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


The fourteenth annual general meeting \pf 
Midland Industries Limited was held on 
November 10th at Wolverhampton, Mr J. H 
Bean, CBE (the chairman), presiding 


In his circulated statement, the chairman 
said: The improvement in trading conditions 
indicated a yeag-ago did not materialise and 
matters became somewhat worse until early in 
1960. From February onwasds, there was a 
very substantial increase in orders of which both 
your pwn Company and Bettles & Sons Lid. 
have been able to take advantage. 


As regards the Boston Companies, we have 
been occupied in a very great amount of de 
velopment work in connection with the new 
Hoskinson Space Heater and Multi-Fuel Inciner- 
ator which has opened up an entirely new ficld 
for your Companies’ activities. This develop- 
ment inevitably led to some disruption in the 
flow of production so that these Cormpanies 
have made a much smaller contribution to the 
Group than was hoped for a year ago. However, 
recent sales and orders for the Hoskinson unit 
have reached a high level and sales of other 
Boston products are being maintained. 


Net profits have fallen by some £26,000 to 
4,108,472 but as the result of a reduced charge 
for taxation the net profits after tax are less than 
£15,000 below those of 1989. Your Directors 
recommend a final ordinary dividend of 44d 
per share less tax, making a total of 7d. per 
share less tax. This represents the same rate 
of distribution as last year byt on a larger issued 
capital. 


The substantially increased order book at 
Bettles & Sons Limited has been maintained 
through the first three months of this year and 
the Company's activities have extended to 
include the manufacture of specialised steelwork 
in addition to their patented Flooring, Hand- 
rails and Stanchions. 


The range of “MIL” Agricultural equipment 
has been increased to include a new series of 
Agricultural Loaders. We are also offering for 
sale a multi-purpose trailer, demonstrations and 
sales of which have, so far, been encouraging. 


The Steam Division increased its turnover 
principally due to expansion of export activities 
and the establishment of a selling agent in the 
United States. A further range of steam traps 
has been developed, to be known as the MIL 
“ Thermatic.” Sales of steam fittings on the 
Home Market maintained a similar level to that 
of the preceding year 


Ihe industrial boom would now seem to be 
slackening a litth but we have a heavy order 
book and providing there is no serious recession 
this year, the forecast made in my Report should 
frucufy. 


The report was adopted. 
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BROKEN HILL SOUTH LIMITED 


EXTRACTS FROM MR G. LINDESAY CLARK’S SPEECH 


The Forty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Broken Hill South Limited was held on 
October 31st in Melbourne. 


Mr G. Lindesay Clark (the Chairman) said 


Before proceeding with the presentation of 
the Report and Accounts, I would like on your 
behalf te welcome Sir Henry Wells to the Board 
of the Company. Sir Henry has had a very 
distinguished career as a soldier |both on active 
service and in peace time, which culminated in 
his appointments as Commander-in-Chief, 
British Commonwealth Forces, Korea, 1953-54. 
as Chief of the General Staff of the Australian 
Army, 1955-58, and finally as first Chairman 
of the Australian Chiefs of Staff Committee. 


Siu Henry has also accepted a sd¢at on the 
Board of Metal Manufactures Limited, and with 
Mr A. W. Stewart represents the Company on 
that Board 


FINANCIAL 


The comb:ned net profit from Broken Hi! 
South Limited and Barrier Central Pry. Ltd 
tor the vear rose by £170,000 to £948,000 


On the Liabilities side of the Balance Sheet 
Stockholders” Funds, Depreciation Reserve and 
Current Liabilities and Provisions have risen 
hy £666,000 to an aggregate of £11.327,000 
The above increase of £666,000 in liabilitic 
is represented on the Assets side by a net add: 
uon of £82,000 to Plant and Equipment, plu 
1.604,000 invested in shares, including {511,000 
invested ip BHAS shares less a reduction of 
£20,000 in current assets 


Shares, debentures and notes held in com 
panies listed on Australian Stock Exchanges w:th 
1 book value of £2.425,000, had a market valuc 
totalling £7.231,000 on 28th October, 1960) 
Fhe shares held in subfidiary and other com 
panies not listed are ‘considered to have 
present value substantially in 
book value of £4,775,000 


exeess of their 


METAL PRICES 


The average price realised for lead during 
1959-60 was £89 4s. 10d. per ton as compared 
with the previous vear’s average of £84 Ss. 3d 
the average silver price rose from 7s. lld. to 
approximately 8s, 2d. per ounce, and the zim 
price increased {20 6s. 7d. per ton from 
£91 Is. Ild. in” the preceding vear to 
LULL 8s. 6d. per ton 


DIVIDENDS 


A total distribution of 9d. per Is. unit of 
stock was made in the calendar yeat 1959. This 
rate has been maintained for the current year 
1960 by the payment of 4d. per unit in June, 
1960, and the decision to pay Sd. per unit on 
2nd December, 1960. 


THE ELECTROLYTIC REFINING AND SMELTING 
COMPANY OF AUSTRALIA PTY. LTD. 

Earnings of this subsidiary have declined 
sharply and its future is uncertain. The diver- 
sion of blister copper for refining from the 
E. R. & S. Company to the recently completed 
Stuart refinery in Queensland is having an 
adverse effect, and in addition the Company's 
new sinter plant is idle for lack of raw materials 


This latter situation has arisen from the 
policy of the Japanese Government in providing 


iSsistance to its smelting industry which enables 
it to outbid the E. R. & S. Company for the 
concentrates which it requires to function. This 
assistance takes the form of discriminatory 
import controls and results in a high internal 
price for copper in Japan against which 
Australian and other US and European 
smelters are unable to compete. This action 
can only be countered by Government action 
here without which the necessary raw materials 
cannot be obtained for the smelter. 


The Government is at present studying Tariff 
Board reports qn inter-related problems of 
copper and sulphur ; its final decisions should 
shortly be known. As an interim measure, the 
Copper and Sulphuric Acid Bounty Acts have 
been extended to 31st December, 1960 


MEEAL MANUFACTURES LIMITED 


During the year under review, the order boot 
of Metal Manufactures Limited group of com 
panies have remained at a satustactory level u 
line weth the constant demand tor their product 


Arising from a revaluation of the fixed! asset 
of Metal Manufactures Limited a bonus shar 
issue of two tully paid ordinary shares of £1 eac 
for each. tive pret or ordinary share 
was made Phis lifted the ued capital to 
£7.848,982 and in order to bring the issued 
capital up to 48 million a further issue of 
181,048 ordinary shares of £1 each was offered 
for cash at par and was taken up by existing 
shareholders in proportion to their holding 
during August, 1960 | 


illotted 


Our Company was duls 


entitlement of share n the 


OPERATIONS AT BROKEN HILT 


Details of mine production at Broken Hill 
page 6 of the Directors’ Report 
Production is now running at a 


re shown on 
rate Sufficient to 
meet our commitments to the smelting and 
treatment under the arrangement 
whereby world producers of lead are Imuting 


ules for commercial use 
; 


companies 


SOUTH MINE DEVELOPMENT 


Work was actively continued during this vear 
both within the Company's mining leases and 
on the areas immediately adjacent. An addi- 
tional, Authority to Prospect adjoining our 
mining: leases on the western side has been 
granted recently to permit the further testing 
of the orebed under the Broken |Hill city area. 


Stockholders will note that a plan and cross- 
section have been attached at the rear of this 
year’s Annual Report. The purpose of this 
information is to indicate the trend of the 
orebed to the west of the main orebody and to 


- show the development and diamond drilling 


completed to date in this area. In addition, the 
cross-section shows more clearly the relation§hip 
of the two folded zones about which I spoke at 
last year’s meeting. Development has pro- 
ceeded in both zones during this year. These 
folds come within the Broken Hill South leases 
in the central section of the field where the 
folds will be closest to the surface. 

In the upper zone, which displays only rela- 
tively minor folding, some 3,279 feet of driving 
has been completed on the 1,480 ft. level. This 
opening. in which greatly improved rates of 


advance Were obtained, has revealed some m nor 
ore development. This ore is thought to be 
continuous with that developed previously by the 
1,000 ft. level Delprat Shaft Section, and the 
winze below. Whilst indications to date suggest 
the grade of ore may be lower than that being 
mined in the main orebody, further development 
of this zone for production is justified. 


The second and lower zone is that in which 

a large fold structure had been indicated last 
year by diamond drill holes numbers 853 and 
1040. On completion earlier this year of 
diamond drill hole 1040 it became apparent in 
view of its resemblance to the folding in which 
the main Broken Hill orebody occurs, that this 
deeper folding constitutes a 
making structure 


significant ore- 


Two holes, numbers 1093 and 1126, from the 
surface had advanced to 4,520 feet and 1.045 
feet respectively, at the end of the vear. The 
former hole has gow reached §,821 feet after 
entering the lode-Bed at 5.788 feet shdwing thy 
I er dex per 


than indicated on the cross-section. It wail be 


inferred fold structure extending 1 


} 


continued for some distance further in order to 


ensure that nterpret2ztion of 
Diamond dri‘! hole 1126 h 


ed to 2,006 teet. bu till sho 


structure 


ot 


\ deep drill hole has been commenced tron 

Delprat Shaft Section 1.000 ft. level some 
distance to the north of previous tests. It h 

now been drilled to 2.942 feet and will shortly 


enter the lower zone of folding, 


I referred in m ech last vear to the 
dvantages of finding new ore in Broken Hill 
s comparéd with elsewhere as we already have 
extensive plant 
We accordingly 


and equipment available thers 
intend to direct our main efforts 
during the coming year to testing the prospects 
on the western flank 


EXPLORATION 


Ii minu 


tion if 


£2 companies are to continue in oper 

s evident that new orebodies have to be 
found to replace those being worked out, the 
need for which has been in the past rather 
obscured by the productivity of the Broken 
Hill lode. Not only is this necessary for our 
future as a mining company, but it is also highly 
desirable to ensure the future long term pros- 
perity of the smelter and treatment companies 
in which Broken Hill South has such substantial 
and profitable shareholdings. 


While at present lead and zinc production is 
in excess of consumption, this state of affairs is 
unlikely to continue indefinitely. On the other 
hand, it is quite uncertain when a prospecting 
campaign will succeed in finding a new ore- | 
body and such campaigns, to have reasonable 
success, must be expected to have to continue 
for some years. Furthermore, an orebody once 
found has to be developed and equipped, 
which for a large mine is a slow operation. 
Accordingly, the finding of new mines needs 
to be\jregarded as a long term venture to be 
undertaken irrespective of current metal supply. 
Broken Hill South is therefore continuing its 
search for new ore, not only in the Westerr 
Leases at Broken Hill, but also in’ the Broken 
Hill district itself and at Cobar. 


In order to spread the risks of what in their 
nature must be speculative undertakings, we 
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have entered into agreements with other com- 


panies for prospecting both at Broken Hill and 
at Cobar. 


An agreement has been completed with The 
Electrolytic Zinc Co. of Australasia Lrd. and 
North Broken Hill Limited to prospect jointly 
the areas held by Broken Hili South Limited 
to the south of Broken Hill. Broken Hill South 


Limited hoids 51 per cent interest in this ven- 
ture. ; 


The finding of new orebodies would be a 
matter of great importance not only to the Com- 
pany but also to the employees of the South 
Mine and the citizens of Broken Hill, as I 
believe is being recognised. In this connection 
I would like to acknowledge the assistance we 
are receiving from the Unions in overcoming 
problems associated with the search for new 


ore both on the western flank and elsewhere in 
the district. 


Cobar : As stated in the Directors’ Report an 


NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND 
. MERCANTILE AGENCY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR MICHAEL G. H. BROWN’S SPEECH 


The Sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency 
Company, Limited, was held on November 1$th 
in London 


Mr Michac! G. H. Brown, the Chairman, 
presided and, in the course of his speech, said 


The latest information on seasonal condition 
we have received from Australia is that Victoria 
and the Riverina are having a bountiful season 
New South Wales is generally favourable but 
the North-West of the State and much of 
Queensland are very dry and good rains ete 
anxiously awaited. It is to be hoped that the 
Monsoon season, which is now approaching, 
will provide them. 


In New Zealand, lambing has been very 
successful and livestock have come through the 
winter in good condition except in the Waikato 
district and to the north of the North Island 
where the spring was very wet. Warmer weather 
has now set in throughout the Dominion and 
the indications are that a good year is ahead. 


The estimate for the wool clip in Australia is 
that it will be lower than last year’s record one 
The New Zealand forecast is that there will be 
an increase on last year’s record clip. Greasy 
wool prices in both countries started the new 
season about 15 per cent to 20 per cent below 
the opening levels of the previous season. How- 
ever, there is some tendency at the present time 
for, prices to firm and practically all the wool 
put up for sale is sold. 


Livestock in New Zealand is in strong demand 
and the markets are buoyant. The same holds 
good in those parts of Australia experiencing a 
satisfactory season 

The costs of running our business are increas- 
ing, due largely to higher salaries and wages as 
a ‘result of wage awards in both Australia and 
New Zealand. This, together with the lower 
wool prices, may make it difficult to repeat the 
record level of profits of last year, but you may 
be certain that our Staffs Overseas and in 
London will do their very best to produce a 
result that will be satisfactory to you all. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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agreement has been entered into with Consoli- 
dated Zine Pry. Ltd. to merge all leases now held 
in the Cobar district into one operation, in which 


Broken Hill South Ltd. will hold 76% per cert , 


interest. 


The extensions in depth at both Chesney and 
CSA mines are being tested by diamond 


drilling which is unlikely to be completed before 
the end of 1961. 


WORLD 
MARKETS 


Lead price continues to be influenced by the 
large stocks on hand and the slow expansion 
in the consumption of this metal. A meeting 
of the International Lead and Zinc Study Group 
was held at Geneva in September, 1960. Lead- 
ing lead producers who had agreed in the middle 
of 1959 to restrict sales of lead for commercial 
business, indicated their willingness, in view of 
the unsatisfactory statistical position, to con- 


PICKFORD, HOLLAND & CO. 


WORKS OPERATING AT FULL 
CAPACITY 


The annual general meeting of Pickford, 
Holland & Co. Limited was held on November 
lith at Shefficld, Mr Ronald Steel (the Chair- 
man) presiding. 


In his circulated statement the chairman 
paid tribute to the late managing director, Mr 
S. B. Turner, and continued: 


During the twelve months that have clapsed 
since our last report the optimism of our cus- 
tomers has been more than justified and, as you 
know, the output of steel ingots has risen to 
record levels. Whereas the first three months 
of our financial year were disappointing and 
the demand for our products low, the position 
changed during the late autumn; our stocks 
of finished bricks were used to meet our cus 
tomers’ increased needs and so at the turn of 
the year our works were and still are operating 
at full capaciry 


As a result the trading profit for the year is 
nearly up to the record of £365,000 which we 
made im the year ending June, 1957. After 
allowing for the sum of £96,000 for deprecia- 
non and a similar figure for taxation, and after 
deducting bank and debenture interest and the 
transfer, arising from investment allowances, of 
£15,000 to the reserve for the replacement of 
fixed assets, there is a balance available of 
£112,000; out of this we have transferred the 
sum of £70,000 to general reserve and we pro- 
pose to imerease our final dividend by 2} per 
cent, so making 20 per cent for the year. 


The net cost of capital assets has increased 
by some £65,000 during the year; the greater 
part of this is further payments towards the 
building of a new research daboratory at our 
Totley works and amenities for our work-people 
there. The amount spent on capital assets next 
year will be much increased because, in addition 
to the final payments for the new laboratory, 
we are making extensions both at Blaenavon and 
at Crook for the manufacture of metal clad 
bricks. 


As to the future, there is a feeling of con- 
fidence among our customers that steel output 
will be maintained, for the next few months at 
any rate; this should enable us to keep up the 
increased sales upon which our profits depend. 


The report was adopted. 
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tinue restrictions until at least March, 1961. 
The various problems arising from the restric- 
tion of import of foreign lead to the United 
States of America have been under continual 
discussion_in that country during the past year 
by the Government, Administration and the 
local industries concerned. Following the re- 
cent review by the United States ‘Tariff Com- 
mission it now seems probable that the present 
quotas on imporis of lead (and zinc) into the 
United States will remain in effect until the 
Commission makes its next review which the 
law requires by October, 1961. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


On behalf of the Board it gives me pleasure 
to express appreciation of the loyal and efficient 
service rendered throughout the year by the 
Managements and Staffs of the Company ani 
its subsidiaries at Broken Hill, Melbourne and 
other centres. 


COBALT DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 


The Cobalt Development Institute held its 
fifth Annual General Assembly in Brussels, on 
October 25, 1960, under the chairmanship’ of 
Mr H. Robiliart, Managing Director of the 
Union Miniére du Haut-Katanga. 


As Mr Robiliart’s mandate expires this year, 
the chairmanship of the Institute has been en- 
trusted to Mr J. H. Lascelles, Resident Director 
of the Rhodesian Sefection Trust, Lrd. Mr 
Charles Piedboeuf, outgoing Vice-Chairman, was 
re-elected 

The Assembly unanimously approved the 
report on the activities and the financial manage- 
ment of the “ Centre d'Information du Cobalt” 
CIC), which is the executive organisation of 
the Institute. The Assembly also approved the 
plan of activities, research programme and 
budget proposed by CIC for 1961 


Mr V. Van Vinckenroy, Managing Director 
of the Centre d'Information du Cobalt, sum- 
marized the results obtained so far in the more 
important of the research studies in progress. 
The latter includes the development of cobalt 
catalysts for the complete combusion of auto- 
mobile exhaust gases. In view of its properties, 
cobalt seems, indeed, likely to provide an 
adequate solution to the problem of air 
pollution. 


This research will therefore be continued, as 
well as the important investigation on the mag- 
netic applications of cobalt. Moreover, an 
appreciable budget will be devoted to extending 
the use of cobalt in steels, a field of application 
which has witnessed a rapid increase this year. 
Finally, laboratory and field tests of a new 
cobalt-cromium-iron alloy will be intensified. 
This alloy, known as UMCo 50, exhibits excel- 
lent wear and corrosion resistance at high 
temperature. 

It will be recalled that the results of the 
researches carried out or sponsored by CIC are 
widely circulated, in particular through the 
quarterly review “ Cobalt,” published in English 
and French. Mention must also be made here 
of the “ Cobalt Monograph,” a 500-page volume 
on the properties and applications of cobalt, 
which CIC has just issued. 


The “Centre d'Information du Cobalt,” 
whose head office is at 35, rue des Co'onies, 
Brussels, and which is represented in the United 
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States by the “Cobalt Information Center,” 
located at Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus 
1 (Ohio), is at the disposal of cobalt users to 
supply them with any information which they 
may fequest concerning this metal or ifs 
applications, 


WANKIE COLLIERY 
COMPANY LIMITED 


Incorporated in Southern Rhodesia 


EEFECTS OF KARIBA POWER ON 


SALES 


INCREASED IQ)VESTMENT INCOME 


The following is from the Statement by the 
Chairman, Mr K. C, Acutt, CBE, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and 
accounts 

Coal sales of 3,849,618 tons reflect an increase 
of 231,001 tons over sales last year, but as a 
result of power becoming available from the 
Kariba Hydro-Electric project, the demand for 
coal for thermal generation was falling at the 
end of our financial year. As further power 
becomes available from Kariba, there will be a 
further decline in the demand for coal for 
power-generating purposes, but there has been 
a welcome, although at present small, increase 
in the consumption of coal in other fields, I am 
hopeful, therefore, that as a r¢sult of the indus 
trial development which is taking place or is 
planned in the Federation, sales, although likely 
to be lower for a few years, will remain at 
reasonably satisfactory figures 


As the chairman indicated last year, we hope 
that with the assistance of our rising invest 
ment income and by drawing, if necessary. 
on unappropriated profits, we will be abl 
to maintain dividends at their present leve! 
during the period that coal sales may suffer 

decline. 


SALES 


Our coke sales for the vear showed a small 
, decrease of 16,417 tons compared with last year. 
but this was largely caused by the commission 
ing of the new coke ovens at the Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Company Limited works which 
draws its coal from us. There, however, appear 
to be good prospects for a higher level of coke 
sales next year 


Qur sale of coal, coke\and tar to the former 
territory of the Belgian Congo was adversely 
affected by the unrest which followed the grant- 
ing of independence in July. Deliveries of 
these products to the Union Minier¢ copper 
mines and the Katanga Railways were resumed 
very quickly, but supplies to, general consumers 
in the territory were suspended for several 
weeks. 


The highly competitive conditions in the coal 
export market continued during the year, and 
jin spite of our efforts to obtain an outlet for 
some of our surplus production capacity, we 
have been unsuccessful. We and our export 
agents are, however, continuing our efforts. 

Satisfactory improvement was achieved in 
our brick sales but sales of the various items 


from our by-product plant were generally lowe: 
than 1959. 


The profit for the vear, before charging taxa- 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


tion, "vas £1,639,060, which is £267,016 higher 
than last year. Most of this increase in profit 
is attributable to additional sales but revenue 
from investments also 1 


increased and was 
£67,649 higher than last vear 


INVESTMENTS 


Most of the Company's funds are invested 
in short term loans of £2.350,000 to Anglo 
American Rhodesian Development Corporation 
Limited, which has purchaséd railway trucks 
for hire to the Rhodesia Railways, and a direct 
loan of £500,000 to the Rhodesia Railways. In 
addition, we hold £675,260 of medium and long 
term Federal Government Stocks 


During the year we invested the sum of 
£266,624 in shares of Rhokana Corporation 
Limited and Nchanga Consolidated Capper 
Mines Limited. This, together with our intérest 
in Our subsidiary company Sandringham 
Investments Limited, and an increased hold- 
mg in Clay Products Limited arising from a 
further issue of capital by that company, 
brought our total holdings in Rhodesian 
equities to £390,577 


We have purchased £469,500 of our own 
debentures on the market af satisfactory prices 
The difference between the purchase price 
and the nominal value of the debenture stock, 
an amount of £59,479, has been placed to 


reserve. 


COAL PRICE 

The noufied average selling price of coal 
within the Federation, which was tixed at 20 
per ton with effect from November 1, 1959, is 
to. remain unchanged until October 31, 1961, 
subject however to the right to apply to the 
Government for a revision of the price in the 
event of any unforeseen conditions arising before 
that date 


The deficiency revenue of “£91,024 calculated 
in terms of the price agreement and brought 
forward at the end of last year, has been reduced 
to £33,598. This arnount is recoverable in future 
vears, F 


During the year it became clear that the pro 
duction capacity of Nos. 2 and 3 Collieries was 
adequate to meet the estimated demands in the 

} pa few years, and in March this year it was 
decided to close down No. 1 Colliery which had 
been placed on a care-and-maintenance basis 
some two years ago. ' The old underground 
‘workings of this colliery are expensive to main- 
tain and the Consulting Engineers recommended 
that these old workings should be abandoned 
and sealed off. No loss of coal reserves will 
result from this decision; as if at some future 
date it should be desirable to restart production 


\ in the No. 1 Colliery, area, a new shaft would 


make available the coal which remains to the 
north of the old workings and no difficulties 
would be experienced in transporting this coal 
to the existing surface plant Nos. 2 and 3 
Collieries have continued to operate satisfactorily 
during the vear. 

In May of this vear, the first annual Central 
African Trade Fair was opened in Bulawayo by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, The Queen 
Mother. The Company exhibited a display’ of 
its products which attracted considerable interest 
from visitors attending the Trade Fair from the 
whole of Southern Africa. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be 
obtained ifrom the London Office of the 
Company, 40 Holborn Viadiat, EC) 
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THE MIGDAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


25th ANNUAL GENERAL MELTING 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the Chairman. Dr George Halpern, at 
the annual general meeting in Tel Aviv 


At the Extraordinary General Meeting which 
took place on August 12, 1959, the authorised 
Share Capital has been increased from 
IL. 500,000.- to IL. 1,000,000.- and the paid up 
capital—from IL. -555,500.- to IL. 750,000.-. 
The new shares have been offered to the share- 
holders at par making it an appreciable gain 
The results for the year 1959 have been quite 
satisfactory, enabling a substantial strengthen- 
ing of the inner reserves. The profit in the 
general business rose from IL. 291,802.- to 
IL. 404,304.-, the loss ratio, especially in the 
Fire Department, having been considerably 
lower than in 1958. During the year, the last 
part of the reinsured Life-Portfolio was repur- 
chased, leaving the Department with a net profit 
of IL. 113,338.- 


The Directors recommend distributing on the 
increased capital a dividend in bonus shares of 
12 per cent against 1! per cent in 1958, alloca- 
ting to the General Reserve an amount of 
IL. 100,000.-, as compared with IL. 45,000.- in 
1958 The capital and reserves rose from 
Ik. 7.949.568 - to IL. 9,802,391.-. The toral 
premium-income increased from IL, 5,637,736.- 
to IL. 6,944,884.- and the retention-premium 
from IL. 2,916,104.- to IL. 3,715,789.-. 


The development of our,UK Branch is en 
couraging. In addition to the Life busines» 
Fire business was started in 1960. Some direct 
busines now also proceeding in Holland 


JOKAI (ASSAM) TEA 
EXCELLENT RESULTS 


The eighueth annual general meeting of the 
Joka: Assam) Tea Company, Limited was held 
on November 4th in London, Mr G. A. Rainey 
(the chairman) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement 


I am very pleased to/report that the standard 
of high quality manufacture expected from your 
company has been fully maintained during the 
year under review. Unfortunately, prices paid 
for finer types of tea in London were disappomt- 
ing, but nevertheless the season’s working pro- 
duced most excellent results ; 


Shipments to London were increased. and 
these teas sold at an average price per Ib of 
60.44d., as against 61.43d. in 1958. In Calcutta 
the remainder of the crop sold at an average 
price of 39.42d., as against 36.55d., the total! 
proceeds showing an increase of £93,696 


Crop. at 16,481.671 Ib, was slightly down on 
the previous year 


The total expenditure remaining almost con- 
stant, the revenue profit, with an increase of 
£87,000, resulted \in a sum of £567,709. It is 
proposed to pay a‘ fina] dividend on the Ordin- 
ary shares of 9 per cent, free of tax, making 
12 per cent, free of tax, for the year, against 10 
per cent for 1958 \ 


As regards your Nyasaland interests, although, 
owing to adverse climatic conditions, the 1959- 
60 crop is lower than that for last year by some 
92,000 Ib, because of the satisfactory prices 
achieved to date, the result is not expected to 
compare too unfavourably with 1958-89 


The report was adopted 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Tube Investments Expands 


SE IVAN STEDEFORD, the chairman of 
Tube Investments, is justly proud of 
the group’s achievements in the year to 
July 31st. Sales of stecl tubes were a 
record ; the steel works enjoyed a good 
year ; and British Aluminium (51 per cent 
owned by TI and 49 per cent by Reynolds 
Metals) earned a record profit. Bigger 
profits from these sources easily offset the 
decline in earnings reported by the cycle 
and electrical divisions and total profits 
after depreciation rose by 50 per cent to 
£19.2 million. As Sir Ivan points out, the 
latest figures reflect a full year’s trading of 
BA (against seven months in 1958-§9) and 
if aluminium profits are completely ex- 
cluded the advance in profits was of the 
order of 28 per cent, secured on a 20 per 
cent increase in sales. Sir Ivan expects 
that the current year’s results will be satis- 
factory ; they will include for the first time 
the profits of Raleigh Industries and Loewy 
Engineering. 

Sir Ivan points out that the Raleigh-TI 


a 
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VVESTMENTS 


merger will eliminate the war of attrition 
between British cycle firms in overseas 
markets and will help them to compete 
more effectively with foreign manufacturers 
and he describes the reputation and trade 
of Loewy Engineering in manufacturing 
rolling mills and extrusion presses as inter- 
national. These purchases, the develop- 
ment of the aluminium division, and the 
expansion planned for the Park Gate steel 
works will present the management of TI 
with even bigger and more complex 
problems. Sir Ivan’s comment is simply 
“We must needs spend more to carn more, 
or to avoid being outdated.” 

TI's liquid resources (allowing for BA 
financing its developments independently 
and TI covering its short-term borrowings 
and the final instalment for Venesta Foils) 
are about £15 million net. About a quarter 
of the £21 million raised by the rights issue 
has already been absorbed. Raleigh and 
Loewy may bring a little more cash to the 
group and its annual cash flow should not 


be less than £10 million. It sull looks 
tight against the cost of the £58 million 
programme planned for Park Gate over the 
next four or five years or the developments 
at other divisions of TI ; Sir Ivan says that 
“ suitable financing arrangements can be 
made in terms of medium and long term 
borrowing for that part of the cost which 
cannot be met comfortably out of our own 
resources.” Assessing the yield of 3.6 per 
cent offered by the £1 shares at 78s. xd, 
imvestors can hardly expect startling 
increases in the dividend in the next few 
years, even though the 14 per cent payment 
1s covered as much as 3} times. They musr 
be prepared for a period of digestion and 
conservation 


Electric and Musical 
Industries 


¢ | ‘ne full report of EMI, including a long 
and detailed statement from the chair- 
man, Sir Joseph Lockwood, is well up to 
the very high standards now demanded of 
leading companies in presenting informa- 
tion to their shareholders. It shows that 
while sales were only 2 per cent higher, 
profits rose by 9 per cent. The increase 
would have been even bigger had it not 
been for the strike at Capitol Records. 
Gramophone record sales were higher and 
Year ended june 30 1958 1959 1960 
£000 = £000 £000 
Sales 65.905 67.532 68.700 
Trading profit 5.322 5,074 §.221 
Net profit... 2,156 2,232 2.413 
Ordinary earnings. per 
cent 57 0 50 3 


Ordinary dividend. per 
a 7', ‘3 


Net capital employed 
Trading profit/sales 


15.924 17.169 


8 i 
Trading profit/capital 
employed, per cent 134 29 6 20 4 
Net profit/capital em- 
ployed, per cent 35 130 94 


“Freehold land and buildings were 
November, 1959 
EMI added to its share of the British 
market: Sir Joseph makes the pertinent 
comment that “ as in the thirties many new- 
comers have found the business difficult and 
unprofitable.” One of those that did so was 
Rank Records, which EMI has now taken 
over in the expectation that it will be able 
to distribute the Rank discs more effectively. 
EMI's electronic and instrument divisions 
have also done well. But, as Sir Joseph 
expects the economic climate to bzcore 
more cloudy, he predicts that the progress 
of the group may be slowed down. Even so, 
because of the diversity of the group's pro- 
ducts, he anticipates a modest increase in 
sales. Whether this will add much to profits 


revaiued in 


843 


is uncertain ; what is certain is thar EMI 
should have no difficulty in maintaining the 
dividend at 17) per cent on the capital as 
increased by the shares issued in recent 
acquisitions 

That purchase and EMI's frustrated 
attempts earlier in the year to secure in 
terests in capital goods made it clear that 
the directors were anxious to expand the 
business. Sir Joseph makes it perfectly 
plain that the policy is not expansion for its 
own sake , about half the group’s turnover 


ist Jon 1959100 
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is represented by records and the directors 
have been particularly concerned with the 
balance of products within the group. Sir 
Joseph argues that as “ the expansion and 
development of existing and of new products 
takes time and money, quicker results can 
often be obtained by the purchase of another 
business which can, itself, benefit from 
becoming a member of the EMI: group.” 
Having cited the acquisition of Capitol 
Records as one instance, Sir Joseph says that 
the purchase of Morphy-Richards and 
Ardente Limited and Ardente Acoustic are 
others. The new acquisitions, he says, will 
dovetail well into the framework of the 
group and “ greatly improve” the balance 
of its operations. All will benefit, he adds, 
from the work of EMI's research organisa- 
tion. New assets, of course, have to be 
purchased at prices that ensure a reasonable 
rate of profit upon the capital employed 
and the yield of 3.9 per cent offered by 
“ Emmies ” at 448. 3d. xd suggest that in- 
vestors expect EMI's new subsidiaries to 
add to the strength of the group. 


1 Jecca R eC ‘ord 


—— at $38. 6d. and §1s. respec- 
tively the 10s. ordinary and the “A™ 
shares in Decca Record are, unlike most 
shares in this sector of the market, now 
near to their earlier peaks. The shares 
had fallen substantially, in line with 
those of other manufacturers of television 
sets, when it became clear how hard they 
were being hit by the restrictions on hire 
purchase sales, but they then advanced by 
about 3s. on the very good results for the 
year to March 31st, when net profits rose 
by 29 per cent to £1,238,000, and they have 
improved further on the optimistic tone of 
the chdirman’s remarks at last week's 
meeting. 





jection—f time being at least— 
the Decca Navigator as the international 
standard system for air space control, the 


provement in profits is expected both from 
this section and from Decca’s radar sub- 
sidiary. The wide spread of its interests 
should ensure another satisfactory year for 
Decca, especially as the boom im records 
has shown few signs so far of abating. 


Rootes Motors ; 


HE results of Rootes Mofors for 

year to the end of July disappoint 
investors, who had expected something 
more than a 10 per cent increase in trading 
profits for a boom year. In his statement 
Lord Rootes points to credit restrictions 
which an, to affect Rootes in the last 
months of the financial year and to stiffer 
competition in the United States, where 
the drop in sales was more acute than had 
been expected. { 

While he admits that profits in ~the 
current year will be “ curtailed,” the chair- 
man is no means unhopeful for the 
future. He looks forward to the resump- 
tion of satisfactory trading in the United 
States once stocks have been cleared but 

\ he warns shareholders that “ margins are 
‘and will remain fine.” 

The fall in sales has meant that bigger 
sums are needed to finance stocks, which in 
the case of Rootes had risen by £6 million 
to £264 million by the end of July. Thus 
despite the injection of £3} million from 
the debenture issue and the ill 
received from the sale of Rootes Accep- 
tances cash balances rose by only {1.4 
million to £6 million while bank loans 
and stood at £2} million. Since 
Rootes plans to about £30 million 
on expansion in future (of which the 
Government is expected to lend about 
£7 million) largely on a new plant in 
Scotland for the production of a_ small 
Hillman car, it is not surprising that 
retained carnings cover the maintained 
dividend of 12 per cent no fewer than 5 
times. On that payment the 4s. “A” shares, 
at 7s. 9d., now yield 6 per cent. 
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S. Smith and Birmid 


IKE Lord Rootes, the chairmen of both 
S. Smith and Sons and Birmid In- 
dustries, two companies closely connected 
with the motor industry, take an optimistic 
view of the industry's long-term prospects. 
For both companies, however, the current 
year scems likély to bring lower profits. In 
July the directors of S. Smith budgeted for 
an increase of {£14 million to £42 million 
in sales for 1960-61 and for a slight reduc- 
tion in profits before tax from {4.2 million 
to £4 million. But the chairman, Mr Ralph 
Gordon Smith, admits that if the demand 
for motor ies remains as depressed 
as it is now, this t will not be achieved, 
even though sales in other divisions are 
expected to rise. A modest recovery in the 
sale of accessories to the aviation and marine 
industries is expected and any decline in 
sales of domestic appliances should be more 
than offset by the rising proportion of such 
appliances sold with Smith’s controls. 


For the year to July 31st last the direc- 
tors’ estimate of profits again proved too 
conservative, for the expansion in the motor 
industry was much faster than had been 
anticipated and gross profits, which had been 
‘expected to show a slight fall, rose from 
£3-6 million to £4.2 million. To meet this 
demand £2.2 million was spent on addi- 
tions to capacity. Stocks and debtors also 
rose so that by the end of July net liquid 
funds had fallen from £1,553,000 to 
£312,000. But a reduction in capital ex- 
penditure in the current year should enable 
the company to build these funds up again. 

Birmid Industries has no worries on that 
score for its expansion programme is now 
virtually completed and at the end of July 
its liquid: assets amounted to £5} million. 
Sales of castings and light alloys rose by 
25 per Cent in 1959-60 and despite a sharp 


increase in raw material costs and wages, || 
trading profits rose by over §0 per cent, from ' 


£2.9 million to £4.4 million. The increase 
in prime costs was offset to some extent 
by the greater use of mechanical equipment 
and by higher selling prices. As expected 
demand from both the motor and the 
domestic equipment industries has been cur- 
tailed but Lord Exeter, the chairman, hopes 
that the company will be “‘ adequately em- 
ployed ” and looks “ for a revival next year,” 


\ Ind Gieie 


HROUGH its acquisitions, Ind Coope has 

become virtually a national brewing 
company and it has not been slow to secure 
economies in production and distribution 
made possible by greater size. Nor has it 
been slow to use its strong bargaining 
\strength to mak¢ reciprocal trading agree- 
ments to secure additional outlets for its 
bottled beers, notably “ Double Diamond ” 


ale and “ Skol ” lager. Ind Coope and similar 


big breweries have gained the most from 
the recovery in beer consumption and by 
advertising heavily they appear to have 


' 
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secured most of the additional sales. In 
the. §3 weeks to September 3rd, Ind Coope 
earned trading profits of £7,566,000, com- 
pared with {5,589,000 in the previous year 
—an apparent increase of 35 per cent, 
though allowance for the fact that 1958-59 
results included only eight months’ trading 
of Taylor Walker makes the true increase 
about 24 per cent. This is very satisfactory 
and the. ordinary dividend, as expected. has 
been raised from 154 to 17} per cent. As 
net profits have risen from {1,874,000 to 
£2,892,000 the dividend is now covered 
twice. 

The group holds nearly £5.4 million in 
liquid form, which the directors consider 
adequate to finance the capital programme 
in 1961 and 1962. Thus shareholders will 
‘not be called upon to put up new money. 
But in looking at the yield of 4% per cent 
offered by the §s. shares at 20s. they 
have to bear in mind the directors’ warning 
that sales have recently dipped (a result, it 
seems, of the weather) and tha; though the 
big breweries may still be able to squeeze 
the smaller ones competition between the 
giants may henceforth limit their gains in 
sales and profits. 


BSA 

O* the sale of the Daimler Company 

to Jaguar Cars in’ July Mr John 
Sangster, the chairman of Birmingham 
Small Arms, told shareholders that the 
group's profits, ex those of the Daimler 
Company, had risen strongly. The pre- 
liminary statement now reveals that trading 
profits have advanced by 20 per cent, from 
£3,519,000 to £4.206,000. The sale of 
Daimler as well as BSA’s controlling interest 
in Hobbs Transmission is reflected in the 
lower charge for depreciation of £748.92! 
(against £944906) and profits before tax 
have jumped by 35 per cent, from 
£2,547,000 to £3,419,000. With a final 
dividend of 11}, per cent, making the total 
payment 17} per cent, the directors have 
improved upon their earlier forecast of a 
dividend of 16 per cent. The latest pay- 
ment is covered over 2) times. Share- 
holders are also to receive a sp¢cial tax free 
payment of 5 per cent to mark the centenary 
of the company and the directors also pro- 
pose to split the present {1 stock units into 
10s. units and to make a one for two scrip 
issue. All this was up to the best expecta- 
tions. 

Shareholders will hope that Mr Sangster 
will indicate in his forthcoming statement 
what the company intends to do! with its 
surplus funds, to which the sale of Daimler 
alone added {3.4 million. It would not be 
all that surprising if they were used to shift 
the emphasis away from motor cycles and 
scooters, where sales are at the mercy of 
changes in the government’s policy towards 
hire purchase and the directors may decide 
to add to BSA’s machine tool interests where 
the prospects of full order books seem 
more certain. At 87s. 6d. (compared with 
a low of 55s. 3d.) the {1 units yield just 
under 4 per cent. 
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Moss Empires 


M? PRINCE LITTLER has lost little time 
in taking action to justify the seem- 
ingly big price paid by Stoll Theatres t6 
prevent Moss Empires falling into the hands 
of Mr Clore and Mr Cotton. The directors 
of these two companies and those of 
Howard and Wyndham, the provincial 
theatre group of which Mr Littler is also 
chairman, have announced that they have 
consulted S. G. Warburg on the future of 
the three companies and their properties. 
The directors stress that in planning their 
future policies each board will “ have due 
regard to the company’s theatrical 
interests.” But clearly the aim will be to 
make a more profitable use of many of the 
properties. The establishment of a separate 
company to acquire the properties for de- 
velopment on the lines of the Watney Mann 
Property Company is one way of achieving 
this aim. 

There might also be a merger of all 
three companies—or at least of Moss 
Empires and Stoll Theatres, a move which 
Mr Littler described as “ highly probable ” 
jat the time of his victory. In this way the 
chairman could implement his promise that 
preference shareholders in Moss Empires 
who immediately accepted the Stoll Theatres 
bid of 20s. and those who were not quick 
enough to sell out to Mr Littler in the 
market at prices up to 31s. 1}d. would be 
“ looked after.” For the minority ordinary 
shareholders in both companies the pros- 
pects have certainly improved and this has 
been reflected in the rise of 1s. 6d. to 
11s. gd. in Moss Empires and of 10!d. to 
8s. 3d. in Stoll Theatres. 


Hector Whaling 


\' the annual mecting of Hector Whaling 
4 shareholders had their first oppor- 
tunity to express their views on its future 
since the whaling fleet was sold to a 
Japanese company for about £3 million. 
The board accepted a suggestion that it 
should take independent advice on its 
decision to develop the shipping interests 
with the proceeds of 'the sale. The board's 
policy has been to build up its shipping side 
to buttress the highly volatile earnings from 
whaling—indeed it foresaw the possibility 
that it might eventually be squeezed out of 
whaling by lower cost expeditions from 
Japan and other countries—and judged the 
tanker trade “ particularly suitable for such 
expansion ” four years ago. 

If anything, the deterioration in whaling 
came more quickly than expected, and the 
building programme proved greater than 
the company could comfortably finance 
from its own resources. Hector suffered a 
loss of £490,000 after charging deprecia- 
tion in the year ending July 31, 1959, and 
would have incurred a further loss of 
£185,000 in 1959-60. The {£7 million 
building programme was only half com- 
pleted, and with two tankers delivered, 
bank loans of £1.439,000 were obtained 
because earnings from whaling were not 
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sufficient to provide money to help finance 
their building. The rest of the programme 
was changed to a bulk carrier costing 
£1,350,000, scheduled to be delivered next 
July, and two ship-building options exercis- 
able in 1962. The switch to a less expen- 
sive bulk carrier will cost up to £80,000, 
and the penalty for not taking up the 
options would be £360,000. The board 
put the potential loss on liquidation at 
£800,000, which would bring the asset 
value of the §s. ordinary units down from 
about 13s. 3d. to 10os., compared with a 
current market price of 8s. 3d. 

Taking into account potential tax credits, 
the group seems to be more valuable as a 
going concern. The questions on which 
independent advice would be most useful 
are whether Hector Whaling could be 
viable in the shipping industry as it 1s today, 
and whether the directors have been ex- 
cessively cautious in writing down its 
remaining assets. An extra {1,106,215 has 
been written off the two new tankers to 
bring them down to the directors’ view of 
current replacement costs, yet one of these 
is on a charter fixed at favourable rates 
that still has over five years to run, 


BICC 


BIG proportion of the power cable 
business is handled under annual con- 
tracts and the results of British Insulated 
Callender’s Cables for the six months to 
end-June include profits earned on contracts 
signed when the price war in the cable in- 


Six months to Dec. 31 


june 30 
1959 
£.000 

Sales .. ; 63,000 

Trading profit 4.806 

Depreciation 1.157 1,285 

Profit before tax 3.171 2,823 

Investment income 89 38 

We céaae ewe 1.469 1003 

Net profit acne 1.791 1.748 

Trading  profit/sales 
per cent : 6 5 60 


june 30, 
1960 


£000 
74,000 
4,469 


dustry was at its fiercest. Thus a substan- 
tial increase in sales has brought only a 
smal] increase in the trading profits over 
the previous six months and produced a 
much loWer profit than was earned in the 
first half of 1959. Morcover the chairman, 
Mr W. H. Mcfadzean, does not expect the 
higher prices obtained for power cables in 
recent months to be reflected in bigger 
profits before 1961. 

In the wire and general cables section, 
however, there should be some improvement 
in margins in this half of the year as the 
bulk of these cables is not sold under long 
term contracts, though the chairman says 
that BICC’s essays in price leadership have 
not been so successful in this field as in 
power cables. With turnover still rising Mr 
Mcfadzean expects that profits for the full 
year will show little change from those for 
1959 although investment income is likely 
to be lower. It is hardly surprising that the 
interim payment is once again unchanged 
at 4 per cent, and assuming that the final 
payment will also be left unchanged at 9} 
per cent the {1 shares at fos. xd yield 
§} per cent. 


835 
London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS 
LAST DEALINGS 
ACCOUNT DAY 


Oc. 
Now tI 


Nov. i4 Nov. 28 
Now. 25 Dec. 9 
Nov 22 Dec. 6 Dec 2 


HE highlight of the stock market has 

been the bid by US Ford to acquire the 
shares of its British subsidiary which it does 
not already hold. Not only has this caused 
the price of Ford shares to rise by 45s. 1d. 
to 13§s. but other leading industrial shares 
have been marked up on the possibility that 
if the bid is successful a substantial invest- 
ment demand for blue chips will develop. 
Over the week to Wednesday The Economist 
indicator rose by 6.6 points to 369.9 ; this 
gain is cut by 3 points if Ford is excluded 
from the indicator. Gilt edged prices rose 
strongly before the weekend, stimulated by 
the falls in the German bank rate and the 
British Treasury Bill Rate. Demand was 
widespread—from domestic, Continental 
and United States buyers—but after the 
weekend large buyers held off and the pace 
of the advance slackened. Some big gains 
were made among short dated stocks with 
Conversion 4} per cent 1964 advancing 
to 96; but among the irredeemables War 
Loan 3} per cent gained (2 to 61 4xd., 
mainly on foreign buying and 2} per cent 
Consols gained % to 46}. 

Until the Ford news on Monday ‘the 
demand for industrial equities was still 
hesitant in the face of continued uncertainty 
about the motor industry and the effects of 
government credit policy. Bank share prices 
rose slightly over the week and Lloyds . 
gained 2s. to 76s. 3d. but Barclays were 
6d. lower at 67s. 6d. Before the weekend 


‘there was some profit taking among store 


shares with the approach of the end of 
the account, and they closed the week to 
Wednesday with prices below their recent 
peaks ; Marks and Spencer gained 6d. to 
102s. 7}d. after touching 104s. Throughout 
the week steel share prices have risen in 
anticipation .of the forthcoming dividend 
statements and on the news of record pro- 
duction figures: Dorman Long gained 3s. 
to 46s. 3d. and United Steel 4s. 6d. to 
89s. 9d. Unilever share prices fell back 
slightly after the interim dividend but gained 
2s. to 1§18. 6d. over the week. Among 
motor shares, BMC were influenced before 
the weekend by news of further short time 
working and fell to 13s. 104d.-but later 
moved in sympathy with Ford, to show a 
net gain of 74d. to 1§s. 7}d. Jaguar “A” 
shares rose §s. 74d. to 69s. 10}d. on the 
announcement of record production figures. 
News of high output in the cotton textile 
industry boosted the prices of J. & P. Coats 
38. 4}d. to §8s. 6d. and Lancashire Cotton 
§s. 9d. to 77s. Firmness on Wall Street was 
reflected in oil shares but the earlier gains 
were not fully held. Shell advanced 9d. to 
132s. 3d. but Royal Dutch lost 4 to 114. 
Gold share prices fell sharply on Friday 
in the face of some profit taking and the 
lower fixing price for gold. A recovery this 
week still left Western Holdings 4s. 4}d. 
lower at 1§9s. 4}d. after touching 1555. 
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Glaxo 
Harrisons & Cr 
Hoover A 
itford 

inter. Comp. & Tab 
National Canning 
Powell Duffryn 
Radio Rentals 

Rank Organisation 
Schweppes 

Sears A 

Thomas Tilling 
Turner & Newal! 
Unilever 

Unned Glass 
United Motasses 


Defd 


$/- 
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SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com wealth 
Cunard 
France Fenwick 
Furness Withy 
London & Oversea 
P&ODed 
Reardon Smith 
Royal Ma 


STEEL 
Colvilles 
Dorman Long 
Lancashire Svee! 
South Durham 
Stee! Co. of Wales 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
John Summers 
United Sree! 
Whitehead 
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TEXTILES 
Calico Printers 
|. & P. Coats 
Fine Spinners 
Lancashire Cotton 
Tootal 
Bradford Dyers 
Whingworth Morris . 4/- 
Patons & Baldwins él 
West Riding Worsted <I 
Woolcombers ai 
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PROPERTY 


Alliance Trust 

BRET ‘A’ Detd 

Cable & Wireless 

City & Cent. inves: 

City Centre Props 

City Lond. Real Prop. Ci 
Hudson's Bay a 
Land Securities 10/- 
Lond. Carty Freehid. 10/- 


TEA & RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands ii 
Joka: (Assam) a! 2 
Nuwara Elrya at 2/ 
Grand Cent. invest 2/- 2/- 
foods Asiatic 2 6 
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Burmah Ov 
Castrol 

Royal Dutch 
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Daily Mirror A 5/- 
Odhams Press 10/- 
W_H Smith & Son A’ CI 
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Wiggins Teape 
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The Economist Indicator 
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Yield % 
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“THE ECONOMIST” THE YIELD GAP 
ORDINARY SHARE 
INDICATOR 


(1953 = 100) 


indicator 


370.4 
371-4 
363 3 
369 9° 
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High low 


335 6 
(May 4) 


381-7 
(Sept. 7) 


- * Including Ford 


t Exc luding Ford 
Financial Times Indices 


Ord 
index ¢ 
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342 9 (Jan 
t July 1.1935. 


Bargains 
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Money and Exchanges 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS ? 


For the week ended Nevember 12, 1960, chere was an “ 
funds) of 


THE MONEY MARKET 

ACED by the to maintain their port- 
Fisice, the iieeinemcmden + 
increase their bid by 7d. to £98 16s. 2d. a 
the Treasury bill tender of last week. This 
further downward movement of the dis- 
ee eee 
pace cicihemn and, qeamntanatinoen 
check from the authorities, who forced four 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


for Nov. 18 | Nov. 9 | 


(£ mittion) 1959 1960 


ener 


S288. 


3288. 
svnew~ 


w o-~hw 
S 
vw 


wk £538 
8 Ssz 


* Government debt is 411,015,100, 
sye decreased by (50 million 
August jis. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


ederal Reserve Board, the New York bill 
rate rose again at last week’s auction from 
2.39 per cent to 2.624 per cent. 
MONEY RATES 


a2 $2 


oow wonne wou 


Bank rate (from 

o%, 2/1076) sone %, 
Deposit rates 

on wm): 


$2 3%5 
ves S-¥ew OO 


BES BUBRB 


4516-56 
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Civil Contingencies Fund £6 million in 
£10 mitiion in 1959-60. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 


Ways and Means 
Advances 


Bank of | 
Engiand | 


Public 
Dept. 
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Money: 


Day-to-Day. .. 


Official discount 
rate: 
(from 3',%, 11/8/60) 3 


and : 3 
Discount houses ... 313-5, Fi 


eS 


3 months ..... 
4 month: ..... 
6 months 


NEW YORK 


% 


' 


| Effective Limits 


Uniced States $ | 
Canadian $ 
French Fr. ... | 
Swiss Fr “— 
Belgian Fr. 


Dutch Gid... 
W. Ger. O-Mk. 
Portug. Esc. .. 
Ktalian Lre... 
Swedish Kr... 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr 


November 16 


2-78-2-82° 


13-622-14-027 
11-94-12 -547— 


10-48-10-80 
11-59 g 11-925, 


14-27'5-14-70 

19 -06',~19 -62 
19 71-20 30', 

* Official Limits 


United Sates $..... 


Canadian $ 
French Fr 


DU TE. sasccescs 


Beigian Fr 
Durch Gid 


WY. German D-Mk 


United States $ 
Canadian $ 
Swess Fr 


W. German O-Mk 


Price 


(s. d. per fine oz.) 


| Treasury bills 
Nov. 7 .. 
Nov. 14.... 


j 
November 10 


} af ge pm 


2'3-2' apf. pm 


Htg-T lec. pm 
i'g—lc. pm 
Wg-P gc. pm 
6! 4-6pf. pm 


255/6 
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@| ees eoge°o co 


57a, 
S7g-6'4 
64, 


9! 

250-0: 
4) 250-0 
11; 200 30-0 


* On November ith tenders for 9! da 
secured 59 per cent, 63 day bills at £99 


w 
8 8 
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os 
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2, 
2-387 
2-624 
63 day bills. ¢ Allotment cut by £10 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Market Rates: Spot 
| 


November ti! 


ig 2-Bl' ss 
iene 2-745g-3, 
79! 34 13-78',-! 
oor n2 11d 
S- 139 @0- 
6s 
10-62! 
11-723¢-7. 
80 20-30 
1745',-3, 
14:53 


2 Bl eh 
2:75! 66 
13 -78'——, 
12:1 13g 
139 -60- . 


6' 
10-61',3 
i\aee-73 
60! 20-30 
1745-45', 
14. 5394-54 
19. 37-37', 


2: B17 46 2B" \6 
2°74 166 27H 6 
13 793g—5 13 
12-123—-5— | 12: 
139-77',- ' 


82', 
10 6239-5, 10 
11 -7334-74 


17463 ,-1747 
14-S3ig—Sy 14-S33g—5 
19-37 ' gta 19-37 '4-", 19-37 'g-!y 
20 04! 4-'> 20 0439-5 20 O41 4-'» 

One Month Forward Rates 


F16-716¢. pm aac. pm 
Piast. pm | mente pm Trg igc. pm 
getigc. pm — IS5g-l'ge pm I 'g~7gc. pm 
e-BPec. pm | Ve-3'oc. pm 
| F-2¢ pm Sc. pm-par | 
37g-35 gc. pm } 37g-35gc. pm B4-3'yc. pm | 
Lgl apf. pm ? Dgtiapf pm | Het apf. pm | 
Three Months Forward Rates 


ti gel 'ec. pm Higetigc. pm | Hig-tlige. pm | tig-tc. pm 


Iig—te. pm I'g-ic. pm 1-79c. pm 1~7gc. pm 
9-8' xc. pm 9-Bisc pm 8',-Bi gc. pm | B7-Bluc. om 
5'-S'apf. pm | 5! e-Spf. pm 


5'2-S'apf. pm 44-4! 2pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
' 254/- 


12 
7 
62 


80 
‘44 
11 «7354-74 
| 80-20-30 
17467547" 


%ie7 6c. PM | ye. pm 
Tye 6c. pm 
1 'g—7gc. pm 
B3g-3'y¢. pm 


2c. pm Par—Sc. dis 


254/6 2533/3 


= at (96 | 
cent, higher tenders being alloted in full. The offer 
week was for £250 million of 9! day bills and £30 mill 


20 037_-04', 


33g-3' gc. pm | 
15q-13gpf. pm | 


88 GRsRE BBR 


Stice x aoe evses ase 
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secured per 
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c 
$7 


November 12 November 14 | November 15 November |6 


2-815 ,¢-7 
2-75'43)" 
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12° 1i3¢-1 
139-70- 
7s 
10-62! e-'> 
U-73tg=ty 
80 20-30 
1746! 
14°S45_~"6 


19-37'g—3y 
20 04'4-'2 


'2-J3ec. pm 
716—S16¢. pm 
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| B4-3!y¢. pm 
2 pm-3c. dis 
3'ec. pm 
ris pm 


t'g-le. pm 
'Sig-'ige. pm 
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~ your Sav 


Building Society 


EET UP SHARES 


Withdrawals on request 


ASSETS £18,000,000 
RESERVES £980,000 


os 


Head Office: High Street, Skipton, Yorks. 


MEMBER OF THE 


BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


ngs 
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Did you know that. this 


drop of water 


could sink you 


A boiler is designed to supply 
pure steam at a given pressure 
and temperature. But if the water 
used for the purpose contains an 
excessive amount of undissolved 
solids, harmful gases or salts, 
serious trouble may develop, and 
everything be up with the boiler. 
The results—delayed production, 
extra costs and loss of profits 
could be disastrous. 


Vulcan know 


The prevention of scale formation and corrosion in 
a steam raising plant depends upon the correct 
treatment of the water, And the expert who knows 
all about that—as about so many other things—is 
the Vulcan Engineer Surveyor. 

industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 
ist's job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 
insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vuican’—a journal 
for all users of plant and machinery, with 

" reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 
& GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 


67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 





Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


The RoyalExchange Assurance has 
for nearly two and a half centuries 
provided policies for every form of 
insurance requirement for the home 
or business life 


Head Office at The Royal Exchange, 
London, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies throughout the 
United Kingdom and Overseas 


The 
interest rate on 


HALIFAX 
PAID-UP 
SHARES 


is 34% with 
income-tax paid 
by the Society. 
£10 te £5,000 
can be accepted 
for investment. 


Easy withdrawal 
facilities. 


Deposits in the 
Society are Trustee 
investments 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX: YORKSHIRE 


Lendon Offices: 51/SS Strand, W.C.2* 62/64 Moorgate, E.C2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 
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"DEPOSITS IN THE SOCIETY 
ARE TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS 


60,300,000 
3,300,000 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


MEMBER OF THE BLT DING SOCTE TIPS aSse FA TION 


HEAD OFFICE: WELFORD PLACE, LEICESTER 
NOON OFFICE: FITZHERBERT HOUSE 49 PARK LANE WI 


The Finest Service 
| for 
All Classes of Insurance 
Representation throughout | 
the United Kingdom 


the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON 
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APPOINTMENTS 


SMITH KLINE & PRENCH LABORATORILS CITy Of 


LIMITED 


announce that due to promotion and 
expansion vacancies now exist for 


MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 


Aprlications 
youne 
are 


BIRMINGHAM 


THE city OF 


to arpoimt as trom 
for these posts are invited 
male Cradwates of a British University 


Detwcen 22 and 30 years, 


from 
who 
already devised for 
After an initial training period covering 
Of the Companys Market Research programme. the 
sucessful candidates will De capected t) assume 
responsiPiliiies at Section Head level These posts 
should pattyularly appeal to men who possess the m) to supervise 
Milly to cOllect and process facts and figures and of statisteal 
who have the favility to be accemable at all levels of 
the cormmmmenrty To Outstanding men is offered the 
Prospect of a Dishly rewarding and saiiwying carcer 
m 4 dynam Organisation ‘ 
\ svod starting jsalary, which will be 
m™ a merit basis. mw offered, together « 
mindutery Pension and Lile Assurame 
@ ‘day working week 


all aspects 


0 to imetrect students 
the uve of 
research 


Pooneme 
qualfication 
SALARY 


or Malthematks, 


in accordance 
"oaressive 
mh & neon 
Swheme and 


Grade “ BR 
Men: £700 x £27 


Women: (640 5 


10s 
«2? 
l ander certain 

NMindation may 


conditions 
be availabic 


rented 
to mar: 


mturnished 


ed men ett 


as from April ! 


eme 


details of 


prover 


Aomin ations givong 
Suslfiiatwns, career and 
should De addressed to 


ihe tamoton fhem Officer 
SMITH KLISE & FRENCH LABORATORILS LTD, 
Mundeils, Welwyn Garden City, Merts, 


J. We. 


fullest 
salary 


ace 


to date 


seh 


deurce 


APPLICATIONS. Forms 


bb» sending 4 stam, 
Principal, City of 


Quoting Reference No Street. Birmingham, | 
1 


THE RUBBER RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF 
MALAYA 


KUALA LUMPUR, FLDERATION Ol! 


APPOINTMENT 

lhe Board of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya 
invites ‘ppplications for the post,of Agricultural Lconmomist at 
the Losttrute’s headquarters in Kuala Lumpur 


bpires 

initially. the duties of the post will be to canduct economic 
Sede of rubber production on smaliveldmes. the problem of 
centralised processing of smalihbolders’ production and the 1° ase 
systems of marketing and 41.044 per annum, 
OU ALIFIC ATIONS 


Applicants should’ possess an honours degree in Agricultural 
Feonomiks or cquivelent academic qualitiations and should 
have cxperience of marketing studies Kaowledse of the 
application of work study te. haigques to sariculture would also 
be an advantege 


TERS 

Appomtment will he on the Research Officer. 
scale, the point of entry depending 
caperionce The approximate sterling equivalent of the basic 
salary will be within the scale £1.400 «. £70 — £2.660 per 
annum. Allowances range from £1409 to £650 per annum in 
accordance with country of domicile An additional allowance 
for children ranging trom €140 to €420 per annum is payable 
to an employee of overseas domicile There  @ contributory 
Provident fund 


MALAYA 


preferabiy aged 27.33 
Research Grants and 
the headgoarters stall 
Candidacs mus be 
eraduates 


annuad¢ Write 
Counctt (quoting 2 
london, 5.W.1 


Division A 
upon Qualifications and 


Apmlications are 


scale: Lectureship: 11.050 
Lecturesinp : £800 «& £50 
and family allowance 
Specal qualifications in 
International 
immediately. 
Registrar. 
application can be 


Application forms and further particulars of jhe post may 
be obtained from the Secretary. London Advwory Committee 
for Rubber Research (Ceylon and Malaya) 
Institute. Imperial Institate Road. London 
date for applications & December 20, 1960 


Commonwealth 
SW.” Closing 


and om 
from whom 
obtained 


later 


CITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
\ COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF 
DATA PROCESSING 


BIRMINGHAM 
COMMERCE t acquiring « substantial 
INSTALLATION and other Accounting Machines for ase ip 
the new College at present under construction 
January i 
DEMONSTRATOR, whose duties will comprise the instalation 
of the equipment and the putting into operation of a echeme 
the mechanical 
registration and educational statistics 
it will also be his or her duty 

ot Advanced Management in 
application of mechanical systems, | 

the equipment in 


The successful candidate should possess a good 


with 
Teachers in Establishments of Further Education 


£1,150 per ennum 


£920 per annum, plus Equal 
Increments ‘which will Dring the salary up to the Men's Scale 


Increments will be allowed for approved professional experi 
Additions to the Salary will be made. where appropriate, 
of €90 for graduation and a further 


of application (to be 
and returned within three weeks of the 


advertisement) and further details of the post may be obtained 
addressed 
rmingham College 
E. L. RUSSELL. 
Chief 


MIEDIC AL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


to assist in the work, of 
Tratming Awards Sceution 


either ARTS 
Amity to draft memoranda. corre .pondeme 
and keep records casential 
qualifications and experience. 
rising to £1.140 
of prometion to higher grade 
(full details and names of 
professional of business referees), to Medical Research 
23), 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES 
ABERYSTWYTH 


invited for th: 
Lecturer or Lecturer im the Depattment of Economics 
~ €1.490 
£950 per annum 


Ranking 
Trade desirable 


turther 


841 
RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


HOUBLON-NORMAN AWARDS 


THE TRUSTEES OF THE HOUBLON-NORMAN FUND 
invite applications for FELLOWSHIPS of GRANTS m@ aid 
of RESEARCH imo the working of industry and finance in 
Great Britam and clsewhere and the economic conditions 
affecting them 

FELLOWSHIPS. which are intended for cxpctienced 
research workers. are awarded for full-time research for one 
your, which may be renewed for @ second year. GRANTS 
are awarded for either full-time of part-time work The 
amount of the awards, which will take effect from Cxctober 1. 
1961, will depend upen the circumstances of the candidate 
handing of student and the probeble cipenses of hue work 

‘ | Applicants must be Gritish subjects normally resident in 
the United Kingdom. The Trustees are prepared to relax 
this rule only in caceptional circumstances 

Forms of application, which may be ottained from the 
Secretary of the Fund. cea the Bank of Eastand. Londos 
§.C.2, should be returned not later than March |. 1961 


COMMERCE 


COLLEGE or 
PUNCHLD CARD 


it is proposed 
1961 a TUTOR 


the 


various [) pes 
dearee in 
or ap equivalent professional 

TENTILE MACHINERY MAKERS LTD 
the Burnham ‘Scales for 


Assistants, hate vacancies for 


QUALIFIED COST ACCOUNTANT 


For appointment to revpomible positions on the 
accounting sta@s of manulacturing companics situated 
in Lancashire 

Applicants should be between the sees of 25-55 

. and be members of the lastitute of Cost and 
Accountants 

Laperience of budgetary control and standard cost- 
ina methods, a8 applied in the industry. 
and the use of punched card jons, would be 


an advantage 
the Accounting and 
geod, for suitable 


Peay 


£75 for a good Honours 


completed 

appearance ins 
envelope 

Commerce. 


Broed Prospects of promotion in 


Commnenetes departments are 
c . ms salary will be dependent upoe 
cs . 

Wrinen applications. im first instance. to :-—The 


e Cost Accountant, Textile Machinery Makers, Lid., 
Martford Works, Oldham. Lancs. 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 8423 and 843 


Education Officer 


require an 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


the 
on 
ara 
or SCIENCE 


ANAGING DIRECTOR of leading pcriodical 
Publishing Howse requires young ambitious 
personal assistant to specialise im assembly and 
snalysis of facts and figures. Market researyh 
experience desirable. The appointment offers excelicnt 
prospects for promotion inte management.—Box 1415 


m the Westminst 


Starting salary. according 
Deiween £840 
Prospects 
Ss super 
t¥o 


post 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON 
NEW ZEALAND 


LECTURESHIP {N POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for the ahove-mentioned position 

The salary will be 61.250 pa. rising by sanual increments 
of £75 w £1,700 pa The mittel salary will be 
according te the qualifications and experience of the «a: 

Approved fares t© Wellington will be allowed for the 
apporntee. bis wife and dependent children. in addition. 
benciits actual removal expenses will allowed within certain limits 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 

and Currency and/or application may be oMained from the Secretary, Astociation 
Applications should be sent of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
thaa December 6th. to the Squar.. Londen, W.C.i 
Patticulars and forms of Applications close. m New Zealand and Londos. on 16h 
January, 1961. 


O'd Queen Street, 


appointment of Assistant 
Salary 


Assistant 


tee 


per annum, 


FSS 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST Annual! Poste! Subscription by ordinary mail £4 \0s.; overseas £5 By air see below 


ee ae a ee 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent Australia . 


Canada 
Ceylon... 
China .. 
East Africa 


Egypt 


either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. Airmail is in- 


variably more expensive but usually quicker Gibraltar, Malea 


Hongkong .. 
ee 
Indonesia . 
Iran, Iraq... 
Israel 


by about 24/48 hours. Where only one service 
is shown this is because the alternative is 


either not available or not recommended. 


Airmail 


£10 6s 
£9 Os. 
£10 6s. 
£9 Os. 
€7 15s. 
£6 Os. 
£9 Os. 
£5 Os. 


£9 Os. 
£9 Os. 
£7 Is. 
7 \5s. 


Airmail | Air 


£10 6s. 
&7 15s. 
&7 15s. 
£9 Os. 
£10 


£9 


Air Freight Freight 


Japan... 
jordan . 
Lebanon . 
Malaya. a 
New Zealand 
Nigeria . 
PU Sc cccesney 
Philippines ........ €10 
Rhodesia (N.&S.). £9 
iat ee 

£9 

@ \Ss. 


- ogi yn 9 
£9 Os. 


$25 or £9 
£7 5s. 


&7 10s. 


£6 10s 


£8 I5s. 
@ 10s. 


eee 


SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John Hinton & 
Co., $0 Miller Street. Sydney. New South Wales. BELGIUM: W. H. Smith & Son, 7! Boulevard 
Adolphe Max, Brosseis BRAZIL: J. de Croze, Rua Menzico 70. #1110. Rio de Janeiro 
CANADA. Wm. Dawson Sudscription Service, 587 Mount Pleasant Road. Toronto 7. Ontario. 
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Cairo. FINLAND. Akateeminen Kiriakauppa. 2 Keskuskato. Hebinki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith 
& Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. GERMANY W. E. Saarbech, Gertrudenstrasse 36. Koln 1 

H. EB. Brawmueller, Karlstrasse 34, Hamburg 22. GHANA Travel Service Ltd. P.O. Box 401 

Accra. GREECE Librairie Kauffman. 24 Buc du Stade, Athens. HOLLAND: Van Gelderen 
Hoofdkantoor, NZ Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam HONGKONG: The Advertining & 
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Distribution Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yashma Sereet. Teheran IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, 
Merjan Building. Southsete, Baghdad. ISRAEL - Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv 

ITALY : Messagyeric Naliano. Via Lomazzo 52. Milan 12. JAPAN. Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 
os, Tokye Central JORDAN: Joseph 1. Bahous A Co. P.O. Box 66. Amman KENYA: Bast 
African Standard: PO Bot 10980. Nairobi LEBANON : Litrairics Antome, A Naulel & Freres, 


Rue de TEmir. Bechir, Beirat. MALAYA: Messrs. Maricen & Sons. Subscription Dept. 74 
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NIGERIA: Atias Nigeria Lid.. 6 Labirjo Lane. P_M_B. 2/20. Legos. NORWAY: A/S Narvesens 
Litteraturtieneste. P.O. Box 1145, Oslo. PAKISTAN: Pak American Commerctal Inc.. Elphinstone 
Street, P.O. Box 7599, Karachi 3. PHILIPPINES: Morris Corporation, P.O. Box 1451, Maniis 
POLAND: AR. S. Polosa. Krakowskie Preedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Lid.. 
0.0. Box 149%, Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Publica- 
tions. P.O. Bex 325, Port Plizabeth SPAIN: Distribuidora Imernational, Duque de Sexto, 4, 
Apartado 9156. Madrid. SUDAN: Seden Bookshop, PO. Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN 
Stxkholms Kaskilda Bank, Stockholm 16. SWITZERLAND: Agcace Acherhard, Case. 123. Berne 
Transit, TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard. P.O. Box 35. Dar cs Salaam. TURKEY 
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SHELL-MEX AND BP. LIMITED IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


RIC A aan ar STATISTICIAN/ECONOMIST 


fon work in one of their Provincial Offices as 2 FOR 

member of an existing team providing 4 service ~ 

of information and advice to manayement AGRICUL TUR Al WORK 
Applicants should preferubly be within the age 4 / Bu d 4 

bracket 23,35 and have an Honours Degree wm 


Economics, and have specialived in Statistics, oF The Billingham Division has a vacancy for 4 statistician/economist wih an 
alernatively be a qualified Siatistician =A» impor : 


tant 9 requirement is the practical ability to get grucultural background for work at Jealgtts Hull, near Bracknell, in Berkshire 
on with the job and whilst working under 
direction, to make an original contribution of Candidates should preferably be under 28 vears of age and have had some practical 
thelr own and be ab'c to act on thei Own initiative experience with beef le _ 
. c att or * ) \ 

and responsibility i - “ t heey 

Conditions, of employment are excellent and ; 
there 1s @ good pension wheme = Starting salary An attractive starting salary will be offered to the successful candidate. and 
will depend entireh on qualifiatioms and conditions of service are excellent 
expenence 


pethis dhinded Qe dadh es Applicants should write. giving bref particulars of their age. qualifications and 
THE STAPF MANAGER. Ref: CA 124 experience, quoting reference H/M/3. to 
SHELA-MEX AND B.P. LTD.. , 
SHELI-MEX HOUSE, STRAND. Staff Manager, 


LONDON, ¥.C.2. ° . ° ° ae 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
HE FCONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT Led. wishes to 


Billingham Division, 
appoint further assistants to its rescarch staff One of 


these appoiptmests may be to the Lil! associate company in Billingham, Co. Durham. 
Turkey; the remaining posts will be in London Candidates 
(Must have o goed hiemours dearece and preferaMy some training 
jin ecoonomics and statistics Koowlecdse of forcten languages 
* an advantare and those candidates wishing to be Considered 
for Turkey amast speak French fucntly 

Piease scnd full particulars of age. education, experience 
qualitcations and present salary to “~ Rescanh.” the 
Iconomis: Intelligence Unit. Lid. 22? Ryder Street. SW 
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MARKET RESEARCH ASSISTANT 
MAY & BAKER TTD 


Dagenham 


——-—-——/ 


Director 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


© a cRroeP currently handling developn 


Eases 


Apeliations afc invited from young men aged 
2-25. for a position im the Product Develonoment 
(sroup. who have Graduated with an Honours degree 
*m bLconomcs preferamly with some commercvia 
eipermnece in market research or ry simila 
organisation 


Oe LOR LN ORME OE thi hn 


fOpP CXECULIVE FO JON the Board 


= 


The successful candidate will he required to carry 
out surveys within the Company's general ficlds «! 
interest Salary according to age. qualifications and 
expericace There & a Pension Fund and Life 
Assurance Scheme in operation Five-day week, sports 
and social club. cameco facilities. Apply initially in 
writing to the Personne! Officer, giving full particulars 
¢ qualifications and cipericne quoting Keferrme 

2. 163/60 


© rts JOB will cntail negotiating with leading industrialists co promote new development 
hemes in which the Group's part is to find sites; provide an Influstrial Development 
Consultancy Service, design factories. etc., and build and lease them to industry 


€ 
3 
3 


e pxPrRONC E must include top level negotiations in the United Kingdom, preferably 
but not necessarily, im connection with Civil Engineering Enterprise and imagination, 


pe ior whic were iS allipe § . 
INTERNATIONAL FIRM = OF_-=— ACCOUNTANTS r which there is ample scope, are vital 
PRACTISING IN SINGAPORE AND MALAYA have 
vacancies for chartcred accountants. Terms according to age 
and expericace but minimum offered to newly qualified man 
sives @ met retermn after tax of approximately £1,500 pa 
which is more thee adequate for comfortable Hving. Employees 
are required to meke @ contribution of 16 per cent of salary 
to @ prov fund to which the firm adds a further 10 per 
cent. First class passages peid Initial contract for three 
years with ait months’ teave on fall pay ff to be renewed u 
contract not renewed the balance on pyovident fund will be 
repaid supplemented by «2 Honus to Pring the thial amount 
puyvable to £2.00) Prospects for the right man quikkls t 
achieve maneserial status at & rermuncration of soprcumately 
13.000 pa are execiicont A partner of the Matasan titm 

present availatic in Eogliand for iniersicw§ Keples to Hos 
aie 


e £5,000 per anium and the age of 40 lie within the brackets Contemplated | addigor al 


~ 


benefits include provision of a company’s car and membership of pension scheme 


e erie details should be sent in confidence to us as the Company's advisers on tlic 


urderstanding that nothing wall be disclosed to the Company without permisstou 


I tret rould ie iddreased to M | Graham-Jone 


JOHN TYZACK & PAR PNERS LTD 


1O HATIAM STREET © LONDON Wi 
REMPLOY 


ORGANISATION AND METHODS 


SE Se EE a Sr 


_ ee 


Rempios Lomited? tus & tacancy at its Crickicw 
Nerth West London headquarters, for a man 
exceptional ability whe weil be required to take 
charge of the Company + O and M dopariment wt 
the present holder «ft this postition retires with: 
approxumatels iz months terme Applicants wn - ‘ 
sheuid fe in the age ranee 4) to 45. must have had BRITISH CELLOPHANE LIMITED 
training and experieme in O and M work and a good ' 

Gegtce of recornised acvountamys qualitwation would 

be an advantagc This & @ responsible post offerm x ~ 

eXccHem prospects for a really capable man with MARKET RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
proved record of since om the O and M field and th 

ability to tackle the compics problems of ap cxpandin 

organisation employing over 8.18) stall and work 

peopice The salary will he commensurate with th 7 
reeponsititities af the mnt which is peasionatk Applications are invited trom male Economics graduates in ther early 20's for 
Appliainons giving details of age qualifeations and ° : 

expericme, should be addressed to the Personn the post df Market Research Assistant 

Manager Remplios timited Kemplos House 4} 


re ey Sees. re: The company produces “ Cellophane,” polythene and other plastic films and field 


surveys are carried out amto the existing and potential markets for these products 
For other appointments see page 84) 


ENT NE LA a Ar The successful candidate (previous experience useful but not essential) should he 
tog Ag Se A ES capable of interviewing at all levels and of preparing concise reports on a wide range 
< sraduatc cone i 1 sea ” 


specialisation im Accountam, Rusiness Administration of ot topics 
ladustry and Trade Seme industrial caperience in Accountancs 
mduc mntrol coupled wuh O & M_ or Work Stud) . : 

© aourenic. em co Candidates must be prepared to live in the London area. A contributery pense 
The appointment is for our advisery services which ’ ‘ . . x 1 a n io are excellent 

a wide range Of management activitic Travelling is invo cheme 1s operated and working conditions are c 

but the successful applusnt “ prepared to liv § } ; . 

Betas Mowtray. FSS.U. in operation Application forms can be’ obtained from the Personiel Officer, Bath Road. 
Full details of educatior experionce and present i ; 

should be sent in confideme to the Secretary «M , Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Production Enagincerine Rescate Assciatio © 

Mowbray. Lenestershire 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
YORKSHIRE ELECTRICITY BOARD PAY YOURSELF A COMPLIMENT 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING | ine 4 at of Cra a» compen 


= tavte = well as a recipient. May 

wegewt ome « oor supe wimas Hampers 
Applications are invited for superannuable appointments to the staff of the Chief HAMPER NO 2 AT é4 4s, Od. 

Accountant to establish and operate in Leeds a large centralised ¢lectronic data pa 

Processing system employing an English Electric KDP.10 computer Sith associated ! ht alee 

equipment. 1 bottle Amontillado 1 .. Powilly Fuse 


Sherry Vintage 1955 
The appointments are: 1.) Rich Ruby t « Emre Deus 


Port Mere 
(1) Senior Systems Analysts (Grade NJ.C. 10—£1,680/£1,800 per annum). ; 
(2) Systems Analysts (Grade N.J.C. 8—£1,380/£1,500 per annum). aque Gl aot te eee eee ee 
(3) Programmers (Grade N.J.C. 6--£1,150/£1,240 per annum). ae SF SP Fhe eee tects 2 3 mm. 
The duties of these posts are to analyse existing systems, to plan reorganisations SE VINO CO. ATO. Uae Pe. Manrne 
necessary for the application of computer techniques and to programme the computer 3, yy 170 
accordingly. The work involves varying degrees of responsibility. 


(4) Computer Supervisor (Grade N.J.C. 7—£1,250/£1 per annum). “WHICH 2?" 
The successful applicant will be responsible for the day-to-day operation of the ' al a 
computer and its ancillary equipment including magnetic tape stations, fast printers, ae neta ee 2S Cee oe ee ee 
‘card reader and card punch. He may be required initially to assist inthe systems OO 2. 
planning work. i “ Which?” 


o Principal Assistant—Administration (Grade NJ.C. 7—£1,250/£1,355 per FT nea 


The duties of this post involve the control of the receipt and despatch of prime 7 mar ah aa eae ei , 
records comprising input to the computer and of output from it (bills, cost statements, ’ 
etc.) and include responsibility for the general administrative arrangements at the ss. Co oe or oe 


© . that lasts the whole pear through 
Applicants should have had experience suitable for the various posts but “WHICH?” 

knowledge of the specific work to be undertaken is not expected, as appropriate " ae 

training in computer techniques will be given. 7 ee eee 
Applications quoting E1 together with the names of two referees, should be sent Se 

to the Secretary, Yorkshire Electricity Board, Wetherby Road, Scarcroft, Leeds, not Box C, 333 High Helbere. W.C.1. 

later than 14 days after the appearance of this advert. 


EDUCATION AND COURSES 
c a graduate with some years’ writing experience 
required mance post h l-estabitshed Lon: 
QUALIFIED COST ACCOUNTANT is required pa a : ‘ “a 


A Gore hsrse sreon_ 96 ‘unin and, Prawcr -———— iy i Sy teary Be Ls Page 


thorough! conversant with the B.F_M_P. nting 
system. and same knowiledee of periodical publishing APPOINTMENT REQUIRED Wolsey Hell Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in a2 wide 
would be an advantage. The position is an important range of subjects for the for t 


ene and « good salary will be paid to the right man j ; . Capable pena Univ. B.%& Econ (hree entrance is included) at moderate 
A contributory pension and life assurance scheme is Paces =. a ee A ‘anamned fees 1.539 Weoley Hall audens pamed Londen Univ 
in aperation...Write, giving full details of ctperience positions, linguist, seeks interesting. well-paid post.—Box 141! B.S Econ. exams. 1950-59. Tuition alse for GCE. Law. 
and present salary to Bow 1412. = - : Statistical, other fa (mention ¢Cteminatren) 
ae w oe ree. °° wie of Studics. 
BUSINESS AND PERSONAL OF ee 
. ~ ~ ECRETARIAL TRAINING. ecspeciefty for university 
AGRICULTURAL SPECIALISTS ET YOUR AUTOMATIC. We are s ok at tes See araduatcs ond Mtudents. six-month ne intensive 
~ > pple 14-week courses.--Write Organising Sccretary. Devies's, 1558 
GOVERNMENT OF EASTERN NIGERIA thon Symbolicy camera—automatic for gvod photographs Holland Park Avenue, W.1l PARK 4654 
with no worrtes about aperture or shutter settings Price 
Vacancies exist for the following -— £44 6. Sd. Ask Walince Heaton Lid.. The Camera People. | EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
PLANT PATHOLOGIST—to carry out research and advisory | [OF details, 127 New Bond Street, London. Wt. for Examinations —B Sc(Foon). Law. Accountancy, Costing 
work on discaves of auricultural croos of the Kesion Cand Secretarial, Civil Service. Management. Expert, Commercial, 
dates must have « good Honours degree in Botany with post- 


. General Certifiate of Education. etc Also many practical 
Satree experience of training in Plant Pathology. Mycology AMERICAN (non-cxamination) courses in business subiects —-Write to-day 
or woloey 


for free prospectus ander advice. mentioning az or 
; ’ - jects in which interested. to the Scoretary 9; 2). 
AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST to carry out research and : ’ «= 
advisory wark im the Ecowomics of Agricultural crons of the DESIGN CONSULTANTS 


Reaion Candidates must Rave a good Honours dearce in METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
Agriculture or Aaricuitural Economics with post-graduate Experienced in consumer, commercial. industrial and } or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. Londen, §.C 4 
specialisation wo oagruultural economies. military product fields desire affftation with companies ! 

ENTOMOLOGIST—to carry owt research and advisory work imerested im engaging established judgment. taste 

on the insect pests of agricultural crops of the Region and experience in merchandising and product design 

Candidates mist have a good Honours dearee in Zoology development programmes 


e o 
or Entomology with post-eraduate specialisation wh agriultural | Binding Cases 


entomology A personal, exclusive service programme is being 
mide availanle to six ‘o non-competitive 
Appointments arc on contract gratuity terms with emolu manufacturing organisations in the Greater London 


ments in scale £1,032 — €1.962 per annum. Gratuty £25 — arca Binding cases for THe FCONOMIST 
37 108. for each completed period of three months’ service . 

selene ot watt tal Garena rt re ee are available from Easisinn Ltp. 
Appl tat full me and brief ticul ff ric. <j0 7 
quollhcsitons aed expericace, to Ure Wecrokamen Otter tar | American Design Consultants The cases are in stiff, dark blue cloth 
Eastern Nigeria. 9 Northumberiand Avenuc, London. Wt ) Bou 1414 


The Economist 


Write 


covers, and are gilt-lettered on the 


spine ; they provide an extremely 
= vai captie ; ECOND-HAND BOOKS. The Economists’ Bookshop, : : ; 
industrial marketing rescarch Eaceptional intetheence 13-12 Clement’s Inn Passece mag C 5 tavites yen effective and firm binding and will 


and initiative sought. Salary £1,400 plus bonus. | $0 cubenis tints of History end Social 
hold 13 issues of the normal edition 


on Economics. 
Sciences. you may wish to sell (periodicals excinded). 
cites: Gamtinums neue. Ghivees Genel. Canina, WE A lecture entitled ~The International Co-ordination of together with the quarterly Index, or 


Genoese Leonomist required preferably experienced in 


Deaited application 1© Maenssing Director, Indumrial | PUBLIC LECTURE 
be given. in English. by M. Raymond 


Leooaumic 
BERTRAND. Directeur-Adjoint des Echanges ct F 4 j y 
POLC EC. at the FRENCH INSTITUTE (15. Queensberr 26 issues of the air edition with two 


THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, Wir. bay S$.W.7) on TUESDAY. NOVEMBER 22nd. at $5.45 quarterly Indexes. The year can be 


DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES | lie. Caxteogher SAUNDERS, Director of NI.ES.R. will 


take the chair } ; 
sicliih th. dentin Wikddiits abn | "ADMISSION FREE AND WITHOUT TICKET stamped on the spine. The cost per 
a caidll ' Semmne tea.” Gall ter ae elie one, Renee case st free throughout the 
. (moat *.) ter free spectmen e ad ‘ 
Rese tn 26 _ ae ———_" » span a eee sae outer = twinge . os 9 
7 ED. . ° = , ; 
Applications are invited for qhe above positions. The aamme om use Sone, Leaten world, is 12/6. Orders, stating 


eneamn and willsstart ® post-graduate course im 1902. Some WALFORD LINES LIMITED 


RF ee loman — Limgeeg goneunes on ~ Cfo for the Id he 
iv rr o 
and courses. contact 8 Se eet Or te en i ah a remittance, shou semt, NOt to 
en Consulting work may not later than November 30, 1960. to shareholders who have Tue Economist. bur t 
‘The salary scale is within the range £1,370 to £1,580 per accepted the offer 1 “co? ST, o— 
excess of it. | EASIBIND Ltd 


num London allowance of £58 of £5! The starting . 
celery Sa the minimum i the present salary * i NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
Further information |and a form of application. which DIVIDEND NOTICE 


should be returned w seven days of the appearance of Notice «= hereby given that an Interim Dividend of Fifty (Dept E) 
this edvertinement, may be obtained by sending « stamped Cents (S00) per share. Canadien funds, has been declared by r ® 
and addressed toolscap envelope to the undersigned the Direciors of Noranda Mines. Limited. payabie Decemher 


15. 1960. to shareholders of record NevemPer 12. 1960 —B we S . do Ww, 
J. E. RICHARDSON Order of the Board. © H. Windeler, Secretary — Toronto. 84 Newman St., London, ! 


Director of Education Ontario. November 14. 1960 


requirements clearly and enclosing 


Registered as @ Newspaper Auiborised as Second Class Mail, Post Office Dept. Ottawa Printed in England by St 


. Lid. Leadon. £.C.4. Published by The Economia 
Newspaper Lid. at 22 Ryder Street, London. $.W !. Telephone Whitehall | 4)! Postage UK 46. Oversees Sid 
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Today's progressive farmer knows a maximum harvest demands the best 
protection for his crops from destructive pests and insects. Extensive 
research by UNION CARBIDE scientists developed Sevin Insecticide to 
provide effective control of a wide variety of crop and livestock enemies. 

Because its chemical action attacks insects in a new way, SEVIN Insecti- 
cide is very effective even against those which have built up resistance 
to commonly used insecticides. UNION CARBIDE research made SEVIN 
safer to handle than many other insecticides, while extending the useful- 
ness of each application. Also, expensive combinations of insecticides are 
no longer needed because Sevin successfully checks a wide range of 
insects that attack fruits, vegetables and livestock. Throughout the world, 
it is rapidly becoming one of the greatest enemies of insects 

SEVIN is but one of many products for agriculture developed by 
UNION CARBIDE scientists. And agriculture is only one area in which 
UNION CARBIDE research, development and services has expanded the 
frontiers of technical knowledge. Through constant inquiry into unknown 
regions of chemistry, physics, metallurgy and nuclear energy, UNION 
CARBIDE constantly strives to provide industry with better and more 
useful carbons, chemicals, metals, plastics and nuclear products 

For further information and details on SEvIN Insecticide ask for book- 
let LE-11. Information on other UNION CARBIDE products and processes 
is also available by requesting booklet IE-11-1. Write to Union CARBIDE 
INTERNATIONAL Company, Division of Union Carbide Corporation, 
270 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. U. S. A. Cable Address: 
UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australia Limited 
BELGIUM: Cobenam S. A. 


BRAZIL: National Carbon do Brasil S.A 
Union Carbide do Brasil S. A 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie industrielle Savoie-Acheson 
HONG KONG: Union Carbide Asia Limited 

INDIA: Union Carbide india Limited 

INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Lid 


' JTALY: — Gi Forno Allione 
S.p.A. Celene 


MEXICO: Bakelite de Mexico, S.A 
Electrodos Nacionales, S. A 
National Carbon Eveready, S. A 


NEW ZEALAND: National Carbon Pty. Ltd 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Company (Pakistan) Ltd 
PHILIPPINES: National Carbon Philippines Inc 

‘ Maria Cristina Chemical Industries, Ltd. 
PUERTO RICO: Union Carbide Caribe Inc. { 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd 
SWEDEN: Skandinav ska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa S$. A 


UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited 
British Acheson Electrodes Ltd 
Union Carbide Limited 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Union Carbide Europa S. A. 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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